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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Giuseppe,  Count  Pecchio,  the  author  of 
the  following  pages,  is  not  altogether  un- 
known to  the  English  public.     In  the  year 
1823   he  published  some   letters  on  the 
Spanish  revolution;  in  1824,  a  journal  of 
military   and  political    events    in    Spain 
during  the  preceding  twelvemonth ;    and 
in  1825  (in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine), 
a  narrative  of  a  tour  in  Greece.     A  few 
years  before  he  had  fled  his  own  country — 
the  north  of  Italy — to  escape  the  conse- 
quences of  the  share  he  had  taken  in  the 
unsuccessful  Piedmontese  revululion.   He 
had,  in  the  first  instance,  taken  refuge  in 
England,  but  the  climate  being  injurious 


a 
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to  his  health,  he  conceived  the  hope  of 
finding  a  more  congenial  residence  in 
Spain,  where  he  was  connected  by  friend- 
ship with  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
public  characters; — his  expulsion  from 
that  country  he  terms  a  second  exile. 
Since  his  return  from  Greece  he  has,  we 
believe,  uninterruptedly  continued  in 
England,  has  married  an  English  lady, 
and  now  resides  at  Brighton. 

The  observations  contained  in  the  vo- 
lume before  the  reader  will  often  be  found 
particularly  striking,  from  the  contrast 
they  present  to  those  of  other  travellers. 
Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of 
Count  Pecchio's  mode  of  thinking,  it  can- 
not at  any  rate  be  denied  that  he  thinks 
for  himself  This  translation  presents  a 
complete  duplicate  of  all  his  statements 
and  opinions ;  faults,  errors,  and  omissions 
not  excepted.  It  was  at  first  intended  to 
add  a  few  notes,  pointing  out  where  the 
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Count  had  fallen  into  error,  but  it  was 
soon  found  that  if  this  plan  were  pursued, 
the  work  would  have  been,  perhaps,  more 
augmented  than  improved.  Most  of  his 
mistakes  are  such  as  an  English  reader 
will,  with  a  smile,  correct :  we  are  in  no 
danger  of  believing,  on  Count  Pecchio's 
authority^  that  in  England  all  the  boys 
can  ride,  and  none  of  the  children  ever 
cry.  Besides,  his  slips,  though  they,  may 
throw  no  light  on  English  character,  very 
often  give  us  an  insight,  the  more  valuable 
from  being  unconscious,  into  the  Italian. 
We  have,  however,  ventured,  with  some 
hesitation,  to  correct  a  few  verbal  errors. 
Thus,  in  his  account  of  the  Nottingham 
assizes,  when  the  Count  informs  us  that 
he  saw  a  man  capitally  convicted  of  the 
crime  oiabigeato,  he  adds,  in  a  parenthesis, 
as  the  English  equivalent,  the  word  horse- 
dealing :  as  we  were  not  previously  aware 
that  this  crime,  however  heinous,  was  vi- 
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sited  with  a  punishment  so  severe  as  that 
of  death,  we  have,  on  our  own  responsi- 
bility, changed  the  term  to  horse- stealing. 
We  are  apprehensive,  however,  that  we 
may  have  been  in  the  wrong,  since  we 
find  that  the  appellation  of  an  English 
poetess,  Misais  Barbauld,  which  we  had, 
somewhat  too  hastily,  abbreviated  to 
**  Mrs.,"  ought  in  fact  (the  list  of  Errata 
assures  us)  to  be  printed  Misais, 

With  these  few  introductory  remarks, 
we  commend  Count  Pecchio,  in  his  En- 
glish dress,  to  the  benevolence  of  his  En- 
glish readers. 

Ut  December,  1832. 


''  Chi  va  lontan  dalla  sua  patria  vede 

"  Cose  da  quel  che  gik  credea  lontane 
"  Che  narrandole  poi  non  se  g^li  crede 

"  E  stimato  bugiardo  ne  rimane 
"  Chel  sciocco  volgo  non  gli  vuol  dar  fede 

"  Se  non  le  vede  e  tocca  chiare  e  plane 
''  Per  questo  io  so  che  rinesperienza 

"  Fark  al  mio  libro  dar  poca  credenza. 


"  Pock  o  molta  chlo  n'abbia,  non  bisog^na 
'*  ChiQ  ponga  mente  al  volgo  sciocco  e  ignaro 

'*  A  vol  se  ben  che  non  parrli  menzonga 
"  Che'l  lume  del  discorso  avete  chiaro, 

"  Ed  a  Yoi  soli  ogni  mio  intento  agogna 
"  Che'l  frutto  sia  di  mie  fatiche  caro." 

A&iosTO,  Canto  VII. 
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"  The  traveller,  he  whom  sea  or  mountains  sunder 
*'  From  his  own  country,  sees  things  strange  and  new, 

"  That  the  misjudging  vulgar,  which  lies  under 
"  The  mist  of  ignorance,  esteems  untrue, 

"  Rejecting  whatsoever  is  a  wonder, 
"  Unless  'tis  palpable  and  plain  to  view ; 

"  Hence  inexperience,  as  I  know  full  well, 

*'  Will  yield  small  credence  to  the  tale  I  tell : 


"  But  be  this  great  or  small,  I  know  not  why 
"  The  rabble's  silly  judgment  I  should  fear  ; 

'*  Convinc'd  you  will  not  think  the  tale  a  lie, 
"  In  whom  the  light  of  reason  shines  so  clear  : 

•*  And  hence  to  yoirit  is  I  only  try 
"  The  fruit  of  my  fatigue  to  render  dear." 

Stewart  Rose. 


P  R  E  F  A  C  £• 


*' Ah!"  respondio  Sancho,  Uorando, 
^^  no  se  muera,  Vuestra  Merced,  senor 
mio,  si  no  tome  mi  coiisejo  y  viva  muchos 
anos,  porque  la  mayor  loeura  que  puede 
hacer  un  hombre  en  esta  vida  es  dexarse 
morir  sui  mas  ni  mas,  sin  que  nadie  le 
mate,  ni  otras  manos  le  acaben  que  las  de 
la  melancholia."  *'  Ah ! "  replied  Sancho, 
weeping,  ^^  don't  die,  your  honour,  but 
follow  my  advice,  and  live  many  years ; — 
because  the  silliest  thing  a  man  can  do  in 
this  life  is  to  die  without  any  reason, 
without  being  killed  by  anybody,  or 
finished  off  by  any  other  hands  than  Me- 
lancholy's;"   This  advice  of  the   faithful 


Sancho  Panza  always  appeared  to  me  the 
plainest  and  best  of  all  the  recipes  phi- 
losophers have  prescribed  for  adversity. 
Putting  it  then  into  practice,  instead  of 
pouring  forth  useless  lamentations,  or 
hanging  down  my  head  like  a  weeping- 
willow,  I  have  acquired  the  habit,  in  tra- 
velling, of  throwing  upon  paper  the  obser- 
vation that,  from  time  to  time,  new  objects 
awakened  in  me.  In  this  way  I  have  be- 
guiled a  good  deal  of  the  leisure  of  my 
exile ;  and  fortunate  1  am,  if,  by  these 
sketches,  I  can  beguile  some  moments  of 
the  leisure  of  my  countrymen.  My  book 
cannot  enter  into  competition  with  any 
other ;  it  is  but  a  miscellany  like  the 
oUa-podrida  of  the  Spaniards,  that  favour- 
ite dish  of  my  favourite  Sancho  Panza. 
Let  him  who  wishes  to  become  acquainted 
with  English  politics,  read  M.  de  Pradt; 
him  who  wishes  to  know  the  statistics  of 
England,  refer  to  the  work  of  Baron  Du- 
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pin.  Let  him  who  desires  to  understand 
the  machinery  of  the  admirable  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  England,  consult  the 
work  of  M.  Cottu.  Let  him  who  wishes 
to  become  familiar  with  English  man- 
ners, read  the  elegant  descriptions  of 
the  American,  Washington  Irving,  in 
his  ''  Sketch-Book."  But  let  him  who 
does  not  love  science  and  information  well 
enough  to  read  these ;  who  admires  pro- 
files rather  than  full-lengths ;  who  reads 
for  reading  sake,  and  in  the  way  the  jour- 
nals of  the  fashions  and  the  opera-boeks 
are  read,  skipping,  singing,  and  yawning — 
let  him,  I  say,  read  the  following  obser- 
vations of 

York,  1827.*  GIUSEPPE  PECCHIO. 


*  The    "  Observations "    were   not,  however,  published  till 
1831.— Translator. 
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I^IRST   IMPRESSIONS. 


Travelling  -  Climate  —Gas — British  Inventions — Advantages 
of  a  London  Atmosphere — Idleness  and  Industry— Love 
of  Domestic  Life. 

When^  on  his  first  arrival  in  England^  the 
foreigner  is  seated  on  the  roof  of  a  carriage 
which  bears  him  towards  London  at  the 
rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour^  he  cannot  help 
believing  himself  hurried  along  in  the  car 
of  Pluto  to  the  descent  into  the  realms  of 
darkness^  especially  if  he  have  just  left  Spain 
or  Italy,  the  favourite  regions  of  the  sun. 

B 
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In  the  midst  of  wonder,  he  can  hardly 
avoid,  at  first  setting  oflF,  being  struck  with 
an  impression  of  melancholy.  An  eternal 
cloud  of  smoke  which  involves  and  pene- 
trates every  thing;  a  fog  which^  during 
the  months  of  November  and  December, 
now  grey,  now  red,  now  of  a  dirty  yellow, 
always  obscures,  and  sometimes  com- 
pletely extinguishes,  the  light  of  day,  can- 
not fail  to  give  a  lugubrious  and  Dan- 
tesque  air  to  this  immeasurable  and  inter- 
minable capital.  He,  above  all,  who  is  just 
arrived  from  a  sunny  country,  experiences, 
as  I  said  before,  the  same  effect  as  when, 
from  the  bright  light  of  noon,  he  enters  a 
half-closed  chamber :  at  the  first  glance  he 
sees  nothing, — but  afterwards,  by  little 
and  little,  he  discerns  the  harp,  the  lady, 
the  sofa,  and  the  other  i^reeable  objects  in 
the  apartment.    Caracciolo,  the  ambassa- 
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dor  fo  George  the  Third,  waa  nat  ip  th« 
wroyg  when  he  said,  that  the  inoon  of 
Nicies  was  warmer  than  the  sun  of 
London.  In&ct,  for  aeTeral  days  the.  sun 
only  appears  in  the  midst  of  the  darikness 
vi^le,  liloe  m  great  yellow  spot.  London 
is  a  ^^  panorama  of  the  sun/'  m  which  he 
is  often  betti^r  seen  than  felt.  Ob  the  29th 
of  NoTemher,  1826,  there  was  an  eclipse 
visible  in  England :  the  sky  that  day  hap- 
pened to  be  dear,  but  nobody  took  the  least 
notice  of  the  phenomenon,  because  the  fog 
produces  in  one  year  more  eclipses  in 
England  than  there  ever  were,  from  other 
causes,  perhaps  since  the  creation  of  the 
world. 

One  day  I  was  strolling  in  Hyde  Park, 
in  (company  with  a  Peruvian ;  it  was  one 
of  the  fine  days  (of  London,  but  the  sun 
was  BO  obseured  by  the  fog,  that  it  had 
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taken  the  form  of  a  great  globe  of  fire. 
"  What  do  you  think  of  the  sun  to-day  ? 
said  I  to  my  companion.  ^^  I  thought, 
replied  the  adorer  of  the  true  sun,  **  that 
the  end  of  the  world  was  come !  Was  it 
not  a  singular  caprice  of  Fortune,  that 
where  there  is  the  least  light,  the  great 
Newton  should  have  been  bom  to  ana- 
lyse it  ?*'  It  appears  to  me  like  the  other 
singularity, — that  Alfieri,  who  analysed 
Liberty  so  well,  should  have  been  bom  in 
Italy,  where  they  have  less  of  it,  perhaps, 
than  any  where  else.  After  all,  what  of 
it?  The  English,  by  force  of  industry, 
have  contrived  to  manufacture  for  them- 
selves even  a  sun.  Is  it  not  indeed  a  sun, 
•—that  gas,  which,  running  underground 
through  all  the  island,  illuminates  the 
whole  in  a  fiat  lux  ?  It  is  a  sun,  without 
twilight  and  without  setting,  that  rises  and 
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disappears  like  aflash  of  lightnings  and  that 
too^  just  when  we  want  it  The  gafr-illu- 
mination  of  London  is  so  beautiful,  that 
M.  Sismondi  had  gpod  reason  to  say^  that 
in  I^ondon^.i^  order  to  see,  yom  must  wait 
till  nightf  The  ^  place  of  St.  Antonio,  at 
Cadiz,  on  a  starry  sununer  s  evening,-r- 
the  noisy  Stjrada  Toledo  of  Naples,  silvered 
by  the  mooQi^— the  Parisian  TiToli,  blazing 
with^  firewprb^ ; — ^none  of  them  can  sustain 
•  e^a^aifimom  w^  the  Regent  Street  of 
I  <Wi|nn».  %l|fe4i  fcgr  g/m  Nor  is  this  arti- 
ffedlll^iQii  •»  enelusive  advantage  of  the 
istqfiltki  /(^jikm»ev€iy  where  mth  tfie  im- 
piltW&t^'af.tfae  gi^ettidraiet^  Uhiatoitiattng 
93Sk» tlNipiliCd  and  the  hoveh  Whoever 
tmvidyNAltBgl^  by  nighl^  in.  the  eountry 
acovndf '  Leedi,i  Natiui^ttm,  Derby^  or 
.MiiBtfwtM*><»  ig>l^[Siies  be  sees  on  etfery 
«dr .  il;«  .^iiAaBied  pakces:  of  tlie  £surie8» 

«  3 
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and  shining  in  the  light  of  a  thoumnd 
torches:  but  they  are  .in  reality  no  other 
than  very  large  and.  very  lofty  manu&c- 
tories  of  cotton,  woollen,  or  linen.  The 
English  nation  is  free  from  the  defect  of 
carping  at  new  inventions.  Acobstomed, 
for  more  than  a  century,  to  see  improve^ 
ments  of  every  sort  at  every  turn,  when  a 
new  discovery  presents  itself,  they  exii- 
muie  it,  study  it,  adopt  the  good  part  of  it, 
and  reject  the  bad.  Gas  has  many  draw- 
backs. If  it  escapes  into  the  atmosphere 
without  burning,  it  stinks  horribly;  if  it 
spreads  itself  in  a  close  chamber,  it  takes 
fire  at  the  contact  of  a  candle,  and  may 
occasion  death;  the  gasometer  (or  great 
receptacle  of  gas)  may  explode,  and  do 
injury  both  to  person  and  property.  No 
matter!  — The  English  carefully  goard 
against  these  accidents,  and  finding,  in  the 
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balance  of  their  good  sense,  the  advan- 
tages greater  than  the  disadvantages^  have 
adopted  gas  for  the  beauty,  continuity, 
and  celerity  of  its  light.  Every  city  of 
ten,  twenty,  forty,  or  fifty  thousand  inha- 
bitants, ha&  a  gasometer,  which  is  singly 
sufficiient  to  dispense  light  to  all  the  streets 
and  all  the  houses.  Every  shopkeeper 
pays  so  .  much  (if  he  chooses)  for  this 
lights  in  proportion  to  the  time  and  the 
quantity  of  flame,  calculated  according 
to  the  number  of  apertures  from  which 
it  issues.  A  company  conducts  the  busi- 
ness (for  in  England  all  great  under- 
takings are  conducted  by  an  association  of 
private  resources, — that  is,  by  a  company), 
and  their  shares  are  shifted  from  hand  to 
hand,  augment  the  mass  of  circulating 
capital,  and  rise  or  fall  in  price  according 
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to  t];ieann^4  profits*.  The  English  hn^e 
m^de  tibfp  great  discovery,  that  useful  ia* 
veiQitipnp .  iuqreaae  the :  .conveniences  and 
the  w^lth  .  of  nati(»a$«. ; ,  Thus^  >  notvvith-* 
standipg  some  accidents  tb(jtt  ik>w  and 
then  ocquir  to  the  steam-y^sels>  the  £n-^ 
glish  eontinuie  to  a^vail  tb^xtselves  of  them, 
because  they  have  calculated-  that  if  th^^ 
did  not  ei^sty  shipwrecks,  wouiol'  be  .mwe 
frequent,  the  conveniene/^s  ;0f  liffS  would 
be  fewer^  and  the  ease  andf^piilit;/^^  tiir 
veiling  much  reduced. 

*  Gas  gives  a  finer  light  than  talK>w«*candles,  at  btre4ia!f, 
and  even  ope-third^  the  exp^oajs.  The  (lottoo  l^toQr  of 
Messrs.  Philips  and  Lee,  at  Manchester,  perhaps  the  lai^gest 
lighted  hfp&,  was  the  first  of  all  to  make  us^  of  it,  iv  idicf 
year  1808;  including  the  v^ear  and  tear,,  and  the  iol^reslff 
the  capital  employed  in  the  pipes  and  apparatus,  the  annual 
expense  amounts  to  600i»  sterling: — if  tiMT' weie  to  Inim 
tallow-candles  for  two  hours  every  evening,  the  expense  would 
be  2000/.— Vide  THe  BUtory  of  the  Origin  aHd  ^togrts$  of' 
Gaf  Li^A^iV^^h^MivMATrfiswB.   ,  -•    :   ' 
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But  the  English  have  another  remedy 
for  the  scarcity  of  sun.  They  follow  the 
example  of  poets  and  philosophers,  who, 
when  they  are  deficient  in  riches,  take  to 
praising  poverty :— not  being  able  to  praise 
the  sun,  they  sing  the  praises  of  the  fire- 
side, and  the  delights  of  winter.  Ossian 
(or  rather  Macpherson,  the  author  of 
Ossian),  instead  of  the  sun,  apostrophizes 
the  moon.  He  takes  pleasure  in  describ- 
ing, as  if  they  were  delightful,  the  whis- 
tling of  the  winds,  and  the  roaring  of  the 
torrents.  He  compares  the  locks  of  a 
youthful  beauty  to  mist  gilded  by  the  sun. 
Instead  of  depicting  a  valley  enamelled 
with  flowers,  he  spurns  so  soft  and  eflTe- 
minate  an  image,  to  paint  the  aspect  of 
a  fi:ozen  lake,  and  the  shaking  thistles  on 
its  banks.  Cowper,  in  his  poem  of  **The 
Task;"  seems  completely  to  enjoy  himself 
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in  describing  a  winter's  ovening,  when  the 
rain  rattles  down^  the  wind  whistles^  and 
the  waggoner  growls  and  grumbles  on 
his  way;  whilst  in-doors  the  fire  bums, 
the  newspaper  arrives,  the  exhilarating 
tea  glows  .on  the  table,  and  the  family 
are  all  collected  round  the  hearth.  Some 
poet>  whose  name  I  forget  (I  think  it  is 
Byron),  even  ^ves  to  darkness  the  epithet 
"  lovely."  Thomson,  the  bard  of  "  The 
Seasons,'*  Was  a  better  poet  even  than 
usual,  when  he  sung  of  winter.  He  calls  the 
horrors  of  winter  *^  congenial  horrors ;"  and 
affcer  describing  the  mountains  of  snow, 
that,  with  the  roar  of  thunder,  dart  from 
precipice  to  precipice,  to  the  bottom  of 
the  Grison  valleys,  destroying  and  bury- 
ipg  in  the  depth  of  night  shepherds  and 
their  flocks^  huts  and  villages^  single  tra^ 
vellers  and  whole  troops  of  marching  sol- 
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diem,  lie  ii^Migkies  himtelf,  with  e^curean 
voluptuousness,  in  a  solitary  and  well- 
sheltered  country-hoine,  before  a  blazing 
fire,  and  lighted  by  splendid  chandeliers, 
rea^ng  at  his  ease  the  finest  works  of 
the  ancient;^ 

"  Nqw  all  amid  the  rigour  of  the  ^pear. 
In  the  wild  depth  of  winter,  while  without 
The  ceaseless  winds  hlow  ice, — be  my  retreat 
Between  ^e^groaaing  forest  and  the  shore 
Beat  by  the  boundless  multitude  of  waves; 
A  rural,  shelter'd,  solitary  scene. 
Where  rucbiy  fire  and  beaming  tapers  join 
To  cheer  the  gloom. — ^There  studious  let  me  sit. 
And  hold  high  converse  with  the  mighty  dead, 
Sagses'of  andent  lime,  as  Gkni's  revefed. 
As  God's  beneficent-^who  blest  mankind 
With  arts,  with  arms, — and  humanized  a  world." 

Thus  all  the  poets  have  conspired  to 
make  their  eountrymeh  in  love  witii  their 
ekMcfy  heavens,  and'  induce  them  to  believe 
themselves  fortannte  that  they  are  bom  in 
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a  delightful  climate.  And  what  matters  it 
that  it  is  not  true  ?  Are  not  the  tricks  and 
illusions  of  the  imagination^  pleasures  as 
substantial  as  actual  realities  ?  Montes- 
quieu said,  "  If  the  English  are  not  fiiee, 
at  least  they  believe  they  are,  which  is 
much  the  same."  So  we  may  say,  if  the 
English  have  not  a  fine  climate,  they  be- 
lieve they  have,  and  that  is  as  good.  I 
was  once  praising,  to  a  young  English 
lady,  the  pure,  lofty,  mother-of-pearl  hea- 
vens of  Madrid,  of  Naples,  of  Athens,  of 
Smyrna.  She  replied,  "  I  should  be  tired 
to  death  by  such  a  perpetual  sunshine  :  the 
variety  and  phantasmagoria  of  our  clouds 
must  surely  be  much  more  beautiful  ?*' 

I  have  quoted  Montesquieu: — I  must 
quote  him  again,  and  still  on  the  subject  of 
the  sun.  In  spite  of  Helvetius  and  Filan- 
gieri,  who  oppose  his  theory  of  the  influ- 
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ence  of  climate^  I  could  almost  venture  po 
believe,  that  if  the  English  are  active  in 
business,  profound  thinkers,  and  good  fa^ 
thers  of  families,  it  is  owing  to  their  having 
so  little  sun.  True,  that  with  the  false 
light  by  which  they  are  almost  always  sur- 
rounded, the  English  have  not  been  able 
to  become  celebrated  painters ;  that  they 
are  not,  and  perhaps  never  will  be  so.  But, 
in  recompense  for  this,  they  can  work  sA 
the  spinning-wheel  and  the  loom  many 
more  hours  than  the  countrymen  of  Mu- 
rillo  or  Raphael.  An  English  workman, 
some  years  ago  (before  Parliament  re- 
stricted the  hours  of  labour  to  twelve),  used 
to  work  about  sixteen  hours  a  day.  Ortes, 
the  Italian  political  economist,  calculates 
the  medium  labour  of  an  Italian  at  not  more 
than  eight  hours  a  day.    The  difference  is 
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greats  but  I  do  not  on  that  account  believe 
the  statement  erroneous  ;  the  extremes  of 
summer  and  winter  (in  some  parts  of 
Italy) ;  very  sensitive  and  irritable  nerves ; 
the  beautiful  serene  sky  that  rs  ever  tempt- 
ing  to  an  out-dobr  walk ;  all  these  do  not 
allow  the  Italian  to  give  a  long  and  steady 
application  to  labour.  There  is  nothing 
of  this  kind  to  tempt  the  English  weaver 
to  abandon  his  loom.  He  is  like  one  of 
those  blind  horses,  which  are  continually 
turning  round  and  round  in  a  mill,  with- 
out any  thing  being  able  to  divert  them 
from  their  unvarying  occupation. 

Necessity  is  the  goad  of  idlenesis,  and  the 
constant  patron  of  industry ;  the  Spaniard 
(and  so  with  all  the  sons  of  the  sun),  who 
has  no  need  of  stockings,  of  a  neckerchief, 
nor  a  coat ;  who  is  content  with  his  cigar 
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and  bis  gaspacho  ;^  wb^^J^^^P^  ^^  the  bare 
ground,  and  who  feels  no  curiosity,  be- 
eaui^e  he  believes  himself  the  favourite 
child  of  Qods^  placed  in  a  terrestrial  paradise 
{Qukn  dice  ^^0ina  dice  todp1[)y  laughs  at 
fashion,  at'bpoks,  at  voyages  and  travels, 
at  luxury^  f^t  elegance :,  he  is  a  Diogenes 
inhi^  tub,  who  \v&]^ts  nothing  but  the  sun. 
The  indolence,  the  natural  laziness,  of  the 
southern  J  nations  (wl^ich  was  once  con- 
quered, and  raay  be  conquered  once 
c^gain,  by  education  and  political  institu- 
tions), is  not  a  defect  for  which  they  ought 
to  be  blamed,  any  more  than  their  sobriety 
is  a  virtue  .for  which  they  ought  to  be 
praised :  the  blame  or  the  merit  is  all  the 


*  Soup  made  of  water,  vinegar,  bread,  and  a  little  scraped 
onion. 
•  t  He  who  says  Spain,  says  every  thing. — Spamsh  Proverb. 
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sun's.  The  Englishman,  on  the  contrary, ' 
receives  from  his  climate  a  multitude  of 
necessities,  all  so  many  spurs  to  industry 
and  exertion.  He  has  need  of  more  sub- 
stantial food^  of  constant  firings  of  cravats, 
double  cravats,  coats,  great^coats^  tea, 
brandy,  spirits;  a  larger  wardrdt)e,  on 
account  of  the  increased  consumption 
caused  by  the  smoke  and  the  wet, 
&c.  &c.  &c.  Cow/or?  is  in  the  mouth  of 
every  Englishman  at  every  moment ;  it  is 
the  half  of  his  life.  My  own  countrymen 
make  every  eflPbrt,  and  with  reAson,  to 
obtain  the  pleasures  of  the  life  to  come  r 
the  English,  with  no  less  reason,  to  pro- 
cure the  pleasures  of  the  present.  The 
word  "  comfort*'  is  the  source  of  the  riches 
and  the  power  of  England.  Idleness,  in 
this  country,  necessarily  leads  to  suicide, 
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because  it  is  the  privation  of  every  thing. 
Niature  has  here,  as  it  were^  denied  every 
tl^g.to  man^  but  in  recompense  has  be-- 
stowed  OP  him  tl^  j>ow^;  and  the  perse- 
verance tp  pco0ur§.every  thing  for  himself. 
^^  Either  rea^oor  walk^  or  play^"  said  a 
good  mof^t,  in  my  hearings  to  a  little  girl 
of  mm  y/^a^'  old^  who  happened,  to  be 
standing  idle^;^  What  the  lady  meant  to 
imply  ^93^  >tb4t  anything  was  better  than 
(loing  nothings  In  Italy  there  i3  aproverb, 
that  idlenesses  th^  parent  of  every  vice  : 
sincct  vice,  procjures  ^us  a  momentary  plea- 
sure^  this  proverb  is  adapted  rather  to  in- 
duce than  to  deter.  In  England^  the  case 
is  altered^  and  idleness  might  be  called  the 
parent  qf  scvery  misery. 

'^  Lying  a-bedand  doing  nothing  at  all/' 
so  ^weet  to  JBerjDi>  wpuld  be  frightful  to  an 

c  3 
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Englishman^  who  hates  laziness  as  much 
as  a  Spaniard  xjt  a  lazzarone  hates  work^ 
It  is  a  common  opinion,  in  England^  tiiat 
there  can  be  no  happiness  without  oeen* 
pation.  I  know  not  whethen  thds'  opinion 
is  a  just  oncj  because  happiness  depends 
so  much  on  the  imagination.  ■-■  The  Fakeer^ 
who  rots  in  idleness  with  a  yoke  oti'  his 
neck  (a  true  picture  of  the  idle  and  eHK 
slaved  nations),  believes  himself  happy, 
and  perhaps  is  so.  But,  that  idleness  is 
the  companion  of  poverty  and  ignorance, 
and  that  labour,  on  the  contrary,  is  the 
companion  of  opulence  and  enlightenment, 
Spain  and  England  are  two  living  wit- 
nesses. ^ 

That  frequent  absence  of  the  sim  which 
makes  the  artisan  more  laborious,  renders 
man  also  a  more  thinking  animal.    Who 
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would  not  become  a  philosopher,  if  he 
were  shut  up  in^m  house  for  so  many  hours 
by  tiie  inclemieiiciea' of  the  weather/ widi 
a  cheerful  ^fire^ffuiet  and  obedient  servants, 
a.good-'humoured  wife^  and  silence  within 
doorarand  waJthoutr  .  The  profandity  of 
the  English  writers  is  a  product  of  tibe 
climate,  as  mm^h  as  the  iron,  the  tiui  and 
the  coal  of !  the  idand.  The  sun  disperses 
f^mdliet^,  abdscottersthemabroad;  a  good 
fii^e  Mating  np  the  chimney  attracts  and 
drawa  them  together  again.  '^The  fa- 
mily,*^ in  cold  countries,  is  an  equivalent 
for  our  "  society  "  and  our  theatres.  It  is 
one  of  the  wants  of  the  heart  and  the  in- 
tellect. A  national  song,  which  is  heard 
every  where,  from  the  splendid  stage  of 
Covoit-gardeq  to^  the  humblest  hovel  in 
Scottand,  is  called  "  Home,  sweet  Home," 
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(Oh  casa!  oh  dolce  casa  !^)  and  home  is 
truly  sweet  in  England.  In  the  southern 
countries  everything  g^v^s  way  to  public 
places^  and  public  amusements.'  )The 
houses,  which,  for  the  most  part^  are  only 
used  for  sleeping  in,  are  often  in  bad  re- 
pdr,  and  oftener  very  poorly  furmshed. 
Where,  on  the  contrary,  domestic  •  life  is 
all  in  all,  it  is  natural  to  think  of  f  ender- 
ing  it  pleasant^  hence  the  reciprocal  re- 
spect, the  docility,  the  agreement  of  the 
members  of  a  family,  the  punctuality  of 
service,  the  universal  neatness,  and  the 


*  "  An  exile  from  home,  splendour  dazzles  in  vain, 
Oh !  give  me  my  lowly  thatch *d  cottage  again ! 
The  birds  singing  gaily  that  came  at  my  call, 
Give  me  them,  and  the  peace  of  mind  dearer  than  all. 
.   Home,  home,  sweet,  sweet  home. 
There  is  no  place  like  home,  there  is  no  place  like 
home  I*' 
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excellence  of  the  fiimiture,-~convenient, 
self-moving,  and  obedient/  almost  as 
though  it'^ere  endowed  with  life^  like  the 
ancient  manufactures  of  Vulcan.  The  fa* 
milies  have  a  form  similar  to  that  of  the 
government:  they  are  neither  republics 
nor  absolute  monarchies.  There  is  a  head^ 
but  tiiere  is  no  tyrant  in  them.  Every  fa- 
ther is  lilce  the  King  of  England, — limited 
in  his  powers  by  reason,  by  custom,  and 
by  the  general  interest.  The  families  are 
not  however  patriarchal;  that  is,  a  mix- 
ture of  several  generations,  in  which  the 
head  is — 

"  King,  priest,  and  parent  of  his  growing  state/' 

Here  the  head  is  only  the  father.  The 
*'  homebom  happiness,''  so  well  defined 
by  Cowper,  is  incompatible  with  the  diver- 
sity of  ages  and  dispositions.    Every  mar- 
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riage  forms  a  n^w  family,  and  it  is  very 
rare  to  find  undef  the  same  roof  the  im- 
placable wives  and  their  mothers-in-law, 
and  the  too  placable  husbands  and  their 
brothers-in-law:—. 


"  Blest  be  that  spot  where  cheerful  guests  retire. 
To  pause  from  toil,  and  trim  their  evening  fire  ; 
Blest  that  abode,  where  want  and  pain  repair,- 
And  every  stranger  finds  a  ready  chair ; 
Blest  be  those  feasts,  with  simple  plenty  crown 'd. 
Where  all  the  rwldy  family  around 
Laugh  at  the  jest,  or  pranks  that  never  fail, 
Or  sigh  with  pity  at  some  mournful  tale : 
Or  press  the  bashful  stranger  to  his  food. 
And  learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good." 


Poetry  is  the  painting  of  the  English,  and, 
instead  of  representing,  as  the  Flemings 
do  in  their  pictures,  the  holiday  pleasures 
of  their  rustic  fellow-countrymen,  the 
English,  in  their  poetry,  vie  with  each 
other  in  describmg  the  less  sensual  con- 
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tentment  of  their  families,  which  compen- 
sates and  corrects  the  rigours  of  the  cli- 
mate : — 


'*  Content  can  spread  a  charm. 
Redress  the  clime,  and  all  its  rag«  disarm. 


1$ 


But  the  most  beautiful  sun  of  England  is 
Liberty ;  this  is  its  cornucopia.  What  were 
Mexico  or  Peru  in  comparison  ?  Warmed 
by  a  delicious  sun,  they  were  rendered 
barren  and  desolate  by  Tyranny.  Eng- 
land, less  favoiired  by  the  great  planet,  is 
made  fertile,  and  blessed  with  every  good, 
by  Liberty.  Addison  wrote  from  Italy  to 
Lord  Halifax,  in  1701,  in  perhaps  the 
most  elegant  verses  he  ever  composed, — 

."  How  has  kind  heaven  adorn'd  the  happy  land. 
And  scatterM  blessings  with  a  wasteful  hand ! 
But  what  ttvail  ker  unexhausted  stores. 
Her  blooming  mountains,  and  her  sunny  shorejB, 
With  all  the  gifts  that  heav'n  and  earth  impart. 
The  siDtiled  of  natufe>  asd  the  charms  of  art. 
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WhUa  jfroud  <9t>pn^>^i^  i&liOT  vaU^rs  mgn^/ 
And  tyranny  usurps  her  happy  p^in9  ? 
Oh !  liberty,  thou  Goddess  heav'nly  bright. 
Profuse  of  bliss,  and  pregnant  with  delight !     . 
Thee,  Goddess,  thee,  Britannia's  isle  adores. 
How  has  sheoft  exhausted iall  hdr  stores. 
How  oft  in  fieWs  ibf  death  thy  presence  sought,    ^^ 
Nor  thinks  the  toighty  prize  too  (fearly  bought !     1^ 
'Tis  liberty  thit  tJi^bwns  Bfitknma's^^^^      '    \   ''^'^ 
And  makes  h^r  barren  rockd  andT  her  bleak  moun- 

tarns  smile.  *<  .  , 

Others  with 'tdwerftl^  piles  in  ay  please  the  sfgnt^* 
And  in  their  preud  aspiring  domes  deligM ;  ^  ^ 


5     <..V.- 


'Tis  Britain's  dare  to  Vatch  o^er  Europe's  fate. 
And  hold  m  balance  eiaich  contending  stale ; 
To  threaten  lioM  prresumptudil^  king^  ¥it;h  war,  ''  \ 
And  answer  her  aflBicted  neighbours'  pray'r  !*' 


Almost  all  tiie  divine  race  bf  J)oet^— 
divine^ J^gpaA^Q  always,  enainaurjed'  ofc  i-i- 
berty—  have  endeavoured  to  console  their 
native',  coxmtryjov  tl^e  .want  ol  ,ek  q^n- 
stantly  brillaint  swn,  by  similar  obs€««i^a- 
tionS  to  the^e^  %y^  ^?^l!hh^^9  iflatie^red 
equally  both  Cromwell  and  Charles  the 
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Second,  in  the  panegyric  he  composed 
upon  the  former,  says : — 

"Angels  aodwe  have  this  prerogative, — 
That  none  can  at  our  happy  seats  arrive. 
While  we  descend  at  pleasure  to  invade 
The  had  with  vengeance,  and  the  good  to  aid. 
Oar  little  world,  the  image  of  the  great. 
Like  her  amid  the  boundless  ocean  set. 
Of  her  own  growth  hath  all  that  nature  craves. 
And  all  that's  rare  as  tribute  from  the  waves. 
As  Egypt  does  not  on  the  clouds  rely. 
But  to  the  Nile  owes  more  than  to  the  sky. 
So  what  our  earth  and  what  our  heaven  denies. 
Oar  ever  constant  friend  the  sea  supplies. 
The  taste  of  hot  Arabia's  spice  we  know. 
Free  from  the  scorching  sun  that  makes  it  grow. 
Without  the  worms  in  Persia's  silks  we  shine. 
And,  without  planting,  drink  of  every  vine. 
To  dig  for  wealth,  we  weary  not  our  limbs. 
Gold,  though  the  heaviest  metal,  hither  swims. 
Ours  is  the  harvest  where  the  Indians  mow. 
We  plough  the  deep,  and  reap  what  others  sow. 
Things  of  the  noblest  kind  our  own  soil  breeds. 
Stoat  are  our  men,  and  warlike  ape  our  steeds, 
Rome,  though  her  eagle  through  the  world  had  flown. 
Could  never  make  this  island  all  her  own  !" 
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LONDON    HOUSES. 


Entry  inlo  Loitdon— Architecture — Economy  of  Building— 
Independence— Habits— Crowded  Streets— —Servants-—- 
Punctuality  and  Activity  of  Tradesmen — Clocks^Division 
of  Tirtie. 


If  the  sky  is  dark^  not  less  gloomy  is  the 
whole  first  appearance  of  London  to  him 
who  enters  it  by  the  Dover  road.  The 
smdiy  colour  of  the  houses  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  a  city  that  has  been  burnt. 
If  to  this  be  added  the  silence  which  pre- 
vails in  the  midst  of  a  population  of,  per^ 
haps,  one  millibn  four  hundred  thousand 
persona^  all  in  motion  (so  that  one  seems 
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to  be  in  ft  theatre  c^  Chinese  shades),  and 
the  wearisome  uniformity  of  the  houses, 
almost  all  bmlt  in  the  j^iike  style,  like  a 
city  of  the  beiivers,  it  will  be -easy  to  ima- 
gine, that  on  first  entering' >thisidaiksome 
hive,  tlie  smile  of  pleased  surprise  sooii 
gives  way  to  a  gloomy  wonder.  This  was 
the  old  English  style  of  biiilditig'^,  which 
still  prevails  in  the  country,  ?  But,  since 
the  English  have  substituted  the  bliie  pill 
for  suicide,  or,  still  better,  a  joarney  to 
Paris ;  and, .  instead  :  of  Young's  Night 
Thoughts^ . read  the-  romances  of  Walter 
Scott,  they  have  cheered  up  their  houses 
with  a  jcoat  of  white,  and  have  recently 
rebuilt  the  western  part  c^  the  .capital 
^^west  end'^  in  a  gayer  and  more  varied 
style,  of  architeeture.  I  do  not  mean  to 
assert  tibat^the^ English  have  becomes 
tribe  of  skippers  and  ^  kmghers,  ]ike  the 


ligbtiil  gbDstSy  iritxslMB/JbafiHitod.  <^arob4 
yntrdHi/ aofd  41  ii^ole  hostiof  ii&^nstroshies. 
Wofi  he/i^ihkbiimh0  jSburaidjvittttire^to 
writi»*iibiBiril€i!^rTwMJbaut  at)nie  apf^arithm' 
fitted  toioipfct  ^f*eaek  pavticnilax:  liaifa  stand 

Tte  bmiSflBiare  smailandiitag^.u'  The. 
first  night.  I  spent. in  siiad^z^hims^^  I 
seemed  to  rmj^U  sGii  a&  boai:d  th^ivessel ;; 
the  watlft  wese  equaQy  slender^  and^:  in  greatr 
paFt^  Df  wood^  the  ehasnb^rs  small^  and  the! 
stidnti^^like  a  o<Mnpaniott  kdder;  ^the 
wail9 '  iiu*e  ^  geaeraB]r.  so .-  thin^  jt^t  Hiey 
m&w  tile  passage  of  iSDUOds  .ivithout  inter^; 
m^ta^mr  ^'Tbe^  lodgers^  wcxM  bear  one 
aamtker  .taHsing^  bufr/Miai  they.^iaee  akx^us-^^ 
tomKd;^  ^peaktn  an  imd^::t(Mxe4^  I  eotild 
bear  tlM»  HHinimir  xif  tfaeei6nvef  satidn  ofi  nij!^ 
neightoiirei^rhead^my  K^mitfc^  as  wed£ 
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as  that  of  the  other  neighbour  heneath 
my  feet,  like  the  opposite  point  Nadir;  and 
I  distinguished,  at  intervals,  the  words, 
"  Veiy  fine  weather, — indeed — very  fine 
— comfort— comfortable — great  comfort  " 
— words  which  occur  as  often  in  their  con- 
versation, as  stops  and  commas  in  a  book. 
In  a  word,  the  houses  are  ventrUoquous. 
As  I  said  before,  they  are  all  uniform.  In 
a  three-story  house,  there  are  three  bed- 
rooms, one  over  the  other,  and  three  par- 
lours in  the  same  situation,  so  that  the 
population  is  as  it  were  warehoused  in 
layers  like  merchandise — like  the  cheese 
in  the  storehouses  at  Lodi  and  Codogno. 
The  English  have  not  chosen  without  de- 
sign this  (I  will  venture  to  call  it)  naval 
architecture.  The  advantages  they  derive 
from  living  in  houses  of  small  size  and 
little  durability  are  these :    in  general,  a 
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)imfis«  is  4$i%^biiilt  fyftOQ  years,  if  H;i out- 
Mt^  tfeiek^tierai^  itP  bel0t|gi><6  jAe  {Mroprie- 
tor^  tbe^ro^iKfd  ow?idacli)itMfba  It 
tet&o(k^hap]^6M/itherdbre;  that  >tlie]r  attain 
t6  iaifai^t:^0»t>*ilDngevh^  ;i  oa  the  eitiitMry, 
ti^y  liQitetitxii^^iiible'to  pk^ 
i^Ettord  ^pa^odi'of  their ^esaatenee.r  iJEhe 
Bnglisb,'- ^ho  are^  b^Jt^r.  jaridraietidaiis 
t^an  'fii!i^iteefi^  hftveKN^scovered^  i^t,  by 
buildiftg'iii  this  di|ipery^matinery  they  eon- 
sungid'^^less  vcapital;  - «and^  that  consequeiitly 
the  nntiual  iirtereat  and  tiie  ansiuid:  loss  of 
principal  dM  proportionately  less.  There  is 
anotker  adviuitage:  by ;ti[iis  methbc^pps^ 
t^^il^  is  not  hampered  €iPt]i^rannisedfOver« 
£l^fy<gteiieratioii  loai^  choose  aad  bufld  its 
own'h6t»sei^  aecordii^  to  its<o\rn  caprices, 
and  Jts(cwn  iieeessities ;  i  and^^^though  in 
a  g^eat^  measure  composed  of  wood^i  all  the 
faoitoes  are  as  it  Trere  incombastible,  by 
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means  of  the  insurance  companies,  which 
guarantee  the  value  of  the  house,  the  fur- 
niture, and  everytliing  else.  A  fire  is  no 
misfortune,  but  merely  si  temporary  incon- 
venience to  the  inmates  ;  a  something  to 
look  at  for  the  passengers,  nnd  an  enter- 
taining paragraph  for  the  newspapers.  To 
an  Englishman,  his  house  is  his  Gibraltar ; 
he  must  not  only  be  inviolable,  but  abso- 
lute, without  dispute  or  fuss.  He  prefers 
living  in  a  shell  like  an  oyster,  to  living  in 
a  palace  with  all  the  amioyance  of  a  hen- 
roost. Independence  is  the  vital  air  of  the 
Englishman.  Hence  as  soon  as  a  son  is 
married,  he  leaves  home,  and  like  the 
polypi,  which  when  cut  in  pieces  make  so 
many  polypi  more,  goes  to  evolve  elsewhere 
another  family.  Numerous  and  patriarchal 
families  belong  to  agricultural  communi- 
ties.      Among  commercial  nations,  which 


hay^  ^toric^  afi4  cqkmie^  in  all  parte  of 
th^  globe^  when  the  soa  has  received  a 
suitab^t  ,e4ucat^D>  heaband^isithe  paren- 
tal neKtvWdJ^,j:|iebird8^  goes  ekewbere 
to  build  owiipribimself   .-.      v! 

"  Hail,  Independence,  hail !  heaven's  next  best  gift 
"A)  that  ^Hfc  drid  aii  hnmortai  8011I ; 
mMA«(]$tli£e»  |ti9tita.tb9  b^oqaet  Ugh 

And  sober  meal  gives  taste,  to  the  bow'd  roof 

«'  ^  ■•■1-      J  1'.      J,     f,      ■*         ••"  "' 

T&if^dream'd  repose,  and  to  the  cottage  charms  !** 

,  .  •.  ■  -^^  ',  »■  •         . .    '■     .    •  .•  .    ..•  .  •    • '  > ■ 

The  love  of  *  independence^  that  "  life 
of  lifey '  as  Thomson  calls  it  in  his  poem 
on  liberty/ manifests  itself  even  in  the 
churches^  where  every  English  family  has 
a  seat  of  its  own,  surrounded  by  a  fence. 
Whoever  travels  in  England  will  observe, 
how,:  even  in  the  smallest  villages,  the 
n)L€»anest  habitations  are  separated  from 
onewiotfa^  by  a  hedge,  a  wall,  or  a  paling. 
No  empire  can  have  its  boundaries  better 
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defii^ed^'  or  can:  pmrd  ito '  ind^^d^ifii 
with  niore  jeaiousy^      .     t .. .  .;   .^j  -Ju  >j.?^ 

.  WayM^i  iDQ^  the  Biij^l&higbdd'^a^ii^^ 
Beeau$e>theiyido  nijib  practise^  'The^lii^)^ 
ar?  so  small  and  do  W(^alc,<  tfaiat^'hef^ti 
wcnild  '^nt  a  <^aper  in  the  third  stDry.  itt^'t 
riiDL  thie  risk  of  thundering  like  k^b^iAb^bl^ 
dpwnijitx)  t^  kitchen^  \rhidirk^|)liad6diifi- 
derg^^^U^d.*  Why  k  it  that  the^Ufi^fish 
gesticulate  so  little^  and  haT<i  their  artni 
almost  always,  glued  to  their  sides  P^^Fdb 
theii»ame  reason.  I  it^eUeVe^  the  robln^'lif^ 
so  small  that  it  is  impossible  to  wave  ^ner*l; 
aim  without  tweaking  something/  or  irS^ 
conveniencpg  somebody.  : 
Some  people  ai^e  qtate  thunde^strtkik  At 


r 
>     ,     *  ....  .- 


•  This  is  no  mere  hyperbole  of  mine.  One  of  the  stipula- 
tions on  ttktng.  a  house  in  London  is  often  that  na  dancing 
shall  take  place  in  it.  -  ^'  •         <   '^  • 
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^^^§ile^^  wbiebpmviiils  amongf^  the  inha- 
bitants of  London.  ButJboie<  eould  one 
miU4QQ;four  huo^^  thoiiMi^  persons  live 
to^^ti^erjHithQHJt  t^ilence^?  .  Tlm'toTitent  of 
ram3oWoffm,..md  ohildiwi^  jcarts,- c««!. 
|iaggs^fii»d  i^QFses>i£rom  the  Strand  t6  the 
£3^0}img6,JsiS0istarong,'that  it  i^'saidt^ 
in  winter. thiei^e;  are  two  degrees  of  F^diren* 
hdtb^digei^fncie  bebween:  the  atmospfacare  of 
tills  long  tlii;m  of ;  street,  *  and  i;h8t  Jol^  the 
^^stJSu.d;$  I  jbiave  Iwti  ascerfaiined'  the 
(f  tttk  <^£jtlu$ ;  but  from  the  many  avehiies 
t^ei^^  ai^  to  the  .Stmndy  it  la  r&^f  likely  to 
\ffi  correQt  ^V9V^  Cimving  Crc»a  to  the 
Royal  Exchange  is  an  eneyolopsedia  of :the 
W0^\4r  Aj^iapparent  anarchy  prevaak^  but 
without  confusion  or  disorder.  The  rules 
which  the  poet  Gay*  laya^  down  for  walking 

*  IJis  poem  h  ei^lUed  "  Trivia^  or  the  Art  of  Walking  the 
Streets  of  Lottdon,  in  three  Books.-* 
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With  safety  ialoQg  thk  tract  of  about  three 
mites^: ftpp^ae  to rnie  uimecessai^r^  'The 
halH^l^f  ti^vi^i]:^)  this  whklpN^l  ireiider^ 
the  pil^iagftj^easy  ta  eivetf  one^^it^bmit^dis^ 
puttes^^in^ut  aECoidentsj  Withi]|Qt|Athetfii0; 
Mjif.^thfiTf  were  no  ofastadi»»iitefegmK?i^'I 
^]^{^E^^jj|kli$  the  simetUag^mtJ^ 
sibiicKithea  ctfrthepasses^feK^s  die  Wth 
seqiied^i^vOfithe  moltipii^y  <tfi^iAiites. 
I.do^l  say  it  by  way  of^e[^pnim^49r|it;' if 
Naples  di^yuld  ever  have  a  p(4)alatito.'  otu 
miUioD^  aB4  a  half*  it  would  be  necfe^saEry 
for^vegn  Neapolitan  wrndpipes^to^patthem- 
seWea^fMader  sonaie  restraint  1  _  It>ls  oisty  in 
Spain  thatri  silence  is-  the  compahic»  of 
idlei^ieas*  This  k  perhapsi  the>|)erfeetioii 
of  idleness  ;  idleness  at  its  ne  plm  ultras.  ' 
In  London  I>havec^n  risen /early,  in 
order  to.  be  pf eseiit  at  the  iapseetisu^le  of  the 
resurreotion  of  a  million  and  a>half  of  pep- 
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ple«:;  1Mb  great  monster  x>f  a  capital^  like 
an  jtnmeoae^nt'fiwaking,  shoWB'the  ^t 
»|gnftxxf  life  iuillie  extremideft^  Motion 
bggintjiit  the  eirciiihferencey  a^^  by  little 
m^, littkp ifptii  ron :  getting  strength/  and 
puslw^ii^bimtMM:  the  centre,  till  lit  ten 
Of^ockitfoflbmenees  the  full  liubbvib/wliieh 
gow  1013  aronlsimaUy  in^reasii^:  tilt  four 
a^toek^^tBe  'C^iahge  hour.  It  seests  as  if 
theiipopidation  fbllowed  the  laws'6if  the 
tide  uatslfihis  hour ;  it  now  coiiiiii«ies  iicm^'* 
ing ^from  the  circumference  ta  the  Ex* 
changer  at  half^past  four,  whei^  tiie  Ex« 
change  is  shut;  the  ebb  begins  ^'^d  cur- 
rents of  people,  coaches,  and  houses,  rash 
from^e  Exchange  to  the  circumference; 

Among  an  industrious  nation^  inces- 
santiy  occupied,  panting  for  riches,*  man, 
or  pl^ysical  force,  is  a  valuable  commodity. 
Man  is  tkar.  and  it  is  therefore  expedient 
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to  be  very  ecDnomical  of  him..  It,  is  not 
as  in  the^  eouhtries  of  indolence^  where  the 
nianH(t£id  iheeardi  alike  haye  little  or  4  bo 
value*  AT4U*kish  Effendi^  oFgeBitteman^ 
always  walks  about  with  a  Jtrain  of;  useless 
seivalbt&at  his  heels..  In  the  same  imanner 
a  Polish  nbbl^rman,  or  a  grandee. of. Spain^ 
eonstmies  a  great  quantity  of  men,  who 
are  *  otherwise  unproductive.  I  was  told, 
that  the'  Duke  c^  Medina  Cell  has  m  his  pay 
four  hundred'  servants,  and  thathegoes  to 
the  Prado^  in  a  carriage  worse  than  a  Pa- 
risian painehei  It  was ;  the  same  in  JBc^- 
land  when  there  was  no  foreign  commerce, 
and  no  home  manufactures.  Not  know- 
ing in  what  way  to  consimoe  their  surplus 
re veriues,^^the  old  English  landowner  used 
to  maintain  a  hundred^  and,  in  some  ^eajE^^r, 
even  a  thousand&llowers.  At  the  .pre^nt 
day,  the  greatest  housep  have  not  more 


llian  tenf  <^t  fcwelve  tervants  ;*  and^  setting 
^Ide^the  wealthy  who  are  always  an  ex- 
e6ptiott^<m  every  nation^  and  taking  the 
gr4»teM:^numbery  it  cknnot  be  denied  that 
wEngUlnd^iand  especially  in  London,  there 
IS  ^VQi^  ]^at  ^saving,  both  of  timie  and  of 
isenraiite.  «  Suk  how  can  tibis  be  Reconciled 
#ith  the  iJBudly^yaunted^eomfort  of  the 
fin^lidh^  I  Thus :  the  milk,  the  bread,  the 
tmttis^^'^the  beeii',  the  fish,  tlie  ineat,  the 
feews|Mq>er,  the  lettere,— ^all  are  toought  to 

tlie  hoitsfe  every  day,  at  the  same  hour, 

■       -•  » 

without  fail,  by  the  shof^eepers  and.  the 
{)0iM;men.     It  is  well  known  that  all  the 

strdet-dobrs  are  kepf;  shut,  as  is  the  Custom 

•  ^     .         ■ 

in  Florence  and*  the  other  cities  of  Tus- 
cteiy.  •  In 'Order  that  the  neighbourhood 
^iioiild  not  be  disturbed,  it  has  beoome  a^ 
tinderst6ddthi]%  for  the^  messengers  to 
give  aLoin^rap  on  the  knocker,  or  a  sift- 
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gle  pull, at  the  bell^  which  qommunicat^ 
with  the  underground. kitchen,  where,  the 
servant!  are^  Inhere  is  another  conventual 
sig^i  for;vi8ite,  which  powists  in  a.yapid 
successipn  of  knocks^  the  jopioi^  loud  ABd 
noisy ^  aQpording  to  the  te^:  or  assume 
consequence  or  fashion  of  ithjB.pai^  On 
this  system,  Paripi  mak^s^  his  him)  ta&.  in 
public  i^  a  high  and  discordant  v^ce^  thftk 
every  oqe  may  h^r  him,  and  pay  the^same 
respect  to  his  accents  as  to  thonec^^-tbe 
great  Thunderer.*'..  Even  in  London^  tibe 
magnanimous  heroes  of  fashion  annowee 
themselves  to  the  obtuse  senses  of  Hm 
vulgar  with  "echoing  blows,"  like  th<^e 
of.  the  hammer  of  Bronte. 

Thi9  custom  requires  punctuality  in  ser^ 
vants,  and  an  unfiEuling  attendance  at  their, 
posts.  The  price  frf  gyery  thing  is  ^xed, 
so  that  there  ^  no  loom  for  haggling^  lUsr 


{»ite/:or  gossip*  All  this  going  and  coming 
of^buyem  loid^'seU^^^s  notedi^ss^  Many 
iMritsrs  tide<id»6tit»^^lJ3nB6^^^  so 

ri^^^Iii»tk^  ««d  «l€g^t;  t^tik  «fl  ItiOlan 

of  tfa^tt  at  ttie^OortfC^  rThe  Ikltehtfts Ythay 
be  ivei}a«xit^i^^^  'tobv^ttg^-the 

on  '^efy  0teeds^>  and  ^disfaings «ldtig^  ad  lult 
gallc^^v;  A  .system  like  ithii  ye^irSS'hj^o^ 
labl^  Wder;^iind  a^  set uj^otH^icMsiob  of 
time.  FortliisTettsbti^heipeiiii^ 
waib^bea  everywh^e^^^^^^^oi^  i&mf^'^UiS^p\e; 
ax^  isi«m€«iffl^i»  on  iii  thtfifoul*  ^<tkf ^^^ 
st^lei  in  tb€pd(ik«k«f  ^vety^ifr;  i^4tie 
kitchen  of  the  loiWi^W ^i»mpstl^  >3?lii$ 

isi«  nat|lA)^woftlagi  td^.the«<»i4i^^ 

E  3 
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Nothing  can  be  more  ingenious  than  the 
various  ways  in  which  the  English  contriye 
to  mark  the  division  of  time.  In  some 
machines,  for  example,  at  every  certain 
number  of  strokes,  the  machine  rings  a  bell 
to  inform  the  workmen  of  the  fact.  Tlie 
tread-mtll,  introduced  for  a  punishment 
and  an  employment  in  the  houses  of  cor- 
rection, also  rings  a  bell  every  time  it 
makes  a  certain  number  of  revolutions. 
In  the  wool-carding  manufactory  at  Man- 
chester there  is  a  species  of  clock  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  watchman,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
guard  against  fire,  has  kept  awake  all  the 
night.  If,  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  he 
omits  to  pull  a  rope  which  hangs  from  the 
wall  outside,  the  clock  within  notes  down 
and  reveals  his  negligence  in  the  morning. 
One  shopman,  therefore,  in  London, 
supplies  the  place  of  forty  or  fifty  servants : 


tlieJ  sfaa^  tnoytlt^^clktaiit,  and  rembtety 
saxigertv>ufitib»uib  a«rf  inconv^nlQiice/^^llie 
shc^ee^rs  4&ii^Mlves  dic^  not  Mmain 
idle^^i»td;/jtt^a8^  of  men^  in  «bm6  places 
latdt^t^tid^ti^kre  employed.  Tbeiiews- 
pupdrs  a]^(^^6kdtlllilted  from  house  to  hcmse 
atift  fi)9yr]^^flea4dltf  the  cameras  a  boy 
of  ^^ni^^  cH^y^m^Ue  yairs  iM,  active  aa  a 
spii^]^^xi(d«  as  time,  whobrings  them  and 

tabw^&ka-«w4y- 

^^thte  ^yst^fn,  (lie  iiervants  remM^  at 
hotn^witb  nothing  to  tMvert  them  from 
theii<^  occupations.  The  servant  midds^ 
e^ecildlyy  very  seldom  go  out  dui^ng  all 
the  w^feky  until  the  anival  of  Sunday  s^ts 
thei^  aft  lihei^  for  three  or  four  hours.  It 
fcMbw^-aUo,  that  an  English  J4mily  has 
nO:^Deed  6f  keeping  any  great  «tore  of 
pro^i^icms  iii  th6  hbuse;  thete  is  in  ^oii- 


t. 
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sei}Uence.  less  occupation  of  f  ootn,  $iid  l6^ 

a 

oecasiott  for  capital,  less  isare,  less  waste, 
less  smelly  and  less  wear  atid.tear. 

■r      '       :     '.:■■•-■■    i      J-  "i     . 
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TEA  GARDENS. 


Sundays-Amusement — Parochial  and  other  SchoolS'^News- 
papers  ^Taverns— Politics — Loveof  Flower? — TeaGrardehs 
— Rdigion — Swearing — ^Mechanics— Gymnastics  ^  Brayery 
of  Artificers— Division  of  Labour — Libraries— Knowledge 
among  the  People --Domestic  ComfoM— Steam  Engines-^ 
Competition  with  Manual  Labour. 


''  The  seventh  day  this,  the  jubilee  of  man, 

London!  right  well  thou  know'st  the  day  of  prayer. 
Then  thy  spruce  citizen^  wash'd  artiran. 

And  smug  apprentice,  gulp  their  weekly  air; 
lliy  coach  of  hackney,  whisky,  one-horse  chair. 

And  humblest  gig  through  Sunday  suburbs  whirl. 
To  Hampstead,  Brentford,  Harrow,  make  repair, 

Till  the  tirM  jade  the  wheel  forgets  to  hurl, 

Provoking  envious  jibe  from  each  pedestrian  churl.^ 

Byrofi't  Childe  Harold, 


*■■ 


How  to  get  through  the  supremely  dull^ 
and  wearisome  English  Sunday  is  always  a 
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puzzling  problem.  This  country,  all  alive, 
all  in  motion,  on  other  days,  is,  as  it  tv^ere, 
struck  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy  on  the  Sun- 
day. In  general,  the  foreigner,  to  make 
his  escape  from  the  '^soleicnn  sadness,'* 
climbs  at  ten  in  the  momiftg  upon  obe  of 
the  unfeilitig  four^hbrse  ^gfe^  •  'a^  GbMiig 
vCro^  or  Hccadilly,  and  oontAvesy  litr  iny 
mfe>  to  get  himself  whirlea  a#ay^  from 
London.  He  goes  to  Riehmondv  tak^  a 
quiet  stroll  in  the  beautiful  pari^,  admires 
the  tortuous  bend  of  the  Thames,r^hich 

will  appear  to  him  a  muddy  or  ft  golden 

*.'••_■•  ■  .    ..... 

stream,  a&  he  is  in  a  poetic  or  prosaic  .hu- 
mour,—aiid  pays  at  an  enormous  irate,  for 
a  dinner,  seasoned  with  the  formal  ^bows 
of  servants  m  silk  stockings,  -  who  are 
dressed  in  black  #om  top  to  toe,  like  an 
advoiSifev^Tififo:  Ol*  he^«»  to  ©reen- 
ineh  to^  admir^  i^otb^jr  bettij^fel  p^    tb6 
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famous  observatory/  and  the  magnificent 
hospital  ipr  invaUd  seamen  ;  wd  .takes  his 
dinner, in, sight  of.ljbcr  many  ye^els  sailing 
paat^Qni.thj9ir4r^urn  from  China  or  the  In* 
dies«  cQ^^i^h^Ji^^hes  for  a  more  econo* 
mic»i,exc«rJ5ii?^,Yhe  goes  to. gape  on  the 
lovely^  biU  of  Ha^pstead,,  compas^iQnc^tipg 
ifOndon^  enveloped  m  its  elpud  of  snoloke^ 
and^  ef)^9grati4«(tiag :  hiftiself  on  having 
madpi>hifii.  escape^  from  it  All  the^e  are 
good ;  prej^ervatiyes .  agaiqftt  the;  bore  of 
$pnday^  but  it  is  not  in  any  of  these  beau- 
tifeil,  but,>  it<>twi)thstanding,  melancholy 
places^;  nor  yet  at  ,the  brilliant--r:and  se- 
lious^rpromejiade  in  -  Hyderparll  that  a 
fi^gH^r.rnpstjieeJc  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  the  nation.  John  Bull  -does  not 
g$>  tQ^^hojV;  hi?  p?(9es  in  Hyde-park  or  Ken- 
^ff^TgnS*|etjSj,-njftr  to.fee^  Wmsetf  with 
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pastorals  in  Windsor-forest.  If  you  wish 
to  see  that  marvellous  personage,  who  has 
been  the  admiration  and  the  laughing- 
stock of  Europe  for  more  than  a  century ; 
who  clothes  almost  all  the  world;  who 
gains  battles  by  sea  and  land  without 
much  boasting  about  it ;  who  worlis  as 
much  as  three,  and  eats  and  drinks  enough 
for  six  ;  who  is  the  pawnbroker  and  mo- 
ney-lender to  all  the  kings  and  all  the  re- 
publics on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  is  yet, 
in  a  mcmncr,  bankruptcied  at  home,  and 
is  sometimes  like  Midas,  famishing  with 
hunger  in  the  midst  of  gold — you  must 
seek  him  elsewhere.  In  the  winter  you 
must  descend  into  the  subterranean  ta- 
verns. There,  round  a  blazing  sca-coal 
fire,  you  will  find  seated  the  English  work- 
ing men,  well-dressed,  well-shod,  smok- 
ing, drinking,  reading, — and  holding  their 


«ktor'«Si^;ilM$*'Si(adft^sCb(k>I§  %fii<}h  are 
k«^r^n''^ttdfoi]iry  ^>k\l  elteses  of 
diSfrMfi»ii  tttft'  tli»':«la«iaCiMfi«<i  the  pobt 

trttbii r^^f;    ihci&ifg,  -  dSd^^'aftlhiiletic. 

^^ddts^'^tl'^M^^^  beadles  o|<^(Bitg-  and 
#¥ttitt#»i|hd<l^kte  '^ei^  tiiitgbC  tlie-ru- 
dteefl«H^^  tiaM^gttit^iseaf-  and^^mody. 

ptti9a<ieAi  a^'fctsk  niiitiBer  ^bf -poets,— 
iiau)ng>^^beni,^  JaA^es  BeiM^  ii,  ^floor  far- 
mer,-^ A«hdt^' '\^  '^*^TKe  Miii^-e!';"  aiid 
BulriAi-ated^^W'  Hufiibte  faitaiJii-j  who  be- 
cattii?,  Witliai:  ii^  rl¥ftl^^he*  T!i€i;6cntus  of 
niiodem'tlfties.  'Fo^this  cliws  of  headers 
there  ar6  pttMfehed  "a  number '  of  Sunday 
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newspi^ra,  which  eontAm  an  ^bridgn^Qt 
of  all  the  intelligence,  ^peccbtes^  and  ob^ 
servatibiis,  which  ba¥e  "^pp^ed  in  Hie 
dailjr  tiewspapers-in  the  co)iF9e^o(tb9?weetc. 
Tl^us  ^  bIa<^ls$mUb  and  'the  weaM#riife 
as  well  aequblated  with  ibe  gireat  events 
which  are  pad^iog)  as  the  first  speajketcM  in 
parliament  Tliis  is  not  a  matter  of  ti^ifling 
impOTtwice :  it  is  in  th^^e  tavetoft  ftud 
amid  the  «moke^of  tobacco  an4  the  ixkmn 
of  porter^that  puWc  opinion  takes  its  rii^^ 
and  it3  original  form^^^that  it  rf  acbi^a  it9 
first  stage.  It  h  here  tl^  the  conduct  of 
every  citizen  is  weighed ;  this  is  the  i?oa(d 
which  leads  to  the  capitol  or  the  TarpeiAO 
rock ;  it  is  here  that  the  love  ei  country 
and  -love  of  glory  are  kindled/  that  the 
services  rendered-to  the  f>nblic  by  zealous 
patriots  Hare  made  knowti^  that  applause 
and  diisiipprobation  take  4heir  origin;  it 
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was  here  that  arose  the  triumph  of  Bur- 
dett  when  he  left  the  Tower,  and  tlic 
curses  on  Castlereagh  when  he  descended 
into  the  tomb ;  it  is  here  tliat  begins  the 
censure  or  the  approval  of  a  new  law  ;  and 
it  is  here  that  the  rewards  of  desert,  or 
the  rebuffs  of  demerit,  are  prepared  against 
the  time  of  election.  The  tavern  is  the 
forum  of  the  English,  with  this  difference, 
that  here  there  is  no  dispute  or  contest. 
Whether  from  the  climate,  temperament, 
or  education,  whatever  may  be  the  reason, 
certain  it  is,  that  in  these  taverns  more 
quietness,  order,  and  decorum,  are  ob- 
served, than  in  our  churches:  and  these 
tavern-statesmen,  after  they  have  filled 
themselves  full  of  beer  and  mixed  liquors, 
instead  of  seeking  for  quarrels,  fall  directly 
on  the  pavement,  "as  falls  a  body  dead." 
In  the  summer,  John  Bull  likes  afCer 
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dmiier  to  cheer  iiis  eyes  with -a  glimpse  of 
the  fecmntiy  *iiia  tire  gitfcn.  The  tifttioh 
altogether  has  a  'pAtftc^lAr  iovl^ 
trees  aaad' flowers.  Th^  tiWrf  IM^^-ttH^ 
parks/  oiAss  of  a  thotteand^  3^ra?^^row£h> 
\ititoiiehed  %  the  axei-^li6£-tt)tiSE^HfiAl 
of  exotic  plants,  exquisite  Yffiil*^  fin^SP^tfe 
rarest  flowers ;  Uiere^  is  itidt  ir  c'6tte^^m 
England  which  has  not  before^ ^a^itty 
piece  of  ground  for  the  cuitiVsttibh  -  bf 
flowers;  and  even  the  poor  towttiimpHv^ 
soned  artizan  works  at  hii^  loom  in  isight 
of  pots  of  flowers,  placed  on  the  wihdbw-f 
sill  (with  a  mind  rio  less  generous  thaQ 
my  lord's),  in  order  that  the  -  passenger* 
also  may  enjoy  the  sight  of  them.  The 
love  of  flbSvers  is  in  itself  a  great  sign  of 
civilization.  ^      '    '  ^' 

Frofti  'time   iinmemoriiil    tiiere    have 

r-  - 

---■#■  ' '  '  '  - 

existed  m  EBgkdd    footpaths  for  'ge- 
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neral  use  acrosa  the  fields  belonging  to 
private  indiyidualBt  Some  years  ago  the 
lauidowtiers^  m^rywhere  insa^able,  endea* 
Fpuredjtp?do^  these  footwaysi  apd  de* 
priy^-^  .public  of  the  healthful  and 
iimoc^t  reqrj^tion  of  walking  in  them* 
Wh4(.-.)ira^,  ,t)b^  consequence  ?  In  almost 
e.Ye];y;j)Qun(y  ft^.  society  has  been  formed 
fQVi  d€yrexMli|pg),the  rights  and  recreations 
0f  the  pfM>p^.  This  will  sufficiently  show 
how  neiM^ly  the  ipeppje  have  their  rights 
at  hi^a]^>-Hmd  hofw  dearly  they  love  their 
rurol.  walks» . 

;In  the  neighbourhood  of  Londk)n  there 
are  a.  great  many .  gardfois^  planted  with 
large  and  shady  tKes^  galled  Tea  Gardens, 
where  the  workmen  with  their  families  go 
to  take  tea  after  dinner,  or  to  drink  the 
^,  aut-brown  ale."  One  of  the.  most  beau- 
tifiil  a£;d&^  is  Cumberland  Garden;^  on 

F  3 
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the  banks  of  the  Thames,  near  Vauxhall.. 
All  over  the  gardens  are  scattered  a  num- 
ber of  clean  little  tables,  around  which 
are  collected  groups  of  four  or  six  work- 
men, smoking  with  long  white  earthen 
pipes  (which  are  supplied  by  the  landlord, 
filled  with  tobacco,  for  a  penny),  leaning 
back,  and  throwing  forth  from  time  to 
time  with  the  clouds  of  smoke,  some  im- 
perfect sentence,  just  as  we  read  Corporal 
Trim  and  the  Captain  did,  in  Tristram 
Shandy.  He  who  has  not  experienced  the 
luxury  of  repose  after  five  or  six  days' 
fatigue,  cannot  conceive  how  these  men, 
speaking  little  and  moving  less,  are  never- 
theless most  happy  in  this  living  statue- 
tike  condition.  Not  an  instrument  is  to 
be  heard,  not  a  single  note  of  music, — 
nothing  meets  the  ear  but  the  buzz  of  the 
talkers,  who  speak  in  an  under-tone ;- — 
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While  Atli6b<^M$s/Ml<^  k€«p  ^om- 

mg  aiid^t^g'b]^  tli^^'^^  On  <Hir 
lakes^  vre  are  BJsawitdmeA  "io  hear  nAusical 
instrumentei  Mi9tlb  ^dr  vocal  aecompani- 
meirts^  and^Hiitftge  sotigs.  For  the  want 
of  ;tiiB8».tb€idES|i^lisfa).  who  are  pasnionatdy 
4e(T0ted  .tfitmmj^e  and  poetry,  are  n^  td 
be.  Uahiedoithe^Pifotestant  religion  /does 
mA  admit  df  dferersddn 'on  the  Sunda^*^^ 
it.  de{iiaiidb4;be  <!fon«eeratioQ  of  it  to  cto* 
templatibn^i  tO' serioitsnefts,  to  seliPexaiftii- 
nation;>-^witi)out$  liowey^r,  denying  the 
consolations  of  the  botUe.  .  In  Scotland, 
where  the^  religion  ci  the  ferocious  Calvin 
prevails^  the  Sunday  is  still  more  silent 
and?  gloomy  1  a  smile  is  almost  thought 
a  {»x)fiEmation; ; '  On  this  day  of  absolute 
inac(3on,  the  barbers  are  scarcely  permit-^ 
ted  tor  exercise4;b^r  necessary  tradje  after 
nine vjn: the  < morning.  -  I- verily  believe 


4a|^;  and /^(Ejcybody  |k9pv©3  tte  ^iff.f^ 

in  mb&y  pbcfcfis  tile  toll  afi  >tibe  tenupBrn^ 
Ah^  privmte  carriages^  is  doi)d)l6d  £h  thabflajr^^ 

On  <lie  60DtiBeiit  there  i^i  gIreAt  talfe 
of  tiie  ^earihg  1^  the  Snglirik^-i^'^^ttyt* 
tranendous  **G— d  d-^n,**  I  betiive,  ior 
my  part,  that  a  Venetian  gondolifer  Qrt» 
Bolognese  carder,  iwears  ndofe  ^tilan^^t? 
thousand  Englishnleii  put  togethto:  vbe^ 
i^des,  I  have  obserred>  in  all  tber  ptiblio^ 
houses,  a  liiotace  froih  the  magisteal£s» 
hung  up,  threatening  to  punish- 'tvitho^ 
fine  any  person  \9bo  should  inake  t^(e;'of 
anoatihu '.'  *        •  ■.'•'•  ...t^vj^ 

Whoever  has  fot&ied  ?ikn  idea  bfilh^ 
English  firomtiie  finest  j^ci^Qi '^of  Vottaic^ 


(whicK  tw^  not  itiame^i 
j^^jesd  Tlt%  xircHaSA  be  tKurpmed'  to  find 
the  rosy  cheeks  and  robtt^  atblede  fimns 
he  tfdks  dT^abftilged  into  the  pallid  &ces, 
aqd  weak^  thii^^eaidy  frames,  that  charac- 
tamu^^lhsi  ajbchaniu  who  feoqoeiit/tiii^se 
gfi^dM.^  rt^lmlilpade.  impioyea  a  popula^ 
tioo^-4l»u<m  tte  tkukn  wpmk^it  iWfaat;^  a 
diffiirebee  .JbetwMm  a^  Scoteh.  hig^lander 
mid  :a  Oias^w  .weavel*!  ^The  one  ^stiU 
FetamsLtfae^'xrell4aut  and  athletic  form  of 
thei  warriors^^  descxabed  by  Osswn :« legs  like 
the  marble  columBr  of  Lena,  a. breast  high 
and  ami^e'  a&'  a  cuirass^^^  the;  colour  of 
vigoot:  ia  his  dieeks^:  in  all  hia  deport^ 
ment  the  fim  and  mettle  of  health  and 
stren^h  :^H-the  other^^oii  the  contrary^  ii 
lean,  Ul-made,  old  before  his  time;.:  and 
feeble  in  ldi»  gUt^x-^What  ^icodtxast  >be-^ 
tween;iin  EngK^  ooac&mdm  and  a  Man-^ 
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Chester  spinner  t  The  former  is  the  very 
model  of  a  lusty  Bacchus, — the  latter  of 
a  prisoner  for  life. 

The  deterioration  of  the  population  is  a 
disadvantage  of  manufacturing  states  that 
has  never  yet  been  sufficiently  considered. 
I  made  it  my  business  to  seek  for  some 
statistics  of  the  manufacturing  classes,  in 
order  to  discover  their  maladies  and  usual 
length  of  life,  but  did  not  succeed  in  dis- 
covering any,  and  I  believe  none  are  to 
be  found.  It  is  difficult,  in  fact,  to  pro- 
cure any  that  can  be  relied  on,  from  the 
continual  removal  of  the  workmen  from 
place  to  place.  Some  physicians  of  Man- 
chester have  endeavoured  to  spread  the 
belief,  that  the  duration  of  life  is  the 
longest  in  those  cities  where  manufac- 
tures have  most  increased. — It  is  a  pity 
Molifere  is   not  alive !      He  would  here 


l^ve  9^1  flop  ^Vlbj/^t  for  nusiog  a  laugh,  at 
the  ^pei^ .of  qnn^Ji^ery  i-r-The  assertion 
has  not  gained  the  sligh^t  belief  from 
th(^f^  p^jl^api(|^^  who  are  exerting 
t^^sng^lv^  i^i-p^yide  a  remedy  f(tf  the 

dw?f^  ^>?Nfby  tb*y  v^  <^o  well  per* 
sijiAi^^  ,ihi8^,.ji:^clfiae   and    sedeoytary  iife 

iau*fc.dft  tQ  <^e  RMwmfecturpr.    Some  of 

tl^a^  fc4F  jQfjtanp^v  Mr.  brougham  ajid 

Mr.  Hume,  have  encouraged  th^  ?9taJl>- 

l^hpaent  of  scl|0(^  for  gyjQ(;ina9tie8,  \ybere> 

mthf  hours  pf  reyt^  the  workmen  may 

e^rcise  th^  yim}>»  in  strengthening  and 

diyi^rt^pg,  sfiprfs-    Tlie  moijt  persey^ring 

<4,:t^mi  ajji,  Mr.  Qwm,  after  having  m- 

troduM;^  eyei^.danfi)^         his  stupendous 

mfii!i:#?tfljry    pf   JJfftw  ;L««ark,    between 

B^^bwgh  andjGUijgow,  lUYPPted  a  pew 
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tures,  and  went  to  America  to  try  the 
experiment.  The  classes  of  workmen  are 
more  or  less  ill-looking  according  to  the 
character  of  their  trades  ;  the  population 
of  Birmingham  and  Sheffield,  employed 
principally  in  forges  and  ironworks,  pre- 
sent a  much  finer  and  stronger  appearance 
than  that  of  Manchester  and  Glasgow, 
which  is  almost  entirely  imprisoned  in 
cotton  factories. 

When  I  made  some  of  these  remarks  at 
Liverpool,  to  one  of  the  many  intelligent 
and  well-informed  mechanics  of  that  city, 
he  informed  me  that  in  the  last  war  with 
France,  the  regiments  recruited  from  that 
most  industi-ious  county — Lancashire, — 
were  distinguished  above  the  rest  for  their 
bravery.  This  may  very  well  be,  since  it 
is  not  the  practice  in  the  present  day  to 
fight  hand  to  hand.     There  is  no  reason  to 
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believe  that  afttflcers  make  bad  soldiers^ 
astheRonaan^  beHcred  them,  and  as  the 
FlorentifiM  of  the  middle  ages  proved 
themsel^sea.  Iti  Persia,  where  the  strength 
of  an -army/sii^l]  lies  in  the  cavalry,' a  ser- 
vice wbU^^^fb^ires  strength  and  pecoliar 
dextl)tit)ri4;be  4dhiabitants  of  the  tnanu&c- 
ti]ri|^^eh:i6^4o  not  turn  out  to  be  good 
soldiei%/f "But  the  war  of  modern  times,  in 
Europe,  depends  on  bravery  and  disci- 
pline^ the  English  armies, ^who  are  in  these 
respects  exemplary,  are,  for  a  good  third 
peirt,  composed  of  artificers. 

The  division  of  labour,  :so  iessential  to 
the  rapidity  and  the  perfection  of  manufac- 
tures, and  so  much  in  use  in  England,  is 
injurious  to  the  development  of  the  men- 
tal feculties  of  the  artizan,  or  even,  per- 
haps, is  fatal  to  it.  With  what  ideas  can 
his  moA  be  ennched  by  that  shuttle,  that 
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wheel,  or  that  spindle,  which  moves  in- 
cessantly and  unvaryingly  before  his  eyes 
twelve  hours  in  the  day?  "  The  result," 
says  M.  Say,  "is a  degeneracy  in  man,  con- 
sidered as  an  individual.  It  is  a  sad  account 
to  give  of  one's  self, — that  one  has  never 
made  anything  but  the  eighteenth  part  of 
a  pin  !"  If  the  workman  did  not  enjoy  the 
incalculable  advantage  of  his  companions' 
society,  which  in  his  hours  of  rest  awakes 
him,  electrifies  l«m,  and  invigorates  all  his 
faculties,  and  had  not  always  before  him 
the  endless  panoramas  which  are  constantly 
presented  from  his  living  in  a  city,  he 
would  become,  at  the  end  of  a  few  years,  a 
perfect  automaton.  In  fact,  instead  of 
saying  that  a  master-manufacturer  em- 
ploys sucii  a  number  of  workmen,  it  is 
commonly  said,  that  he  employs  such  a 
number  of  hands,  as  if  the  journeymen  had 
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really  no  heads.  The  :Broughams/the 
Homes/  the  Burdetts,  the  Aliens, — the 
protectors  and  protected  of  these  classes,-^ 
were  well  aware  of  this  evil,  and  set  them- 
selves zealously  to  work  to  discover  the 
remedy.  They  hit  upon  the  idea  of  estab- 
lishing libraries  for  mechanics  in  every 
city  in  the  kingdom.  These  are  only  open 
for  two  hours  in  the  evening ;  they  contain 
histories,  voyages,  and  travels,  models  of 
machines,  &c.  The  subscription  for  a 
quarter  is  only  eighteen-pence  English. 
Not  content  with  tliese,  they  founded  in 
the  most  populous  cities,  professorships  of 
mechanics  and  of  chemistry  applied  to  the 
arts.  In  London,  more  than  1500  opera* 
tives  contribute  each  a  guinea  a-year  for 
admission:  this  year  a  working  shoe- 
maker gained  a  prize  of  ten  guineas  for  an 
essay  on  geometry.     Some  months  ago  a 
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society  was  formed  "  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,"  which  pubUshes  and 
distributes  every  month  a  great  number  of 
elementary  treatises  on  all  the  branches 
of  the  great  tree  of  human  knowledge. 
The  Sunday  papers,  and  the  frequent 
public  meetings  which  the  mechanics  at- 
tend, and  where  the  most  eloquent 
speakers  address  the  multitude  on  public 
affairs,  are  an  aliment  and  a  stimulus  to 
their  minds.  Mr.  Hume,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  13th  December  1826, 
declared  that  the  stamp-duty  on  news- 
papers was  far  too  heavy  in  England.  In 
the  United  States,  the  population  of  which 
is  little  more  than  half  that  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, there  are  590  newspapers  ;  while  in 
Great  Britain,  on  account  of  the  weight  of 
the  taxes,  there  are  no  more  than  484. 
He  gave  notice,  after  these  details,  that  he 
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should  move  for  a  reduction  of  the  duty,  at 
least  on  iihose  weekly  papers  Mrhieh  are 
chiefly  iotended  fov  the  working  classes. 
Mtj  ■'  Brougham^  who .  is  ambitious  of 
maMng'  that  popular  instruction  he  has 
so  wonderfully  promoted  a  durable  monu- 
ment to  his  name,  witii  his  accustomed 
eloquence,  seconded  the  proposal.  The 
influence  that  the  press  must.exerciise  in  a 
state  where  it  is  free,  must  (I  would  repeat 
it  a  tiiousand  times)  be.  incalculable.  I 
will  venture  to  say,  that  its  influence  must 
be  greater  than  that  of  religion  itself!  It 
is  from  these  fountains  that  public  opinion 
springs  forth ;  and  this  is  alone  sufficient 
to  correct  all  the  errors  of  legislation,  and 
restrain  all  the  abuses,  of  power.  It  is  a 
real  panacea.  The  newspapers  are  the 
*^-daily  bread  "  of  morning  and  evening  to 
every  Ekiglishman.    So  greedy  is  the  pub- 
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iiQ  loe^iit^iood^  th^t  the  Times,  not  coi^teat. 
with  printing  1100  copies  an  houry  has 
improved  thps  stecim-«psesj»  to  such  a.  de* 
gree,r  that  now  it  prints  no  less  than  4000 
Gopiej^  aa  hour,— seventy .  in  a  iniaute,— ^ 
but  that  om  onfe  side  only^  -       >  i 

Ortes^  our  too  highly  prsMised  ^ti^.^  too 
much  depreciated  political  'econoj)i^at> 
maintains  that  commerce ,  enriches  only 
the  upper  dassea,  accumulating  wealth  itv 
the  hands  jc^  a  few,  and  leaving  the  masa 
of  labourers  always  in  the  same  state  of 
misery*  The  tea  gardens  which  -I  am  de- 
scribing are  in  themselves  a  complete  refu^ 
tation  of  this  idea.  The  visitor  observe* 
with  amazement  the  crowds  of  cleair 
shav^  artisans^  dressed  in  good  doths^K 
with  boots  on  their  feet^  linen  shirts'oiai^ 
thMr  back^/ watches  in  their  poekets^siik 
kerchiefs  round  their  necks, — ^lodging  in 
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oomfortable  bouitte/  sleeping  in  clean  fea- 
tiier-beds,  taking  tea  ^trice  a  day^  and 
Qodng  wheaten  'bpead  and  butchtr's  tneat 
every  day  iwi  the  ■yeiw.  Wae  they  in 
so  goiod  ai  condition  when  the  commerce 
of  England  was  neithrer  so  flourishing  nor 
sO'^3d;ensiv6  t^  now }  The  old  ^  men  of  the 
cOuntryv  the  Current  traditions^  the  an- 
cient bouses  still  standings  and  many  other 
irrefragable  tibsdnKOiiesv  pityre  to  the  con- 
trsay^^-'that  bouses^  beds^  furniture^  cloth- 
ing, food,  everything,  were  much  inferior. 
The  reason  of  this  difference  is  manifest. 
When  commerce  is  in  a  prosperous  state, 
the  demand  for  goods  always  increasing, 
and  consequently  favourable  to  the  work- 
men, they  can  keep  up  the  price  of  their 
handicraft.  It  is  now  a  demonstrated  truth, 
that^he  wages  of  workmen  are  not  only 
in  proportion  to  the  price  of  provisions 
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but  also  to  the  relation  between  tlie  supply 
and  demand  of  labour.  Besides  this,  ma- 
chinery and  the  division  of  labour  having 
reduced  the  price  of  many  articles  hitherto 
consumed  only  by  the  higher  and  middle 
classes,  they  have  come  to  be  in  jfeneral 
use  ;  the  present  wardrobe  of  a  mechanic, 
although  better  than  that  which  one  of  his 
class  would  have  had  sixty  years  ago,  does 
not  perhaps  cost  near  so  much. 

It  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  intro- 
duction of  steam-engines  has  already  taken 
away  from  some  kinds  of  workmen  this  ad- 
vantage as  consumers,  by  competing  with 
them  as  producers,  and  reducing  them  to 
that  distress  which  has  been  experienced 
for  some  years  past.  These  vast  machines, 
which  do  the  work  of  several  millions  of 
meclianics,  are  so  many  gigantic  rivals  of 
men.     While  the  other  classes  of  artisans, 
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sueh  as  smiths/  earpenters^  dyers,  glaziers, 
&c.^  earn  from  thirty  to  sixty  shillings  a 
week^  or  more,  the  weavers  and  spinners, 
working  twelve  hours  a  day,  can  hardly 
obtain  fifteen  ot  eighteen,  even  at  the  time 
that  trade  is  briskest.  They  are  not  only 
phjrsically  inferioif  to  the  former  classes  of 
workmen^  but?  are  also  most  unhfq>py  be- 
ings. At  a  meeting  held  in  January,  1825, 
by  the  cotton-spinners  of  Manehester,  to 
deliberate  on  the  best  method  of  improv- 
ing their  condition,  one  of  them  rose  to 
observe,  that  in  the  early  days  of  cotton 
spinning  the  workmen  ware  well  paid,  and 
quite  at  liberty ;  but  that  during  the  last 
fifteen  years,  the  masters,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  steam-engines,  had  heaped  up 
riches,  and  increased  their  own  comforts, 
while  the  journeymen  had  gradually  de- 
scended lower  and  lower  in  the  scale  of 
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society  1  their  wages  had  been  diminished, 
and  tlieir  labour  increased.  Then,  after 
describing  the  miserable  life  they  lead  in 
a  hot  suffocating  atmosphere,  and  the  va- 
rious maladies  to  which  they  are  subject, 
he  exclaimed,  "Look  around  and  behold 
these  squalid  countenances,  and  these 
emaciated  bodies !  Look  at  myself,  not 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  yet  already  older 
than  the  man  who  stands  at  ray  side, — a 
sailor  of  fifty.  See  to  what  a  wretched 
lot  we  are  condemned.  From  the  age  of 
six,  most  of  us  are  buried  in  a  cloud  of 
cotton-dust,  in  a  suffocating  and  unwhole- 
some air  ;  exposed  to  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold,  denied  the  needful  repose  for 
our  weary  limba,  oppressed  with  intolerable 
fatigue,  and  at  thirty,  we  enter  upon  a 
miserable  old  age:  —  our  children  are 
stinted  in  their  growth,  and  our  indepen- 
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dence^  sustained  by  untiring  industry,  is 
reduced/ in  some  of  us,  to  the  sad  neces- 
sity of  asking  charity,  cap  in  hand,  at  the 
comers  of  the  streets,  of  the  poorest  of  the 
passers  by!" 

This  lamentable  picture,  in  which  there 
is  much  exaggeration,  as  in  all  the  ha- 
rangues of  demagogues,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern,— over  artisans  dying  of  hunger  in 
the  very  centre  of  a  nation  wallowing  in 
wealth,  brought  to  my  mind  the  naked 
Romans,  who,  by  the  mouth  of  Gracchus, 
complained  that  after  so  many  provinces 
had  been  conquered  by  the  republic,  they 
had  not  a  span  of  earth  wherein  to  lay 
their  bones. 


"  E  vol  Romani ! 
Vol  che  carchi  di  ferro  a  dura  morte 
Per  la  patria  la  vita  ognor  ponete 
Vol  sii^pri  del  mondo,  altro  nel  mondo 
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Nod  possedete,  (perche  tor  non  puossi,) 
Che  Taria  e  il  raggio  delle  luce.     Errant! 
Per  le  campagne  e  di  fame  cadenti 
Pietosa  e  mesta  compagnia  vi  famo 
Le  squalli  de  consorti,  e  i  nudi  figli 
Che  domandano  pane  !'* 

"  And  ye,  O  Romans ! 
Ye  who  with  steel  encumber'd,  to  g^im  Death 
Your  lives  expose  each  day- for  country-sake, — 
Ye  masters  of  the  world, — who  of  the  world 
Possess  but  that  which  can't  be  ta'en  away. 
The  air  and  light  of  heav'n — roaming  the  fields. 
Till  iron-hearted  hunger  pulls  ye  down — 
Ye  have,  to  bear  ye  fitting  company. 
Your  wretched  wives,  and  naked,  famish'd  offspring 
Crying  for  bread  !" 

Monti,  Caius  Gracchus,  -Act  3. 


It  would  seem  that  empires  are  like 
men,  who  resemble  each  other  in  their 
virtues  and  their  faults. 

Some  English  political  economists,  who 
pay  attention  more  to  the  wealth  than  the 
happiness  of  a  country,  observe,  in  reply 
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to  these  complaints^  that  if  it  be  true  that 
these  classes  do  not  live  comfortably,  it  is 
quite  as  true  that  without  steam-engines 
they  could  not  live  at  all.  It  is  certain  that 
Arkwright,  by  the  invention  of  cotton- 
spinning  machinery  in  1 765,  and  Watt,  by 
the  application  of  steam  to  it  in  1779,  gave 
their  country  a  decisive  superiority  over 
the  industry  of  other  nations,  although  at 
the  same  time  they  deteriorated  the  con- 
dition of  perhaps  a  million  of  mechanics 
and  gave  rise  to  a  production  much  greater 
than  the  demand :  without  these  two  won- 
derful discoveries,  England  would  most 
likely  have  lost  her  superiority  in  manu- 
factures, on  account  of  the  high  rate  of 
wages,  which  is  partly  an  effect  of  the  high 
price  of  food. 

If,  then,  some  workmen,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  injure  their  health  in  the  spinning 
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factorieSj  there  are  many  more  wlio  destroy 
themselves  from  an  immoderate  desire  for 
gin,  which  induces  them  to  labour  harder 
than  a  due  regard  to  their  health  would 
allow.  Adam  Smith,  in  his  great  work, 
observed,  that,  where  prices  are  high, 
workmen  are  always  found  more  diligent, 
active,  and  expert,  than  where  they  are 
low  ;  In  England,  for  example,  more  than 
in  Scotland  ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great 
cities,  more  than  in  remote  parts  of  the 
country.  Some  men,  indeed,  when  they 
can  earn  in  four  days  enough  to  maintain 
themselves  all  the  week,  choose  to  remain 
idle  on  the  other  three.  This,  however, 
does  not  happen  with  the  largest  portion. 
On  the  contrary,  the  industrious,  when  they 
are  liberally  paid,  in  ready  money,  are 
yenerally  disposed  to  labour  excessively, 
and  so  undermine  their  health,  and  ruin 
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their  constitution  in  a  few  years.  "  It  is 
calculated, "  says  Smith,  *^  that  a  London 
carpenter  does  not  continue  in  his  full 
vigour  more  than  eight  years,"  It  is 
nearly  the  same  with  some  other  trades, 
in  which  it  is  the  custom  to  pay  the  work- 
man directly  his  work  is  finished,  and  even 
with  farm-labour,  when  the  wages  are 
higher  than  usual.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
procure,  but  could  not  succeed,  the  book 
which  the  Italian  physician  Ramuzzini 
wrote,  in  the  last  century,  especially  on 
the  peculiar  diseases  produced  by  excessive 
application  to  one  particular  species  of 
labour. 


SAILORS. 


Sailors  ashore—"  Grog" — Sea  Songs — Greenwich  Hospital — 
The  Sea,  a  favourite  subject  of  English  Poetry^Courage 
and  Intrepidity  of  the  Englbh  Sailor— Cowper  and  Crabbe. 


(€ 


O'er  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea. 
Our  thoughts  as  boundless,  and  our  souls  as  free, 
Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  or  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home/' 

Bi/ron^s  Corsair. 


Whoever  wishes  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  another  class  of  Englishmen^  not  less  in- 
teresting than  the  mechanics^  must  descend 
into  one  of  those  narrow  by-streets  near 
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London  Bridge,  which  lead  to  the  Thames. 
The  sailors,  those  sons  of  the  Ocean,  are 
like  the  amphibious  animals,  which,  even 
when  on  land,  always  keep  close  to  the 
water.  One  day  I  took  it  into  my  head  to 
walk  into  one  of  the  numerous  public- 
houses  which  stand  in  these  alleys,  to  see 
what  metamorphoses  those  silent  and  se- 
rious beings  undergo  on  land,  in  whose 
company  I  had,  at  various  times,  spent 
eight  months  on  shipboard.  How  changed 
did  I  find  friend  Jack*  from  what  I  had 
seen  him  at  sea  T  No  longer  serious,  no 
longer  quiet,  no  longer  silent ;  but  joyous, 
noisy,  and  singing :  the  room  on  the 
ground  floor,  into  which  I  entered,  was  in- 
volved in  a  thick  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke. 


*  A  nickname  by  which  tV.e   sailors   generally   call  one 
another. 
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which  almost  hindered  me,  at  firsts  from 
distinguishing  the  dramatis  persorue.  I 
had  not  yet  taken  my  seat,  when  one  of 
them,  with  a  gait  anything  but  steady,  and 
reeling  like  a  ship  in  a  storm,  with  a  face 
the  colour  of  mahognay,  from  the  effect  of 
the  tobacco  and  liquors,  offered  me  some 
of  his  ^  grog;'  that  is,  brandy  mixed  with 
water  without  sugar, — ^which  is  the  nectar 
of  these  heroes  of  the  deep.  I  accepted  it 
without  hesitation,  but  the  pewter  pot, 
from  which  my  generous  friend  had  been 
drinking,  was  empty,  and  the  poor  fellow 
had  not  perceived  it.  It  had,  in  fact,  so 
completely  slipped  his  memory,  that  he 
had  already  tossed  off  all  this  ambrosia, 
that  he  made  a  similar  offer  to  everybody 
that  came  in.  He  did  not  on  that  account 
lose  his  credit  with  me,  because  I  know 
that  sailors,  who  are  hearts  of  oak  when 
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tliey  are  at  sea,  are  hearts  of  butter  when 
at  a  tavern,  and  generous  as  Cffisar  himself. 
The  cheeks  of  the  Enghsh  sailor  are  not 
those  sleek  and  florid  checks  which  the 
climate  naturally  produces,  nor  are  they  of 
a  tall  and  bulky  make,  like  fanners  of  the 
island.  Their  faces  are  bronzed,  or,  to 
express  it  better  with  one  of  those  enviable 
English  epithets  composed  of  two  words 
braced  together,  they  are  weather-beuten. 
They  are  in  general  of  the  middle  height, 
but  large  across  the  shoulders;  theii- limbs 
clean  made  and  sinewy,  and  all  their 
movements  free  and  unconstrained.  When 
they  are  walking,  you  observe  in  them  a 
confidence  in  tlieir  own  strength,  and  the 
audacity  of  a  health  proof  against  every- 
thing. They  traverse  the  streets  with  an 
indifference  which  is  natural  to  them,  as  if 
cities  were  not  made  for  them,  or  as  if  they 
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were  people  who  had  seen  things  more 
wonderful  than  a  city.  Their  large  trowsers, 
their  open  jacket  and  shirt  collar,  their 
round  hat,  or  plaid  bonnet,  all  their  dress, 
in  fine,  contributes  to  make  them  appear 
more  active,  more  free  and  easy.  It 
is  well  known  that  they  never  wear 
boots,  because  they  use  hands  and  feet 
indifferently ;  they  are  four-handed  or  four- 
footed  just  as  they  will.  Their  eyes  are 
not  sparkling,  but  they  are  intrepid,  and 
express  very  well  the  heart  of  oak  in  their 
breasts.  Their  countenance  generally  de- 
notes intelligence  ;  frankness  and  gene- 
rosity are  stamped  on  it ;  one  would  say, 
that  none  of  these  faces  had  ever  told 
a  lie. 

In  a  corner  of  the  room  there  was  a 
group  of  these  mariners,  who  were  singing 
one  of  their  sea-songs,  with  the  burden 
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"  Haul  away,  yeo  ho,  boys! "  the  cry  with 
which  they  accompany  any  exertion  made 
in  concert: — 


"  British  sailors  have  a  knack. 
Haul  away,  yeo  ho,  boys ! 
Of  pulling  down  a  Frenchman's  jack, 
'Gainst  any  odds  you  know,  boys  ! 
Come  three  to  one,  right  sure  am  I, 
If  we  can't  beat  'em,  still  we'll  try 
To  make  old  England's  colours  fly. 

Haul  away,  yeo  ho,  boys  ! 

"  British  sailors  when  at  sea. 
Haul  away,  yeo  ho,  boys  ! 
Pipe  all  hands  with  merry  glee. 
While  up  aloft  they  go,  boys ; 
And  when  with  pretty  girls  on  shore. 
Their  cash  is  gone,  and  not  before. 
They  wisely  go  to  sea  for  more. 

Haul  away,  yeo  ho,  boys  \ 

"  British  sailors  love  their  king. 
Haul  away,  yeo  ho,  boys  ! 
And  round  the  bowl  they  love  to  sing. 
And  drink  his  health  you  know,  boys. 
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Then  vhile  his  standard  owns  a  rag. 
The  world  combined  shall  never  brag 
They  made  us  strike  the  British  flag. 

Haul  away,  yeo  ho,  boys  !"  * 

When  these   had  finished  their    song, 
which  was  duly  knocked  down  by  their 


*  (Note)  The  following  Italian  version  of  the  above  song 
will  serfe  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  figure  which  our 
naval  ditties  make  in  the  foreign  dress  given  them  by  Count 
Pecchio;— Trans. 

^^  I  marinai  britanni  hanno  una  arte, — Oh  !  £h  1  Ih !  Oh 
ragazzi ! — d*abbattere  un  marinaio  francese,  qualunque  sia  la 
disparita  ;  voi  lo  sapete  ragazzi ! 

"  Vengan  pur  tre,  contr'  uno  ben  io  son  certo,  die  se  non  li 
batteremo,  alraeno  tenteremo  di  far,  isventolare  la  tricolor 
bandiera  della  vecchia  Inghilterra.  Oh !  £h  I  Ih  !  Oh  ragazzi ! 

"  I  marinai  britanni  quando  sono  in  mare, — Oh  !  £h !  Ih  ! 
Oh  ragazzi ! — accorron  tutti  al  lieto,  fischio  per  montare  in  alto, 
e  quando  in  terra  hanno  con  belle  zitelle  vota  la  borsa,  allora 
soltanto  e  non  prima  saviamente  ritomano  in  mare  a  riemperla. 
Ohl  £h!  Ih!  Oh  ragazzi! 

''  I  marinai  britanni  amano  il  loro  re,  Oh !  £h !  Ih  ^  Oh  ra- 
gazzi ! — e  intorno  a  un  vaso  di  puncio  amano  di  cantare  e  here 
alia  sua  salute;  voi  lo  sapete  ragazzi. 

"  Or  ben  finch^  della  sua  bandiera  vi  rimarra  un  sol  censio 
tutto  il  mondo  insieme  now  potra  mai  vantarsi  che  si  fece 
abbassare  la  britannica  bandiera.  Oh  !  £h  !  Ih !  Oh  ragazzi !" 
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At  this  sound,  as  if  it  had  been  the  signal 
for  battle,  all  jumped  on  their  legs,  and 
began  throwing  their  feet  about,  for  I 
cannot  say  they  danced.  To  get  out  of 
the  way  of  this  tempest  of  kicks,  I 
mounted  a  small  flight  of  stairs,  and 
entered  a  second  room,  which  presented 
another  picture  in  the  style  of  Teniers. 
It  was  exactly  like  that  I  had  left,  except 
that  by  the  round  hat  of  glazed  leather,  by 
the  jacket  and  trowsers  of  blue  cloth  ;  in 
fine,  by  the  uniformity  and  superior  neat- 
ness of  their  dress,  I  perceived  that  the 
seamen  belonged  to  the  Royal  Navy-  In 
their  faces,  though  flushed  with  liquor, 
the  impression  of  discipline  and  obedience 
was  still  visible ;  and  although  their  de- 
portment and  gestures  exhibited  nothing 
of  insolence,  they  betrayed  nevertheless 
more  of  arrogance  and  presumption  than 
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the  others^  although  not  so  much  as  is 
generally  exhibited  on  the  continent  (I 
know  not  why)  by  soldiers  of  the  line. 
They  were  singing  the  beautiful  national 
anthem^  composed  by  the  poet  Thomson, 
the  author  of  "  The  Seasons,**  about  a  cen- 
tury ago, — "  Rule,  Britannia :" 

''  When  Britain  first,  at  Heaven's  command. 
Arose  from  out  the  azure  main. 
This  was  the  charter  of  the  land. 

And  guardian  angels  sung  this  strain— 
'  Rule,  Britannia,  Britannia,  rule  the  waves,     . 
Britons  never  shall  be  slaves ! ' 

"  The  nations  not  so  blest  as  thee. 
Must  in  their  turn  to  tyrants  fall, 
Whilst  thou  shalt  flourish,  great  and  free. 
The  dread  and  envy  of  them  all ! 
'  Rule,  Britannia/  &c. 

"  Still  more  majestic  shalt  thou  rise. 

More  dreadful  from  each  foreign  stroke. 
As  the  loud  blast  that  tears  thy  skies. 
Serves  but  to  root  thy  native  oak. 

*  Rule,  Britannia,'  &c. 
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**  Thee  haughty  tyrants  ne*er  shall  tame^ 
.  AU  their  attempts  to  bind  thee  down 
Shall  but  arouse  thy  generous  flame, 
'•'  ''  And  work  their  woe  and  thy  renown. 

.  '     '  Rule,  Britannia^'  &c. 

**  To  thee  belongs  the  rural  reign, 

Thy  cities  shall  with  commerce  shine,    - 
And  thine  shall  be  the  subject  main. 
And  every  shore  it  circles  thine. 

*  Rule,  Britannia/  &c. 

"  The  -Muses  still  with  Freedom  found, 
Shall  to  thy  happy  coasts  repair. 
Blest  isle  !  with  matchless  beauty  crown'd. 
And  manly  hearts  to  guard  the  fair ! 

*  Rule,  Bri^tannia,  Britannia,  rule  the  waves, 
Britons  never  shall  be  slaves  I ' " 

I  am  sorry  that  the  fire  and  spirit  of 
these  songs  disappear  as  entirely  in  the 
literal  prose  translations  I  give  of  them, 
as  the  melodies  were  spoiled  by  the  rough 
and  uncultivated  voices  of  those  who  sung 
them.  However  lifeless,  nevertheless,  the 
translations  may  be,  it  will  still  be  easy 
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to  see  by  them^  that  simple^  manly,  aDd 
even  sometimes  jocular  thoughts,  arc  quite 
in  unison  with  the  character  of  the  sailors. 
It  was  thus^  perhaps^  in  the  days  of  their 
glory  and  freedom^  that  the  Venetians 
sung  in  the  ^^  holds". of  their  magic  city, 
their  victory  over  some  Turkish  fleet.  At 
the  present  day  they  have  substituted  for 
those^  martial  songs  ^'  Visin  di  Nina/'  and 
"  La  Biondina  in  Gondoletta ;' — "  The  Face 
of  Nina/'  and  "  The  Fair-haired  Girl  of  the 
Gondolet : "  even  songs  are  sufficient  to 
mark  the  revolutions  of  the  wheel  of  For- 
tune. With  this  melancholy  reflection  I 
left  these  merry  mariners,  and  quitted  the 
tavern. 

It  is  to  the  seamen  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
well  clothed,  well  fed,  and  of  martial 
aspect^  that  England  owes  the  inviolability 
of  her  coasts^  her  glory,  and  her  trident. 

I  3 
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In  the  "  Roderick  Random  "  of  Smollett 
(the  best  of  his  novels),  where  his  hero  is 
another  Gil  Bias,  who  passes  through 
all  conditions  of  life,  some  of  the  customs 
and  characteristics  of  these  sailors  may 
be  found  described.  The  author  draws 
from  nature ;  he  had  for  a  long  time  served 
on  board  a  frigate,  in  the  capacity  of  sur- 
geon's mate.  The  visitors  to  St  Paul's 
and  Westminster  Abbey  are  surprised  at 
the  prodigious  munber  of  monuments  they 
find  there  to  the  memory  of  admirals, 
vice-admirals,  and  captains,  who  have 
gained  naval  victories.  These  magnifi- 
cent mausoleums  are  testimonies  of  the 
national  gratitude  to  the  dead,  as  the  su- 
perb hospital  of  Greenwich  is  the  testi- 
mony of  their  gratitude  to  the  living.  It 
Would  have  been  impossible  to  select  a 
more  appropriate  and  comfortable  situa- 
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tion  for  the  invalided  veteran.  The  build- 
ing is  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and 
before  it^  in  full  sail,  pass  every  moment 
the  vessels  which  are  arriving  from  and 

departing  for  the  different  parts  of  the 

« 

world.  This  sight  nourishes  in  them  the 
most  pleasing  illusions  and  recollections, 
and  the  park^  which  is  annexed  to  the 
little  town  of  Greenwich,  affords  them 
solitary  walks,  where  they  can  call  to  mind, 
beneath  the  shade  of  aged  trees,  their  past 
vicissitudes.  English  benevolence  is  inge- 
nious in  rendering  the  benefit  bestowed 
complete,  and  even  pleasing.  The  hospi- 
tals in  England  are,  in  general,  placed  on 
the  most  agreeable  sites,  as  at  one  time 
used  to  be  the  case  with  our  convents. 
The  English  poets  have  almost  all  contri- 
buted encomiums  on  the  valour  of  their 
seamen.    I  will  quote  here  the  beautiful 
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ode  of  the  living  poet,  Campbell,  which  is 
not  perhaps  so  generally  known  as  his 
*^  Pleasures  of  Hope." 

I. 

"Ye  mariners  of  England, 

That  guard  our  native  seas. 
Whose  flag  has  braved  a  thousand  years 

The  battle  and  the  breeze  ! 
Your  glorious  standard  launch  again. 

To  match  another  foe : 
And  sweep  through  the  deep. 

While  the  stormy  tempests  blow  ; 
While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long. 

And  the  stormy  tempests  blow. 

II. 

"  The  spirits  of  your  fathers 

Shall  start  from  every  wave ! 
For  the  deck  it  was  their  field  of  fame. 

And  ocean  was  their  grave : 
Where  Blake  and  mighty  Nelson  fell. 

Your  manly  hearts  shall  glow. 
As  ye  sweep  through  the  deep. 

While  the  stormy  tempests  blow ! 
While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long. 

And  the  stormy  tempests  blowl 
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MI. 

Britannia  needs  no  bulwark. 

No  towers  along  the  steep^ 
Her  march  is  on  the  mountain  waves. 

Her  home  is  on  the  deep. 
With  thunders  from  her  native  oak. 

She  quells  the  floods  below — 
As  they  roar,  on  the  shore. 

When  the  stormy  tempests  blow  : 
When  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long. 

And  the  stormy  tempests  blow. 


IV. 

**  The  meteor-flag  of  England 
.  Shall  yet  terrific  burn. 
Till  danger's  troubled  night  depart, 

And.  the  star  of  peace  return : 
Then,  then,  ye  ocean  warriors. 

Our  song  and  feast  shaH  flow 
To  the  fame  of  your  name. 

When  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow ! 

When  the  fiery  fight  is  heard  no  more. 

And  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow !" 

I  look  upon  the  English  as  highly  fa- 
voured by.  Fortune,  hi  the  possession  of 
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poetS;  who  use  the  magic  endowed  upon 
their  craft  to  make  eyery  one  believe  his 
own  lot  and  his  own  station  the  most  en- 
viable. We  reproach  the  English  with 
being  downcast  and  melancholy ;  but  we 
ought  to  add,  that  they  are  not  querulous. 
They  labour  indefatigably  to  better  their 
condition,  without  whining  and  \vhimper- 
ing,  and  at  the  same  time  draw  from  their 
present  condition  all  the  profits  and  the 
pleasures  it  can  afford.  I  say  this  in  refer- 
ence to  those  stanzas  of  Byron,  in  which 
he  eulogizes  life  on  shipboard : 

^'  He  that  has  sail'd  upon  the  dark  blue  sea. 

Has  view*d  at  times  I  ween  a  full  fair  sight. 
When  the  fresh  breeze  is  fair  as  breeze  may  be. 
The  white  sail  set — the  gallant  frigate  tight  !** 

This  life,  which  to  a  cavalier  servente,  or 
a  regular  play  goer,  would  appear  more 
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horrible  than  imprisonment  in  the  dun- 
geons of  the  Inquisition^  or  of  Spielberg, 
is  described  by  Byron  in  his  Childe  Harold 
with  the  same  sense  of  pleasure  with  which 
Tasso  paints  the  garden  of  Armida.  The 
^  little  warlike  world'  collected  in  a  frigate, 
— the  *  well-reeved  cannon/ — the  *  hoarse 
command/ — ^the  'humming  din/  when  at  a 
word  the  '  tops  are  manned  on  high/ — the 
*  docile  crew/  guided  by  the  shrill  pipe  of 
the  '  schoolboy  midshipman/ — the  white 
and  ^  glassy  deck,  without  a  stain,'  ^  where 
on  the  watch  the  staid  lieutenant  walks^' — 
the  part  kept  sacred  for  the  lone  captain, 
'  silent  and  fear'd  by  all,'  to  preserve  ^  that 
strict  restraint '  which  may  not  be  broken 
without  balking  'conquest  and  fame,' — 
the  swiftly-blowing  '  gale,' — the  waves  that 
'  gaily  curl '  before  the  '  dashing  prow,' — 
the  '  convoy  spread  like  wild  swans  in  their 
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flight/ — all  these  objects  are  dwelt  upon 
with  a  great  and  partial  fondness. 
..  This  is  not  mere  caprice  or  extravagance 
on  the  part  of  the  poet.  These  stanzas  of 
Byron  are  beautiful,  because  they  are  also 
true.  There  is  not  an  Knglish  captain  who 
is  not  in  love  with  his  vessel, — his  little 
world,  which  he  prefers  to  the  Palais  Royal. 
When,  after  ninety  days'  sail,  we  made  tlie 
port  of  Dublin,  our  captain,  instead  of  land- 
ing, as  I  did,  to  view  the  stupendous  city, 
which  he  had  never  seen,  remained  on 
board  for  five  or  six  days,  with  a  mere  than 
philosophic  indifference. 

^Vhat  a  loss  to  Italian  glory  that  so  many 
poets  have  thrown  away  their  hannonious 
verses  on  so  many  Lauras  and  Phillises, 
who  never  existed, — and  so  many  princes, 
who  were  never  made  to  be  the  heroes  or 
the  themes  of  either  verse  or  prose,  instead 
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of  celebrating  the  daring  naval  enterprizes 
of  the  ancient  Genoese,  or  the  many  sea- 
victories  of  the  Venetians!  Tasso  has 
indeed  devoted  two  beautiful  stanzas  of 
his  fifteenth  canto  to  Columbus, — but  the 
discovery  of  a  new  worid  demands  a  na- 
tional poem  at  least  as  loudly  as  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  Vasco 
de  Gama,  called  for  the  Lusiad  of  Ca- 
moens!  Mr.  Rogers,  a  living  English 
poet,  has  written  a  poem  of  several  cantos 
on  the  voyage  of  Columbus  ;  but  partial 
as  I  am  to  English  poetry,  and  highly  as  I 
esteem  the  poetical  talents  of  that  author, 
the  flight  of  his  muse  appears  to  me  be- 
neath the  loftiness^  variety,  and  dignity  of 
the  subject.  The  poet  who  would  sing 
the  praises  of — 

"  The  naked  pilot,  promiser  of  thrones/' 
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should  have  his  imagination  filled  and  fired 
with  the  martial  and  romantic  exploits  of 
the  Genoese,  from  the  time  of  the  Romans 
to  the  present,  perhaps  the  only  people 
whose  inborn  and  indomitable  courag-e  has 
not  become  degenerate.  He  should  roam 
through  those  villages  of  the  Riviera  di 
Ponente  which  lie  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean;  should  study  the  ardent 
and  enduring  character  of  the  countrymen 
of  Columbus,  at  once  citizens  of  the  world 
and  adorers  of  their  native  land ;  should 
admire  the  sobriety  of  their  lives,  the  tran- 
quil resignation  with  which  they  support 
their  extreme  poverty,  and  the  modesty  of 
their  manners ;  should  obseive  their  active, 
full-nerved,  vigorous  limbs,  their  daring 
and  vivacious  eyes,  which  express  their 
readiness  to  take  to  the  sea,  whatever  the 
weather,  without  asking  to  what  part  of 
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the  world  they  are  to  go  :  a  daring  which 
appears  the  more  striking  from  their 
haughty  and  spirited  ^aoee,  the  red  bon- 
net hanging  over  one  ear,  and  their  half- 
naked»  brawny,  leather-coloured  limbs. 
The  poet  will  perceive  that  the  religious 
spirit  of  Columbus  is  a  feeling  common  to 
his  countrymen ;  they  fear  none  bjut  God ; 
but  their  i^ligious  sentiments  are  perhaps 
pushed  a  littJe  too  far,  so  that  these  new 
Argonauts  are  like  their  fabled  prototypes, 
bold  indeed,  but  over-superstitious. 

The  sailors  of  the  English  men-of-war 
are  as  warriors  more  glorious,  but  as  mari- 
ners less  interesting,  than  those  of  the 
merchant-service.  A  vessel  of  war  is  al- 
ways exposed  to  less  danger  of  shipwreck 
than  a  merchantman,  from  the  strength  of 
its  build,  the  abundance  of  its  stores,  and 
the  greater  number  of  hands  to-man  the 
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sails.  It  makes  fewer  voyages,  and  sees 
fewer  countries,  because  in  time  of  peace 
it  is  often  iu  port,  and  in  time  of  war  it  is 
often  for  several  years  on  a  cruise,  conti- 
nually ploughing  the  self-same  space  of 
sea  before  the  blockaded  port  of  an  enemy. 
Finally,  on  board  of  these  vessels  there  is 
a  sort  of  division  of  labour :  the  duty  of 
every  one  is  chalked  out  for  him,  or  at 
least  it  is  only  seldom  and  by  turns  that 
the  seamen  are  employed  in  different  man- 
oeuvres. When  the  day  of  battle  arrives, 
although  to  the  English  sailor  it  is  always 
like  the  signal  of  death,  he  is  nevertheless 
inspirited  by  the  hope  of  glory,  inflamed  by 
the  example  of  his  messmates  ;  and,  if  he 
survives,  mutilated  by  the  bullet  or  the 
steel  of  the  foe,  he  sees  before  his  eyes  the 
splendid  hospital  of  Greenwich,  which 
awaits  him  for  his  reward,  like  the  palace 
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of  iho  Houris^  promised  by  Mahomet  to 
the  braire  who  die  in  battle.*  Very  differ- 
ent indeed  is  the  &te  of  the  seam^i  of  the 
merchant  service.  A  vessel  of  300  tons 
goes  to  the  end  of  the  world,  with  a  crew 
of  nine  or  ten  men.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  the  activity  and  courage  they  must 
exhibit  in  a  storm,  the  fatigue  and  peril 
they  must  undergo^  sometimes  for  a  whole 
day — for  two  or  three  days  together.  Here 
is  the  glory,  herein  lies  the  superiority  of 
the  English  seao^n  over  all  others  in  the 


*  An  insular  and  commercial  country  like  Great  Britain^ 
has  the  advantage  of  augmenting,  at  an  equal  pace  with  its 
commerce,  its  riches,  and  its  luxury,  the  class  of  its  hardy  and 
courageous  defenders.  From  a  work  of  M.  Cesar  Moreau,  it 
appears  that,  in  1641,  the  navy  of  England  consisted  of  only 
42  ships  of  all  sizes.  In  1820  (a  time  of  peace,  like  1641), 
it  numbered  more  than  600  ;  in  1811  (a  time  of  war),  more 
than  1000.  The  mercantile  vessels  have  increased  in  a  much 
{proater  proportion. 

K   3 
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world.  Others  may  have  as  much  courage ; 
the  Greek  is  quicker,  the  Genoese  more 
sober,  but  the  Englishman  is  supreme  in 
the  terrible  tempest  of  the  sea :  the  rain, 
the  hail,  the  wind,  the  whole  fury  of  tiie 
waves,  may  rage  and  rave  against  him,  but 
he  resists  and  fulfils  his  duty  :  his  strength 
seems  multiplied  a  hundred  fold,  and  he 
places- his  glory  in  conquering  nature! 
He  seems  made  of  the  rock  itseli' !  I  was 
one  day  admiring  the  beautiful  white  bis- 
cuit, the  juicy  slices  of  salt  beef,  the  unli- 
mited number  of  potatoes,  which,  every 
day,  with  a  little  variation,  form  the  dinner 
of  the  sailors,  who  have,  besides  their 
tea  morning  and  eveningj  a  plate  of  salt 
meat :  the  captain,  who  saw  my  surprise, 
observed  to  me,  "  In  a  storm  my  crew  pay 
me  this  again  with  interest."  This  class 
of  mariners  make  more  voyages  than  the 
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others,  and  see  a  variety  of  different  coun- 
tries : — 

**  He  travels  and  expatiates  as  the  bee. 

From  flower  to  flower,  so  he  from  land  to  land  ; 

The  manners,  customs,  policy  of  all. 

Pay  contribution  to  the  store  he  gleans ; 

He  seeks  intelligence  in  every  clime, 

And  spreads  the  honey  of  his  deep  research 

At  his  return." 

Cowper, 

The  craving  for  variety  becomes  such  a 
habit  in  seamen,  that  it  is  a  rare  thing  for 
one  of  them  to  make  two  voyages  in  the 
same  ship  and  under  the  same  captain. 
When,  in  a  few  days,  he  has  squandered  in 
taverns  all  the  hard  eamings.of  ten,  twelve, 
or  fourteen  months,  he  offers  ^himself  to 
some  captain  on  the  point  of  sailing,  who 
throws  a  glance  over  his  certificates,  and 
examines  his  whole  person  most  atten- 
tively, that  he  may  not  be  deceived  as  to 
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healtb,  strength^  and  agility;  and  the 
agreement,  simple  in  its  conditions,  is 
signed.  The  wages,  in  time  of  peace,  are 
from  40  to  50  shillings  a  month,  besides 
the  victuals,  to  be  paid  altogether  on  the 
completion  of  the  voyage,  or  in  half  or 
third  portions  at  the  place  of  the  vessel's 
destination.  Scarcely  has  the  vessel  re- 
turned to  England,  and  discharged  her 
cargo,  before  die  sailor  pockets  his  pay. 
From  a  poor  man  he  suddenly  finds  him- 
self a  rich  one,  in  the  possession  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  pounds  sterling.  His  long  pri- 
vation of  pleasure  changes  the  public- 
house,  in  his  eyes,  to  an  enchanted  palace. 
This  money  seems  to  him  an  inexhaustible 
treasure,  like  that  called  forth  by  the  lamp 
of  Aladdin,  He  apparently  renounces  all 
his  former  virtues,  he  forgets  all,  he.  aban- 
dons himself  to  tiie  most  extravagant  ea- 
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price,  he  buys  every  thing  he  sees,; — a  turnip, 
a  watch,  a  warming-pan,  or  a  pair  of  spurs ; 
and,  ignorant  of  the  snares  which  beset  his 
every  step  upon  land;  unmindful  of  himself, 
of  his  relations,  of  the  future,  of  his  most 
xu-gent  necessities,  he  dissipates,  in  a  fe%v 
days,  all  the  gains  of  a  year  of  exertion.* 
At  length  the  dream  ceases,  the  illusions 
vanish,  the  fumes  of  the  liquor  disperse : 
he  looks  around, — he  finds  himself  ill  clad, 
without  a  friend  or  a  relation  ;  he  presents 
himself  to  a  new  captain,  and  starts  for 
another  part  of  the  world,  under  a  new  sky, 
amidst  another  sea,  surrounded  by  new  and 
unknown  companions. 
The  seaman  is  a  sort  of  Robinson  Cru- 


♦  It  was  a  saying  of  Charles  the  Second,  which  has  become 
proverbial,  that  "  Sailors  get  money  like  horses,  and  spend  it 
like  asses.'' 
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see ;  afloat,  he  practises  almost  every  trade. 
Of  all  mechanical  professions,  this  is  the 
one  which  affords  the  most  instruction, 
and  develops  in  the  highest  degree  the 
moral  and  physical  faculties.  Besides  the 
smattering  of  astronomy  which  he  ac- 
quires,— besides  the  foreign  languages  and 
the  foreign  manners  with  which  he  be- 
comes acquainted,  the  mariner  learns  how 
to  mix  paint  for  the  boats  and  many  arti- 
cles on  board,  mends  the  ropes,  sews  the 
sails  ;  and  must,  on  occasion,  play  the  part 
of  carpenter,  blacksmitli,  butcher,  cook, 
and  washerman.  He  is  perpetually  in  mo- 
tion, and  exercise^  equally  all  parts  of  the 
body,  arms  as  well  as  legs,  feet  as  well  as 
hands ;  he  is  bent  when  he  rows,  or  reefing 
and  unreefing  the  sails  ;  he  stands  erect 
when  heguides  the  helm  ;  he  runs  when 
the  vessel  is  to  be  tacked;  he  balances 
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himself  on  the  mast-head  ;  he  ascends  and 
descends  the  shrouds  with  the  rapidity  of 
a  squirrel.  There  is  no  system  of  gym- 
nasties  which  develops  so  impartially  the 
powers  of  alt  parts  of  the  human  frame, 
the  eye  tnduded, — as  the  art  oi  naviga- 
tion. 

.  The  order^  the  regularity,  the  discipline, 
which  prevail  in  the  narrow  space  of  an 
English  merchant  brig,  are  wonderful. 
The  face  of  the  captain  is  always  severe, 
the  tone  of  his  voice  always  sharp  and  im- 
perious. No  seaman  may  speak  to  the 
captain  first,  unless  on  a  point  of  duty ;  no 
seaman  is  allowed  to  make  remonstrances 
or  observations  on  the  <*aptain's  orders.  A 
smile  never  passes  over  his  countenance ; 
nor  does  a  word  of  approbation  or  encou- 
in^ment  ev^r  escape  him»  The  men  are 
eonfijaed  to  the  foreca^le,  and  woe  be  to 
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them  if  they  step  on  the  deck,  except  upon 
dutyj^it  is  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the 
captain  and  the  passengers.  The  most 
profound  silence  always  reigns  among 
them,  except  that  you  occasionally  catch  a 
gentle  whisper.  Without  this  inexorable 
severity,  how  could  the  captain,  seconded 
onjy  by  his  mate,  exact,  in  the  very  middle 
of  the  ocean,  a  prompt  and  blind  obe- 
dience ?  Even  in  spite  of  it,  conspiracies 
and  revolutions  sometimes  occur  among 
the  nine  or  ten  individuals  shut  up  in  so 
confined  a  space,  so  impracticable  is  it  to 
govern  the  human  species !  An  English 
captain  always  keeps  his  crew  busy  about 
something  or  other,  even  during  a  calm. 
This  is  also  an  expedient  to  prevent  thdr 
taking  a  disgust  to  their  occupation.  Cap- 
tain Parry,  as  soon  as  lie  had  seen  his  ves- 
sel made  snug  for  her  winter  station  of  five 
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or  six  months,  i/rheii,  on  his  voyage  to 
attempt  the  discovery  of  a  north-west 
passage,  hit  upon  the  idea  of  erecting  a 
theatre,  giving  concerts,  and  setting  up  a 
school  for  teaching  reading  and  writing  to 
his  hardy  mariners  ;  so  anxious  did  he  feel 
to  provide  remedies  for  weariness,  and  to 
keep  the  minds  of  his  crew  constantly  oc- 
cupied. 

It  was  not  till  after  I  had  witnessed  the 
effects  of  this  strict  order  and  discipline, 
and  the  continual  handling  of  the  sails,  that 
I  felt  the  full  folrce  of  the  maxim,  that 
without  a  merchant  navy  a  maritime  force 
cannot  exist.  It  is  universally  admitted  in 
England,  that  the  best  sailors  on  board  the 
English  fleet  are  those  who  have  been  bred 
up  in  merchant  vessels.  They  have  had  a 
schck)!  of  greater  suffering,  industry,  and 
experience,  than  those  brought    up  on 
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board  a  frigate.  Between  these  two  kinds 
of  sailors  there  is  the  same  difference  as 
between  a  re^ment  of  the  line  and  a  band 
of  guerillas ;  the  soldiers  of  the  line  dazzle 
the  most,  because  they  often  decide  the 
fate  of  empires, — the  guerillas  acquire  less 
glory,  although  individually  they  possess 
more  bravery,  and  are  much  more  exposed 
to  fatigue,  to  famine,  and  the  sword, 

Sunday  is,  if  possible,  observed  by  the 
English,  wherever  they  may  be.  On  that 
day,  the  silence  even  on  board  ship  is  still 
more  gloomy  than  ever ;  every  one  is 
shaved,  every  one  puts  on  a  clean  shirt, 
every  one  endeavours  to  display  more 
neatness  than  usual  in  his  dress.  Some 
read  a  few  pages  in  the  Bible ;  religion  is 
a  comfort  to  their  minds,  rather  than  a 
terror.  The  Englishman  has  no  other  in- 
tercessor with  the  Supreme  Being  than  his 
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own  pi»yers*  He  hopes  for  no  other 
mira^le^  %\\m  those  which  spring  from  his 
own  conTftgei  and  the  discharge  of  his 
duty.  In  a  storm^  the  Spaniard,  and  even 
the  Gteek,  although  a  good  sailor,  throw 
themselves  on  their  knees  before  some 
Unage^  to  which  a  light  is  continually 
learning,  and  in  the  meantime  the  sails 
and  the  vessel  are  under  the  control  of  the 
winds  and  waves ;  the  sighs  and  signs  of 
qoptrition  of  the  devotees  only  serving  to 
increase  the  confusion  and  dismay.  The 
Englishman,  on  the  other  hand,  fulfils  his 
duty,  displays  all  his  firmness  of  mind 
and  strength  of  body,  struggles  with  death 
even  to  the  last  moment,  and  only  when 
he  has  exhausted  in  vain  all  the  resources 
of  his  skilly  and  all  the  energies  of  his 
firame,  gives  himself  up  to  his  fate,  raises 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  bows  to  the  will 
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of  Providence.  'I'hey  are  not  indeed  so 
thoroughly  devoid  of  prejudice  as  a  philo- 
sopher of  the  eighteenth  century ;  some 
believe  in  ghosts,  in  hobgoblins,  and  pro- 
phetic voices  which  rise  from  the  hollow  of 
the  deep,— but  in  the  hour  of  danger  they 
no  longer  recollect  these  illusions,  and  see 
nothing  but  the  reality  before  them,  and 
see  it  without  affright.  I  read  in  the 
"Mariner's  Register"  (which  is  a  collec- 
tion of  official  reports  made  to  the  Admi- 
ralty of  shipwrecked  vessels),  miracles  of 
constancy,  patience,  and  intrepidity,  dis- 
played by  seamen  to  save  their  ships,  and 
afterwards  their  own  lives.  One  feels  a 
proud  complacency  in  seeing  man  in  con- 
test with  the  monstrous  force  of  ocean, 
and  generally  triumphant  over  it ;  in  see- 
ing him,  when  struck  upon  a  rock  in  the 
middle  of  the  deep,  calculating  on  what 
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day  the  frail  bark  will  be  entirely  swal- 
lowed up,  and  in;  the  meantime  labouring 
at  the  construction  of  a  boat ;  and,  when 

the  hour  of  the  total  submersion  of  the 

^ -  • 

vessel  is  arrived,  descending  into  his 
fragile  skiff,  and,  with-  a  scanty  supply  of 
provisions^  commencing  a  voyage  of  six 
hundred  or  a  thousand  miles,  and  then  ar- 
riving at  some  hospitable  land.  Another 
time  you  behold  him  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
in  a  little  boat,  after  having  lost  his  ves- 
sel, steeping  his  cloak  in  the  sea,  to  pro- 
tect himself  from  the  scorching  rays  of 
the  sun ;  then,  for  want  of  water,  ex^ 
tending  his  sails  and  collecting  in  them 
the  rain  which  kind  Heaven  sends  him. 
A  poet  of  some  reputation  in  £ngland,  but 
in  my  opinion  of  very  mediocre  talents,—- 
Falconer,  —  has  written  a  poem  entitled 
*^  The  Shipwreck."    It  is  a  cold  story  of  a 

L  3 
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vessel  which,  sailing  from  Cyprus  to 
Candia,  near  Cape  Colonna  (the  ancient 
Scenium),  is  thrown  by  a  tempest  on  the 
rocks,  and  dashed  to  pieces.  There  is  a 
minute  description  (in  some  degree  the 
general  defect  of  English  poets,  great  and 
small)  of  all  the  manceuvres  and  expe- 
dients employed  by  the  English  captain, 
without  any  of  those  great  strokes  of  the 
pencil  such  as  Virgil  gives,  when  he  de- 
scribes the  sea-storm  which  overtook  the 
wandering  ^neas,  whose  ships  now  rise 
to  the  summit  of  a  mountain  wave,  now 
sink  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  sea ;  and 
without  that  interest  which  Homer  excites 
for  Ulysses,  when  alone  on  a  raft  he  is 
thrown  by  the  wind  here  and  there,  up  and 
down,  by  the  raging  sea, — at  one  time  cast 
on  the  waves,  then  catching  hold  of  his 
raft  again,  till  at  last  he  commits  himself 
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to  the  waters,  and^  cleaving  them  with  his 
breast  and  botb  his  brawny  arms^  clutches 
at  a  rock  with  his  outstretched  hands, — 

"  And  then  Ulysses  on  the  rock  the  skin 
Of  his  strong  arms  did  leave  \* 

and  afterwards  >  gets  upon  land  breathless 
and  speechless^  spcmting  water  from  his 
mouth  and  nostrils. 

>^There  is  much  more  poetry  in  the  true 
statements  of  the  Mariner's  Register^  than 
in 'the  fiction  of  Falconer.  This  Re^ster 
was  to  be  found  on  board  of  every  ship  I 
ever  sailed  in ;  at  first  it  seemed  strange  that 
a  sea  captain  should  like  to  read  so  funereal 
a  chronicle,  in  which,  as  it  were,  his  own 
£e^  is  described ;  but  I  have  since  re-^ 
fleeted,  that,  just  as  land  officers  read  with 
interest  the  accounts  of  battles  and  sieges, 
and  instead  of  being  cast  down  by  them. 
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are  inspired  with  courage,  and  inflamed 
with  emulation,  so  may  a  seaman, learn 
from  these  narratives  not  only  to  die  with 
intrepidity,  but  to  use  all  the  various  me- 
thods for  his  own  preservation. 

On  an  occasion  of  some  peril,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  in  my  own  per- 
son  the  bravery  of  this  race  of  men.  In 
coming  from  Smyrna,  after  three  tho.usiapd 
miles  of  pleasant  sailing,  and  seventy- 
three  days  of  weariness ,  and  impatience,  as 

t.  ■  -         *  -  i  ^    •  •    4  <  -  '.     --     . 

we  were  entering  the  port  of  Carlingfqrjfl, 
forty-five  miles  north  of  Dublin  (where 
the  vessels  are  sent  to  undergo  quaran- 
tine),  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  we  struck 
on  a  bank:  at  the  shock  of  its  striking, 
and  the  long  grating  screak  that  aii- 
nounced  it,  the  nine  English  sailors  who 
were  on  deck  turned  pale,  but  remained 
firm  and  collected.    Not  a  cry,  not  a  com- 


y ;  A  . ,-  » 
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plaint  was  heard:  all  had  their  eyes  fixed 
on  the  captain,  whose  orders  they  awaited ; 
he  slapping  his  hands  on  his  thighs,  ex- 
claimed, ^^  What  a  joke  /'* 

The  first  remedy  was  to  spread  all  sail 
to  the  wind,  to  try  if  this  would  release 
us  fibm  the  rock  to  which  we  seemed  to 
be  nailed  down :  in  vain.  The  second  ex- 
pedient was  to  cast  an  anchor,  and  attempt 
by^  btieans  of  the  capstan  to  move  the  ves- 
sel :  still  in  vain.     The  third  resource  was, 

r 

not  to  despair.  As  we  did  not  yet  know 
whether  the  banks  were  rocky  or  not,  a 
trial  was  made  with  the  pump  to  see  if  the 
vessel  made  any  water.  Fortunately,  it 
did  not.  Our  hopes  were  now  placed  on 
the  next  tide  ;  the  hour  of  its  rising  was 
anxiously  looked  for :  it  comes ;  every 
inch  is  observed,  is  measured,  but  the  tide 

« 

does  not  rise  high  enough.      The  ship, 
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however,  still  contiDues  tight  and  sound. 
The  second  tide  is  expected^  with  still 
greater  anxiety ;  a  higher  flow  favours  us, 
and  with  anchors  and  capstan  we  at  last 
work  ourselves  off  this  bank  of  evil  augury, 
after  forty  hours  of  exertion.  The  cap- 
tain, an  excellent  man  and  a  skilful  navi- 
gator, was  all  this  while  indefatigable; 
but  when  we  had  got  out  of  tiae  danger, 
he  fell  ill  of  a  fit  of  the  gout,  through 
the  anxiety  he  had  suffered,-  and  several 
times  bled  at  the  nose.  The  vessel  be- 
longed to  him,  and,  with  his  property, 
he  would  have  lost  his  reputation  also. 
Again  we  set  sail,  and  went  to  take 
our  post  on  quarantine.  What  a  hor- 
rible thing  is  quarantine  on  board  ship! 
A  dirty  yellow  flag  warns  others  of  the 
disease  with  which  you  are  perhaps  in- 
fected ;  men  fly  your  breath,  your  touch ; 
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they  watch  from  what  quarter  the  wind 
blows  to  speak  to  you;  instead  of  the 
friendly  hand^  the  boatman  extends  to- 
wards you  an  iron  clasp  to  receive  your 
letters ;  in  the  night,  a  small  light  bums 
op  the  mainmast,  to  warn  other  ships  to 
avoki  you,  like  a  rock  or  a  whirlpool ;  two 
sebtuaels  come  on  board,  to  keep  you  in 
stiiat  confinement ;  three  times  a  day  the 
quarantine  officer  summons  all  on  board 
before  him»  to  ascertain  that  no  disease  is 
concealed.    Hie  quarantine  is  a  temporary 

exUe  from  the  world  and  from  mankind. 

•  •       • 

It  was  in  these  fifteen  days,  of  which  every 
smnute  was  counted,  that  I  learned  from 
the  captain  many  particulates  of  the  life 

and  manners  of  seamen. 

■ » 

In  time  of  war,  among  ten  English 
sailors,  it  may  be  reckoned  one  is  married, 
and  in  time  of  peace,  one  in  eight.     This 
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proportion  is  much  greater  in  all  other 
nations,  varying  according  to  the  extent 
and  distance  of  the  commerce  they  carry 
on.  The  Italian  sailors  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  the  Greeks  of  the  Archipelago, 
who  very  rarely  leave  behind  them  the 
pillars  of  Hercules,  are  for  the  most  part 
married,  because  their  voyages  are  of 
short  duration,  and  they  can  often  return 
to  the  bosom  of  their  families ;  but  the 
English,  who  by  the  immeasurability 
of  their  commerce  are  citizens  of  the 
world,  would  if  they  were  married,  too 
seldom  enjoy  their  home.  Hence  very 
few  lay  by  for  an  event  they  do  not  think 
of,  and  in  old  age  do  not  hope  for.  How 
could  they  feel  affection  for  their  families, 
whom  from  infancy  they  have  abandoned  ? 
Besides,  when  they  are  on  land  — 
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"  A  wpnch  and  fi^4Ie  i^wafs  make  a  sailor  glad." 

■  ■ '      •■  ■ '     -.1     •  *  ■ ' 

Hence  ifr  tlooiigli  disease^  or  some  other 
imsfpr);aiie>  ope  of  them  becomes  inva- 
lided, he.  hs»  ao  other  resomrce  than  to 
beg-  tlbroi2gh  the  streets^  singing  with  a 
vqiee  l^afmonious  a$  that  of  Boreas,  ^*  The 
Q^pl^  Ti^r/'  or  "  The  Lullaby,'*  or  some 
o^er,.  of  tho  countless  naval  ditties  of 
wjiptfh  t^«  English  people  are  so  fond. 
T2)Le  .^oet  ^Qrabbe,  still  living,  the  truest 
jj^ifPl^fQf.^he  manners  of  the  English  vul- 
gar, hfs,  in  lus  tale  in  verse,  ^^  The  Bro- 
t^rs»'*  painted  to  the  life  the  miserable  end 
of  a  s^or^  ivho,  having  in  his  best  days 
in^proyidently  squandered  his  gains,  finds, 
when  he  has  lost  a  leg,  nothing  but  con- 
tempt a;nd  insult  in  the  house  of  his  own 
brother,  who  is  married  to  a  fury  of  a  wo^ 
man,  and  at  last  dies  of  anguish.  This 
same  painter-poet,  in  another  little  poem,^ 
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"  The  Justice  Hall,"  introduces  a  wretched 
street-walker  as  comijcig  before  the  justice^ 
with  a  baby  in.  her  anas ;  she  has  been  l^ 
turns  die  concubine  of  two  sailors^  father 
and  son,  and  imploisea:  no  cyther  favour 
from  the  magistrate,  thair  to  listen  to  the 
series  of  her  crimes:  and  her  misfortunes, 
which  are  in  truth  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  make  one  shudder  with  horror. 
Crabbe  is  entirely  the  reverse  of  Cowper ; 
they  are  like  Heraclitus  and  Democritus, 
"  Jean  qui  pleure,  et  Jean  qui  rit."  Cowper 
sees  everything  of  the  colour  of  roses ;  all 
is  virtue,  all  is  happiness  in  England,  ac- 
cording to  him;  Crabbe  sees  everything 
with  a  jaundiced  eye, — all  is  wickedness, 
misery,  and  vice.  If,  therefore,  the  stranger 
lends  an  ear  to  each  of  them,  he  will  find 
the  truth  more  easily  by  their  combined 
assistance.    Crabbe  is  like  the  party  of  the 
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oppositiouv  for,  to  hear  him^  England  has 
the  worst  laws^  and  admmistration  of 
them ;  Ck)\vper  is  like  the  minister^  when 
he  speaks  of  the  reign  of  George  the 
Fourth,  and  paints  it  as  though  it  were 
that  of  Saturn.  Both  are  exaggeratorjs ;  but 
poetry,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  not 
history. 


THE   OPPOSITION 


IN  TBK 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 


The  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons — The  present  Lord 
Chancellor's  lengthy  Speech  in  1828 — Oratory  of  the 
English—"  The  Opposition"— Mr.  Wilberforce— Sir  Robt. 
Wilson— England  the  **  Opposition"  of  the  World. 

Between  the  hail  of  the  House  of  Com* 
mons,  and  those  of  the  representative 
bodies  of  the  other  nations  which  I  have 
seen,  there  is  the  same  difference  as  be- 
twixt the  house  of  a  rich  man  of  yester- 
day,  and  an  old-established  gentleman  of 
family.  In  the  former,  all  is  new  and 
glittering;  in  "  good  taste,"  and  of  the  last 
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fisisluah;  in  the  latter^  every  thing  i&an- 

tiqtie,  but  SK)lid  and  massive,  of  a  piece 

with  the  walls  and  the  age  in  whieh  it  was 

built.     In  the  former,  you  cHscern  the 

ostentatious  showiness  of  that  which  is 

new  and  not  customary ;  in  the  latter,  the 

negligence  of  riches,  and  the  habitude  of 

long  possession.    The  Chamber  of  Depu- 

ties  at  Paris,  the  halls  of  the  Cortes  at 

Madrid  and  ^  Lisbon,  were  iie^5  like  the 

iti^tiittttions  themselves ;  the  Ei^Ush  House 

of  Commons  is  old,  like  the  liberty  that 

inhabits  it.     Happy  that  co[infi try  where 

liberty  can  Ixmst  of  ages  for  its.  ancestors, 

and  dwelk  from  age  to  age  in.  gotbic 

edificei^^    If  the  House  of  Cammona  were 

as  old  ias  the  Drui^  the  members:  of  Par- 

liam^nt  ought  to  dwell  m  the  truoks  of 

ti^ees, '  like  that^  ancient  piiestiadod.     He 

who  eiiters  the  htM  of  the  Englidsi  par- 
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liament.  with  ti]te  idea  that  be  ia  about  to 
seee  a  Milanese  or  NeapoUtaoL  theatre^  .will 
be  deceived  iu  his  expectaticms.  There  is 
not  a  choir  or  refectory  of  Franciscan 
friars  which  is  not  as  elegant  and  majestic 
as;this  hall,  or  perhaps  more  so ;  but  if  he 
enters  it^  on  the  contrary^  with  the  idea 
that  he  is  yisittng  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
teazles  of  liberty^  he  wUl  contemplate 
eirery  object  with  that  veneration  ^vith 
whinh  we  behold  .the  heavy  c<duxnns  of  the 
tenaple  of  fisstum^  or  the  dreary  cata- 
eombs  of  Rame« 

V  J'ashiodi^  luxury,  pleasure^  conventional 
beauty^  are  powerful  in  England,  but  they 
are  not  triumphant.  Over-elegance  has 
XK)t  yet  spoiled  that  taste  for  nature^  which 
is  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  na- 
tion. Dress  and  manner,  compliments 
and  saluteS)  all^  even  to  th(^  conclusion  of 
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lette^^  i«  redoli^nt  of  rii^plkity.i  The 
English  are»peiiiap9>  the  be^t  horsemen  in 
the^vorld  r  that b^  the  %;ne»t  ia  i^  sad- 
dle ;  -  yet  they  m^ke  no  shpw  of  it,  They 
are  the  llghjtest  motioned:  oi  all  in  gym* 
nastic9i  almost  all  of  them  can,  Mke  their 
horsey,  leap  hedgei^  ditches^  and  gates, 
yet  when  they  dance,  they  scarcely  raise 
their  &et  from  the  ground.  They  are, 
perhaps,^  or  even  without  a  perhiips,*  the 
beat  (extemporaneous  orator&  in  tb^  world ; 
yet  they  never  study  either  gesture  or  <le- 
clamation*  We  all  know  'that  the  Bouiims 
studied  declamation  as  we  study  ^music, 

I         ■'■   i"  >'y    I    i»  I  1— Ijaaiax  ■    I II  «■   ■  HI      i  I  i~i    IP  »ii  111  I    r  r  '    ■       III    ly  ■  if  ^  i' 

"k  -  ^  f..  .    -  •  •■ 

*  In  February,  l&^B,  IVIr.  Brougham  'deli\'ered  a  speecli  in 
Parliament,  oo  the  reform  jiece9sa^  ia  tlie.  ci^vil  laws  of  £ng» 
land,  which  lasted  six  hours  and  four  minutes.  Be  it  remem- 
bered, tliat  ioqr  ecittQnas  of  ati  EDgUiih  newst>ap&  are  reckoned 
equal  to  one  jiQur.  There  is  no  example,  either  amon^  the 
anci^ftis  or  inodems,  of  so  long  an  extemporaneous  speech  of 
the.dfiU]>f^i^'ekjii4^> '^^^  -^^   '^  '^  '^    .   .-  . 
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and  that  Cams  Gracchus  had  a  man  with  a 
pitch-pipe  behind  him,  who  gave  him  no-' 
tice  when  it  was  necessary  to  change  the 
modulation  of  his  voice.  Our  actors  often 
go  to  study  attitude  and  drapery  in  the 
statues  of  the  ancient  orators :  Ciesar, 
when  he  fell  wounded  to  death,  did  not 
forget  nobility  of  position.  Although  the 
Spaniards  were  not  accustomed  to  public 
speaking,  it  was  beautiful  to  see  the  noble 
gesticulations  of  the  eloquent  Martinez  de 
la  Rosa,  and  the  movements  of  his  large  ' 
black  eyes  ;  and  to  hear  him  change  with 
exquisite  art  the  tones  of  his  strong  and  ' 
mpst  sonorous  voice.  Galiano,  too,  an- 
other of  the  eloquent  members  of  the 
Cortes,  gesticulated  so  theatrically,  that 
his  enemies  said  he  tried  his  speeches  be-  ' 
forehand  at  a  looking-glass.  Why  not? 
Cicero  took  letters  from  RosciuSj  Roscius 
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took  lessons  from  his  mirror, — or  the 
equivalent  of  a  mirror,  as  all  good  actors 
do.  There  is  none  of  this  elegance  or  this 
affectation,  whichever  it  may  best  be 
called,  in  England;  they  rise  dressed  just 
as  it  happens,  gesticulate  like  a  windmill, 
or  perhaps  not  at  all,  like  a  phantom  ;  and 
for  several  hours  change  the  modulation 
of  the  voice  no  more  than  a  Scotch  bag- 
pipe. The  minister,  Canning,  in  the  heat 
of  speaking,  used  to  thump  with  his  right- 
hand  on  a  small  wooden  box  which  stood 
before  him,  like  a  blacksmith  raising  up 
and  bringing  down  his  hammer.  His  rival. 
Brougham,  tall,  thin,  convulsed  in  the 
muscles  of  his  face,  crosses  when  he 
speaks  both  arms  and  legs,  exactly  like 
one  of  our  boneless  fantoccini.  Not  even 
their  actors,  for  example,  the  chief  of 
them,  Kean,   employ  those  architectural 
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attitudes  wbidbi  the  actors  of  o^r nations 
make  mse  of.,  Their  artifice  consists  in 
following,,  not  the  dictates  of  art,  but 
t;bose  qf  nature.  I  confess,  however,  that, 
in  m^  opinion^  ^e  Miembe»  of  Piurliament 
Qugl^t.  spnietimes  to  embellish  nature  a 
little,  .,,.  .  t 

J(c  :ii$ ., w^ll  Joiown  that  in  the  English 
PafJUiajiaent  an  orator  never  reads,  but 
always  improvises.  Every  thing  is  spon^ 
ta^QUfi,  eV4^  thing  show&  the  man,  every 
tl^g  beloiigs  to  the  speaker.  But  what, 
perhapsi-is  iiqt^  well  known,  is  that  tte 
orator^hiaye  not  a  rii^culous  repugnance 
t9|retra(^ling:,what  nairy  have  escaped  themv 
in^  spitet  of  thi^selves,  in  the  warntth;  of 
d^bate^p!  jsAu  Englishman  k  n^  Itshamed 
to,  unsay  an  injurious  e&pression  wltfchhe 
nevfT  had  any  intention  tosay.  I*  >$:  arfadt 
of<TJ|]fa<ioe.^hijC^  does  Jam^  hon^  before 
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both  friend  and  enemy.  Hie  English  regard 
duelling  as  the  last  and  desperate  remedy 
of  inexorable  honour.  Ih  the  famous  par- 
liamentary debate  on  the  12th  of  Decem- 
ber 1826,  rei^pecting  the  war  between 
Spdn  and  Portugal,  Canning  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  torrent 
of  his  eloquence  beyond  the  prescribed 
bounds.  In  a  few  days  after  he  undertook 
the  publication  of  his  own  speech,  and 
omitted  that  part  which  in  cold  blood  he, 
perhaps,  would  not  have  uttered.  The 
retractation  so  surprii^ed  me  at  first,  that  I 
could  not  help  saying,  in  the  presence  of 
an  English  gentlem^i,  that  ^^  I  had  thought 
only  philosophers  and  drunken  men  re- 
tracted what  they  had  said  :'*  the  gentiie- 
man  replied,  with  the  national  imper- 
turbability, "  These  recantations  are  just 
and  proper,  because  the  extemporaneous 
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Speaker  is^iau  state  of  excitement  which 
often  camesihim  bq^o^^  himself,** 

He  who  arrives  for  the  first  time  in 
England,  and  goes  to  the  house  of  Par- 
liament^  runs  the  risk  of  forming  a  very 
erroneous  idea  of  the  opposition  party,  as 
occurred  in  my  own  case.  All  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances  conspire  to  lead 
him  into  error.  In  the  first  place,  be  sees 
a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  twenty  og^ 
position  members  against  four  or  five 
hundred.  It  appears  therefore  as  if  there 
were  an  insuperable  arithmetical  barrier. 
He  hears  an  excellent  speech,  but  it  pro- 
duces nothing  but  the  sarcasms  of  the 
opposite  party.  Weak,  and  always  over- 
powered by  numbers,  the  members  of  the 
opposition  are  condemned  to  serve  the 
nation  without  station  and  without  pub^c 
honours.    The  chorus  which  derides  their 
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efforts  is  that,  too,  which  continually  sings 
the  praises  of  the  ministers.  It  is  then  a 
useless  martyrdom,  voluntary  and  senseless 
as  that  which  the  f^akeers  impose  on  them- 
selves; For  what  does  the  opposition  sit? 
— for  the  pleasure  of  saying  "No  !*'  It  is 
at  best  a  mere  professorship  of  eloquence. 
This  is  what  every  one  says  to  himself  on 
his  first  view  of  the  party  in  opposition. 
But  he  soon  changes  his  opinion  when  he 
studies  more  profoundly  the  national  or- 
ganization of  England,  and  becomes  fami- 
liar with  the  history  of  Parliament.  In 
the  first  place,  he  perceives  that  if  the 
opposition  does  not  conquer,  it  at  least 
hinders  the  enemy  (whoever  he  may  be, 
liberal  or  not)  from  abusing  his  victory, 
or  consummating  an  unjust  conquest.  It 
is  like  the  dike  of  a  river,  which  cannot 
assist  its  current,  but  keeps  it  in,  and  com- 
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pels  it  to  follow  its  course.  The  advantage 
of  the  opposition  does  not  consist  so  much 
in  the  good  that  it  effects,  as  in  the  evil 
that  it  prevents.  It  Jkeeps  awake  the  at- 
tention, the  patriotisni,  the  distrust  of  the 
people ;  it  propagates  in  general  the  right 
opinions^  it  is  the  bom  protector  of  the 
injured  and  the  oppressed,  the  harbinger 
4of  all  improvements,  of  all  liberal  institu- 
Jions.  Suppose  that,  by  accident,  the  op- 
position is  composed  of  persons  in  favour 
of  absolute  power :  to  procure  adherents, 
Uiey  will  be  obliged  to  mask  their  senti- 
ments, to  hold  the  language  of  justice  and 
freedom, — like  those  proud  and  tyrannic 
Roman  patricians,  such  as  the  Appii  and 
Opimii^  who,  to  gain  their  suffrages  for  the 
consular  dignity,  descended  to  mix  among 
and  to  flatter  the  common  people  ;  or, 
like  Dionysius,  who,  when  on  the  throne, 
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crushed  out  the  very  blood  of  the  people, 
and,  when  he  was  hurled  from  it,  played 
the  buffoon  to  the  populace,  and  got 
drunk  in  the  public  taverns.  But  the 
action  of  the  minority  is  not  immediate. 
An  opinion  cannot  be  formed  and  propa- 
gated and  popularized  in  a  few  months, 
nor  sometimes  in  a  few  years.  The  abo- 
lition of  the  slave  trade  cost  Wilberforce 
tiventy  years  of  persevering  application. 
Every  year  repulsed,  every  year  he  re- 
turned to  the  assault,  printing  pamphlets, 
convening  public  meetings  of  philanthro- 
pists, collecting  notices  and  documents 
on  the  barbarous  cruelties  practised  on 
board  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  horrible 
traffic,  and  thus  exciting  the  imaginations 
and  melting  tlie  hearts  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, he  broke  at  length  with  the  multi- 
tude into  the  temple  of  justice  and  tri- 
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umph.  Atone  period,  Ireland  could  not 
carry  on  a  direct  commerce  with  the  En- 
glish colonies.  How  many  strenuous  and 
how  many  fruitless  attempts  were  made 
before  Grattan>  in  1779,  obtained  the  abo- 
Ution  of  this  unjust  exqlusion  !  How  many 
times,  from  the  days  of  Adam  Smith  down- 
wards, was  the  principle  of  freedom  in 
commerce,  now  begun  to  be  followed  by 
the  present  ministry,  brought  forward  by 
the  opposition !  Thus  Parliamentary  Re- 
form, proposed  originaUy  by  Pitt,  in  the 
first  days  of  his  career,  when  he  found 
himself  in  the  ranks  of  opposition,  is  now 
beginning  to  make  proselytes  within  the 
walli^  of  Parliament,  after  having  made 
many  without.  Thus  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion is  probably  on  the  point  of  being 
conceded,  after  so  many  unsuccessful  en- 
deavours to  obtain  it.    Thus  the  abolition 

N  3 
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of  colonial  slavery  is  another  laurel  whicli 
the  opposition  sees  at  no  great  distance^ 
and  will  gather  in  no  great  length  of  time. 
The  English  opposition,  in  this  pcnnt  of 
view  (let  it^  be  well  observed),  sets  an 
example  to  all  nations^  all  sects,  all  phi- 
losophers/  and — —all  authors^  for  without 
constancy^  few  of  them  can  hope  for  success: 


*'  La  Constaocia,— ellasolft  es  el  escudo^  . 
ponde  el  cuchillp  a^do ; 
La  Adversitad  embota, 
Ella  sola  conviente 
£q  deleito  el  dolor,  ruina  en  gloria^ 
Ella  fija  el  dudoso  torbellino 
De  la  Fbrtuna,  y  manda  la  Vitoria !" 

*' Constancy!  the  shield 
That  blunts  the  edge  of  sharp  misfortune's  knife  ; 
Grief  to  del|g;ht  it  turns. 
Ruin  to  glory,  mends  the  ills  of  life  ; 

Steadies  what  blinded  Fortune  doubtful  wheeled. 
And  him  the  palm  of  victory  gives,  who  earns." 
Ode  on  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar, 
'by  QuiNTANA,  a  Spanish  Poet. 
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When  a  cause  is  just  at  the  beginnings 
we  should  never  despair,  however  often 
we  may  be  repulsed.  Under  the  blows 
of  perseverance  fell  the  Aristotelian  phi- 
losophy of  the  scholastics^-— fell  the  tor- 
ture and  the  inquisition :  under  the  same 
blows  tjrrants  will  fall,  in  every  nation^ 
without  exception. 

It  is  not  true^  either,  that  the  oppo« 
sition  is  always  unrewarded;  the  Irish 
made  their  countryman  Grattan  a  present 
of  fifty  thousand  poimds.  Fox  has  statues, 
anniversaries,  and  a  club,  called  after  his 
name^,  which  celebrates  every  year  with  a 
banquet  and  brilliant  speeches  the  day  of 
his  birth.  When  Sir  Robert  Wilson  was 
deprived  by  the  Government  of  his  rank 
of  General,  his  party  indemnified  him  with 
an  annuity  for  his  own  life  and  that  of  hisl 
son.   Sir  Francis  Burdett,  when  he  quitted 
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theiTo^er  after  six  months'  imprisontnent^ 
found  prepared  for  him  by  the  people  « 
triumphal  {Mrocessiou  niore  enviable  than 
that  of i  the  ancient  lU^mans.  When  Mr. 
Wilberforce  passes  through  the  crowd  on 
the  day  of  the  opening  of  Farliamei^t,  every 
one  contemplates  this  little  old  man^>y<irn 
with  age^  and  his  h^  sunk  on :  ^is 
sbo|ulders,  as  a  sacred  relici  t  as:,the  Wfush- 
iitgthn  of  Humanity..  ■  Thiafia  a  roiwwd 
worthy  of  such  a  man,,  and  far  beyond  all 
possible  golden  fleeces^  or.  all  the?  striange 
beasts  that  .^ere  ever  set  in.  brilliants.  - 
Often,  too  (without. any  need  of  ^sert'- 
ing^,  as  Burke  did),  the  njareh  of  events 
carries  into  power  the  members  of  the 
opposition.  When  peace  was  to  be  made 
witli  the  United  States,  in  J  783,  the 
Ministry  ^which  had  sustained  and  pro. 
longed  the  war,  was  obliged  to  give  place 
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to  those  who  had  always  opposed  it.  In 
the  same  manner,  at  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
with  the  First  Consul  of  France,  Pitt, — 
the  fortunate,  the  eloquent  Pitt, — ^had  to 
yield  the  curule  chair  to  his  opponents. 
The  resistance  of  the  opposition  is  not  use- 
ful to  the  nation  alone,  but  to  die  govern- 
ment itself.  Without  it,  every  adminis- 
tration would  soon  corrupt,  and  degenerate 
into  infamy,  and  its  existence  would  be 
threatened,  either  with  a  slow-consuming 
or  a  rapid  and  violent  destruction.  Napo- 
leon, at  the  time  that  every  will  bent  be- 
fore hfis,  was  compelled,  in  order  to  get  at 
the  truth,  to  take  sometimes  the  advice  of 
the  opposition  in  his  council  of  State,  ra- 
ther than  that  of  his  own  muiisters,  as  wiU 
appear  upon  consulting  the  sittings  of  1809 
respecting  the  liberty  of  the  press*  In 
December  1825.,  when  Mr.  Brougham  in* 
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formed  the  Ministry,  that  he  intended  to 
propose  a  revision  of  the  law  of  Libel,  a 
newspaper  attached  to  the  government, 
which  was  then  opposed  to  him,  expressed 
much  pleasure  at  the  circumstance,  observ- 
ing, that  between  the  two  contrary  (pi- 
nions of  two  firstrrate  statesmen,  such;  as 
Bi?ougham  and  .the  Secretary  Peel,  there 
would  be  fouqd-a.  third,  which  would  re- 
qoncile  the  interests  of  the  liberty  of  ithe 
Press,  with  /the  claims  qf  just|ce  for  the 
repression  of  its  licentiousness.  While  the 
nation  continues  to  prosper  under  the  prin  - 
cijdes  of  the  Ministry,  the  opposition  does 
nothing  but  prevent  its  wandering  top  far 
from  the  path ;.  but  when  it  feels  itself  in  a 
state  of  suffering  and  decline,  under  the 
existing  management  of  affcurs,  the  nation 
finds  other  principles  at  hand,  other  men 
and  another  party  already  matured,  and 
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prepared  to  guide  the  vessel  of  the  state 
in  a  different  direction.  All  republics, 
both  ancient  and  modem,  have  been  per- 
petually agitated  by  the  two  contrary  winds 
of  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  factions, 
and  although  the  former  at  every  step 
passed  from  the  hands  of  one  of  these  par- 
ties into  those  of  the  other,  they  went  on 
prospering  for  several  centuries,  in  the 
midst  of  the  oscillation,  produced  by  these 
changes.  In  a  free  government,  the  shock 
of  two  parties,  and  the  apparent  discord, 
are  in  reality  only  a  contest  which  shall 
render  the  country  happy.  Rlangieri  says 
that  this  emulation  is  at  bottom  nothing 
better  than  the  love  of  power,  but  as  this 
power  can  never  be  attained  nor  preserved 
except  by  promoting  the  general  good,  it 
can  be  no  very  great  concession  to  call  it 
Patriotism.      The    two    opposite    forces, 
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which  oblige  free  governments  to  run 
along  a  middle  line,  are  like  those  which 
regulate  the  motions  of  the  celestial  bo- 
dies :  opposition  produces  the  same  good 
effects  in  the  moral  world.  AH  govern- 
ments deteriorate  into  tyranny  without  it : 
in  the  absence  of  criticism,  Avhich  is  their 
opposition, — what  would  literature,  and 
the  arts  become?  We  should  still  be 
under  the  yoke  of  the  commentators  on 
Aristotle ; — we  should  still  have  the  atoms 
of  Epieurius  in  physics,  and  the  crystal 
heavens  of  Ptolemy  in  astronomy.  If  the 
Winklemanns,  the  Mengses,  and  the  MUi- 
zias,  had  not  kept  bad  taste  within  its 
bounds,  painting  would  have  become  a 
caricature,  and  architecture  a  heap  of  cru- 
dities. Except  for  criticism,  tlie  Gongoras 
would  still  hold  the  foremost  rank  in  Spain, 
the  Mariveaus  in  France,  the  Marinis  in 
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Italy :  without  Baretti's  *'  literary  scourge," 
the  Arcadia  of  Rome  would  probably  be 
still  in  higher  esteem  than  the  French 
Academy,  and  the  Italians  would  have  be- 
come so  many  Arcadian  shepherds,  with 
their  pipes  hung  round  their  necks.  With- 
out the  struggle  between  duty  and  sacri- 
fice, would  there  be  any  virtue  or  heroism 
in  the  world?  What  is  England  itself 
with  regard  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  but 
"  the  Opposition,"  which  always  throws  its 
weight  into  the  scale  on  the  side  of  the 
weak  and  oppressed,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  equilibrium  ? 


ENGLAND, 


THE   RBFUGB  OF   THB  0PPRBS8BD. 


England,  like  Venice  of  Old,  the  refuge  of  the  persecuted — 
Emigration  of  the  Lombards,  and  the  Freuch  Hugonots — 
Popularity  of  Foreign  Exiles  in  England — Mina — Riego*s 
Widow — Arguelles — Franco  of  Valencia;  his  Love  of 
Country— Count  Santorre  di  Santa  Rosa. 


u 


Whether  this  portion  of  the  worid  were  rent 
By  the  rude  ocean  from  the  continent, 
Or  thus  created — it  was  sure  design*d 
To  be  the  sacred  refuge  of  maBkind/' 

Waller. 


In  London^  as  well  as  in  almost  all  the 
country  towns,  there  is  a  society  which  has 
for  its  object  to  provide  a  lodging  for  the 
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houseless.  Where  is  the  wonder,  then, 
if  England  is  herself  the  asylum  of  all  the 
unfortunate  ?  Venice,  in  her  days  of  glory, 
was  the  sanctuary  of  ^all  the  oppressed, 
whether  by  kings,  by  princes,  by  republics, 
by  pq3e8,  -OP  by  ant^opes.  England, 
which,  in  the  importance  pf  its  commerce, 
and  its  dominion  over  the  sea,  is^the  Veniqe 
of  our  times,  displays  the  same  uniyei^l 
hospitality.  Either  from  justice  pr  from  po- 
licy, or  from  a  sentiment  of  generosity  aad  a 
feeling  of  her  power,  Ae  collects  under  her 
vast  segis  all  the  conquered  and  the  wrecked 
whoever  they  may  be.  There  is  scarcely  a 
single  nation  in  Europe  which  is  not  her 
debtor  for  protection  afforded,  at  one  time 
or  another,  to  a  number  of  its  people. 
When  commerce  decayed  in  Italy,  and  the 
usurping  princes  persecuted  the  wealthy 
merchants,  many  of  these  sought  refuge  in 
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England ;  and  a  street  still  remains  called 
*•  Lombard-street/'  because  they  took  up 
their  residence  on  that  spot.  After  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  (more 
fatal  to  France  than  the  battle  of  Blen* 
heim),  thousands  of  French  Hugonots  took 
refuge  in  England,  and  carried  tliither, 
among  many  kinds  of  manufacture  not 
known  before^  that  of  silk  stuff!).  He  who 
does  not  disdain  to  study  the  history  of 
human  vicissitude  in  the  dwellings  of  filth 
and  poverty,  should  go  to  Spitalfields, 
where  he  will  still  find  mafiy  French  names 
among  the  weavers,  and  a  street  still  called 
after  the  fiewr-deAy^  (flowers  but  too 
thorny  for  these  poor  emigrants).  In  the 
more  recent  political  i^torms  of  France, 
England  afforded  shelter  to  almost  all  the 
Frdhch  nobility  and  princes ;  and  a  few 
y^re  after  to  the  d<)nstitutionaIists^  the 

o  3 
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republicans,  and  the  adherents  of  Napo- 
leon, in  their  turn  exposed  to  persecution. 
And  let  it  be  obser\'ed,  that  an  asylum  like 
this,  which  is  granted  not  by  favour  or 
caprice,  but  by  a  perpetual  law  of  free 
states,  to  all  the  oppressed,  is  another  be- 
neficent gift  of  liberty,  which,  as  the  com- 
mon mother  of  mankind,  wipes,  with  an 
impartial  hand,  the  tears  from  the  eyes  of 
all  her  children,  and  thus  assuages  the  fero- 
city of  man,  which  would  become  still  more 
cruel  by  desperation.  Among  the  Italian 
republics  of  the  middle  ages  hospitality  was 
so  common  a  virtue  as  to  draw  from  Ma- 
cluavel  the  maxim,  "  Where  banishments 
deprive  the  cities  of  men  of  wealth  and  in- 
dustry, one  state  grows  great  by  becoming 
the  asylum  of  the  banished." 

In  1823,  London  was  peopled  with  exiles 
of  every  kind  and  every  country ;  constitu- 
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.tiopalists  wlb^Q  woul^  have  but  one  cham- 
liftrtjCQnslijiutipqftUsto  who  wished  for  two ; 
c>9ij^titutiojaaUst$  ■,  after ,  the  French  models 
aftei^tbe  Spimish.  the  American  fgeuerals; 
di^Rii^ed  pji7es|d^t9  of  republics^  presi- 
difoAts  of  pa^lianients  dissolved  at  the  point 
ofiAhe.  bfty^n^t^ ,  presidents  of  cortes  dis- 
persidd :  by  tj^  bomb^shell  i  the  \ndo w  of 
lbee;ii<^rQ  kiQg;€hristophe^  with  the  two 
^incessesi  her  daught^r^r  of  the  true  royal 
blDod^  1  f f  l^ack  und  i  all  black ;''    the  de^ 
tiiscmcd  Bmpejpor  ^f  Mexico;  and  whole 
SKarois  of  j^umali^tSj  ppets^  and  men  of 
letters.    London  wa$  the  Elysiiun  (a  sa- 
ttrot  wottld^  sa$^^  the  Botany  S|ay)  of  illus- 
tmms.iiien  and  wouLdrbe  herpes. 
„  :Z)Wh&t  miiet  have  been  thi^  astonishment 
of  one  who  hadvscen  the  Parliament  of 
NapteSi  and  tha  two  Cortes  of  Madrid  and 
Lisbon,  to.fii^d  himself  at  the  Italian  Opera 
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in  London^  with  General  Pepe^  General 
Mina,  the  orators  Arguelke  and  Galiano, 
4dth  the  presidents  Isturiez^  Moura^  &c., 
jostled  and  jostling  in  the  crowd  with  the 
ambassadors  of  thdr  adverse  goyernments  r 
It  was^  in-  truths  a  sort  of  niag^  vision, 
worthy  of  the  great  necromatteer  Merlin 
himself.  Often,  in  the  course  of  that  win-* 
ter,  did  the  London  Opera-house  biing  to 
mjrmind  the  enchanted  palace  in  Ariosto, 
where  so  many  paladins,  friends  and  foes 
of  each  other,  run  up  and  down  the  stair- 
eases,  without  being  able  either  to  get  out 
or  to  fight. 

At  their  first  arrival,  some  of  these  wiut^ 
dering  cavaliers  attracted  a  good  deal  of  at« 
tention  from  the  English  public.  The  feopk 
is  every0kere  ihe  people;  that  is  to  say,  boo- 
bies, ^ninnies;  The  newspaper  writers  ran 
td^;Uifdi]t^  lodgings  to  gfet  the  fog  end  of  thdr 


Uvea  at  i&o^ti  with  some  lawcdot^  \Tbe 
fashionables  took  ^  delight ia  exhibiting^ -a 
new  '.'lion^'!'/ which  \^  the  name  given  :i» 
England  ta  any  person  gi  celebrity  who  is 
invited  to  an  evening  party,  to  be  shown 
as  the  wond^  of  the  day  to  two  or  three 
hundred  persons^  squeosed  together  like 
an^^faavies  in  a  barrel,  so  that  one  can  xm\^ 
ther  speak  nor  move.  This  diversion  %% 
called  jLTne^tr  but  some  prefer  to.call  them 
"living'skeletons.''  .1     ..  r.    : 

.  HiQWi^soGoi  did  this  cuno^ty  pasa  away  I 
The  ^xdks;;  Jions  and  ail^  were  ^eedily 
buried  in  oblivion.  There  is  no  tomb  /sp 
vast  asaLonidon^rv which  swallows^ up  the 
moist  iHustrioan  names  for  evieir ;  it  haf  an 
omnivcMTOus  maw.    Thf»  celebri^of^ksoaiw 

in  London  blazes  and  vanishes  HiWayyUk^  ft 
firework  r  there  is  a  great  noise,  numberr 
less  invitations,  endless  flattery  and  exag- 
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in  London^  with  General  Pepe^  General 
Misa, '  the  oratoi^  Argudke ^and  Galiano, 
"idth  the  presidents  Isturiezy  Moura^  &c., 
jbs^ed  loid  jostling  in  the  erawd  with  the 
ambassadors  ^f  their  adverse  goyernments  r 
It  wasy  in  truths  a*  sort  of  nn^o  vision, 
wtitthy  of ^  the  great  necromatteer  M&rlin 
hiniself.  Oftai,  in  the  course  of  that  win- 
ter, did  the  London  Opera-house  br^g  to 
liijrabind  the  enchanted  palacei  in  Ariosto, 
where  so  many  paladins,  friends  and  ^  fo&s 
of  each  other,  run  up  and  down  the  st^r- 
oil^^>  without  being  able  either  to  get  out 
ortofight.  -  ^  V         •  :  •  :5  « 

At  t^eii^  first  arrival,  some  of  th^se  w«t* 
dering  cavaliers  attracted  a  good  dealof  at^ 
ten^bti  froift  the  English  public.  Thepeopk 
t>  evetj/0heft4he  people;  that  is  to  say,  boo- 
btesi'  ^tiilfnks^ '  ■ '  The  newspaper  writers  ran 
tf:P:A^i>li^gingi^to^t  the  fag  end  of  thdr 
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Uvea  At  leefit^  mth  same  anecdotes,  .The 
fashionables  took  a  delight  ia  exhibitini^  ia 
new  "lion  j^'^whioh  k  the  name  given  ia 
England  ta  any  person  pf  celebrity  who  is 
invited  to  an  evening  party,  to  be  shown 
as  the  wonder  of  the  day  to  two  or  three 
hundred  persons^  squeezed  together  like 
aj»^faavies  in  a  barrel,  so  that  one  can  nei^ 
tfaer  speak  nor  move.  This; diversion  as 
cidled  arD2^t,^  but  some  prefer  tocall  them 
".living'skeletons.''  .... 
.  liow:.soGoi  did  this  curio^ty  pass  awayl 
The  ^xdks,  lions  and  ail^  were  speedily 
buried  in  oblivion.  There  is  no  tomb  sp 
vast  aSuLondon>^  which  swallows  ,  up  the 
most:  illustrioaa  names  for  ey.er :  it  has  an 
<»mivorous  maw.  The  cel<^rit^  of  a  wixi 
in  London  blazes  and  vanishes  awaj^  tike  a 
fireworks  there  is  a  great  noise, numberr 
less  invitations,  endless  flattery  and  exag- 
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geration,  for  a  few  days,  and  then  an  eter- 
nal silence.  Paoli  and  Dumourier,  after 
having  at  their  first  appearance  made  a 
crash  like  thunder,  when  they  died  excited 
no  more  attention  than  a  falling  leaf. 
General  Mina,  when  he  landed  at  Ports- 
mouth, was  carried  to  his  hotel  in  triumph, 
and  deafened  with  applause,  for  a  month 
together,  at  the  theatre  in  London.  He 
was  more  famous  than  the  Nemean  lion 
What  then  ? — He  fell  very  soon  into  obli 
vion,  and  the  grave  closed  over  his  name . 
The  English  people  are  greedy  of  novelty ; 
childish  in  this  alone,  it  makes  no  great  dis- 
tinction between  good  and  bad, — they  want 
only  wliat  is  new.  They  pay  for  the  magic 
lantern,  and  pay  well,  but  they  always  want 
fresh  figures.  To  feed  this  insatiable  whale, 
that  always  pants  with  open  jaws,— 

"  And  after  meals  is  hungrier  than  before," 
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toil  incessantly  journalists^  engravers,  his- 
torians, travellers,  philosophers,  lawyers, 
men  of  letters,  poets,— nninisters  with 
schemes  for  new  enactment,  the  King 
with  schemes  for  new  palaces  and  builds 
ings,  and  the  liberals  with  schemes  for 
pat£ament»ry  reform.  One  honour  that 
ndne  can  refuse  to  the  constitutional  exiles^ 
was  tfce  poverty  in  which  tfiey  were  all 
plunged,  not  excepting  those  who  bad  oc- 
edited  posts  of  Importance,  and  handled 
t^e  ptibiic  tnoney;  Senor  Galiano,  who  had 
be^fi  minister  of  finance  at  Cordova,  imd 
^  brgati  of  the  government  in  the  Cortes 
Ibttho^e  a  year,  I  ^ften  met  in  the  streets 
oa  his  return  from  a  walk  of  four  mile&  to 
give  a  lesson  in  Spanish ;  to  preserve  the 
independence  of  his  spirit,  be  bad  the 
national  pride  to  decline  the  ^risioh 
offered  by  the  English  gdverranent.    A 
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friend  of  mine  one  day  surprised  poor 
Arguelles  in  his  room  in  the  act  of  mend- 
ing his  trowsers^ — that  Arguelles  who  ha^tj 
been  thrice  a  member  of  the  Cortes,— in 
1812  and  1823;  and  had  filled  the  high 
office  of  minister  for  foreign  afiEairs;  on 
whose  *  divine  *  *  lips  it  may  be  said  that 
Spain  depended,  so  great  was  his  political 
wisdom,  and  the  fluency  of  his  eloquence. 
I  had  seen  these  two  representatives  of  the 
Spanish  nation,  on  their  leaving  the  Cortes 
of  Madrid,  the  day  they  answered  the 
threatening  notes  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
borne  in  triumph  to  their  carriages  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  people,  intoxicated  with  joy 
and  admiration ! 

In  the  next  spring  the  widow  of  General 


•  An  epithet  bestowed  by  the  English  who  heard  him  speak 
in  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz,  in  1 81 2. 
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Riego  died  in  London,  consumed  more  by 
grief  then  by  the  English  climate,  which 
was  nevertheless  too  severe  for  her  weak 
state  of  health.  All  the  emigrants  were 
invited  to  her  funeral,  which  took  place  at 
the  Catholic  chapel  in  Moorfields,  within 
the  City  of  London.  I  fulfilled  with  a 
sentiment  of  pity  this  last  sad  office 
towards  a  family  with  which  I  had  been 
connected  in  the  bonds  of  friendship.  I 
shall  always  remember  with  pleasure  hav- 
ing been  the  bearer  of  some  letters  from 
Cadiz,  written  to  tliis  virtuous  lady  by  her 
husband,  the  hero  and  martyr  of  the 
Spanish  revolution.  Four  ministers  of  the 
constitutional  ex-government  held  the 
pall;  very  few  among  the  many  hundred 
exiles  had  been  able  to  provide  them- 
selves with  mourning;  and  this  in  England, 
where  the  very  poorest  of  the  people  are 
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able  to  show  this  great  mark  of  decency 
and  respect.  On  this  occasion,  however, 
the  poverty  of  the  mourners,  if  its  cause  be 
taken  into  consideration,  formed  the  most 
appropriate  and  affecting  ornament  of  the 
ceremony. 

l^o  bring  about  a  revolution  requires 
such  sacrifices,  such  acts  of  courage,  «uch 
enthusiasm,  that  those  who  undertake  it 
must  be  gifted  with  an  imagination  and 
with  feelings  far  above  the  common  leveK 
Hence  it  is,  that  in  those  great  events 
which  present,  as  it  were,  a  nation  in  con- 
vulsion, so  many  prominent  and  striking 
characters  are  produced.  Without  revo- 
lutions, the  lineaments  of  the  great  families 
called  nations,  would  be  more  uniform, 
and  less  expressive.  The  strongest-marked 
physiognomies  of  these  families  appear  in 
%dolent  tempests.     The  revolution  called 
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the  reformation,  in  Germany ;  that  of  the 
Parliament  in  England,  the  last  in  Fmnce, 
&c.,  have  formed  entire  galleries  of 
characters  perfectly  new  and  original.  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  verifying  my  obser- 
vations among  the  brothers  in  exile  with 
whom  I  was  acciuainted.  In  the  com- 
position of  persons  who  have  been  engaged 
in  a  revolution  may  be  discovered,  in  u 
greater  or  less  degree,  much  imagination, 
a  quick  sensibility,  a  high  ambition,  vanity 
still  higher  than  true  ambition,  and  ex- 
treme inquietude  and  irritability.  It  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  where  such  ele- 
ments abound,  we  should  find  differences, 
quarrels,  and  disputes  without  end,  ex- 
cessive lamentations  over  disappointment, 
instances  of  heroism  and  extraordinary 
virtue,  unheard-of  crimes,  and  inexpli- 
cable changes  from  fidelity  to  the  falsest 
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treachery.  I  will  here  sketch  some  of  the 
more  remarkable  characters^  of  whom  I 
acquired  a  better  knowledge,  during  their 
adversity  in  London,  than  I  could  have 
done  when  their  passions  were  in  full 
fervour. 

Senor  Franco  of  Valencia  is  a  Spanish 
patriot  who,  to  be  useful  to  his  country 
and  to  acquire  that  influence  over  his 
fellow-citizens  which  neither  birth  nor 
jriches  nor  extiaordinary  talents  conferred 
upon  him,  devoted  his  life  to  virtue,  and, 

"  Under  the  shield  of  conscious  purity," 

carried  about  his  poverty  in  triumph. 
Humble,  indeed,  though  always  decent  in 
his  dress  ;  sober,  although  sometimes 
giving  way  to  indulgence  at  the  table  of 
some  opulent  friend,  or  occasionally  at 
another;  as  a  judge  bold,  decided,  and  in- 
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exorable.  Six  years  of  exile  consumed  in 
attempts  and  stratagems  to  prepare  tliat 
mine  which  was  destined  in  1820  to  spring-, 
and  demolish  the  absolute  government  of 
Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  were  remunerated 
by  the  Cortes  with  a  pension  which  was  his 
only  patrimony.  Of  strict  honour  in  all  his 
dealings,  of  inviolable  secrecy,  scrupulous 
to  an  extreme  of  injuring  the  reputation  of 
others  ; — his  testimony  was  often  admitted 
to  be  decisive  even  by  his  enemies.  He 
was  sometimes  selected  as  the  arbiter  be- 
ween  two  contending  factions,  and  when 
the  good  of  his  country  was  concerned, 
would,  like  a  second  Friar  Savonarola, 
fulminate  his  wrath  even  against  his 
bosom-friends.  Full  to  the  brim  of 
love  of  country,  he  harangued  at  dinners, 
in  the  theatre,  in  the  streets,  and  in  the 
shops,  at  once  inexhaustible  and  indefati- 
p  3 
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gable  ;  and,  as  his  passion  for  liberty  was 
the  only  spirit  that  could  actuate  him,- — 
as  he  was  always  free  from  interested 
views,  from  every  kind  of  ambition,  his 
speeches  sparkled  in  every  part  with  ori- 
ginal, picturesque,  and  fiery  expressions. 
Knowing  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence the  obstinacy  of  the  prince,  he 
had  advised  his  countrymen  to  offer  the 
throne  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  addu- 
cing the  example  of  Sweden,  which  at  that 
very  moment  was  placing  the  crown  on 
the  head  of  a  marshal  of  France.  To  get 
rid,  if  possible,  of  Ferdinand,  he  went  to 
Rome  to  offer,  in  the  name  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  the  sceptre  of  Spain  once  more  to 
Charles  the  Fourth  upon  certain  condi- 
tions. By  the  force  of  this  Cato-hke  spirit 
alone,  he  had  attained  to  an  importance 
among  his    countrymen  to  which   many 
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Others,  with  more  ambition,  and  superior 
means,  had  not  been  able  to  arrive.  After 
the  fall  of  the  constitutional  system  in 
Spain,  I  saw  him  again  in  London,  with  the 
multitude  of  other  emigrants,  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  crest-fallen.  Nothing  in 
London  took  his  attention  ;  it  seemed  as  if 
his  mind  still  remained  in  Spain.  He  ran 
through  the  streets  of  London  as  though 
he  were  still  in  the  Calle  de  la  Montera  at 
Madrid.  Beggared,  but  not  begging,  ex- 
cept sometimes  a  trifle  to  pay  for  his  bed 
and  a  porringer  of  milk, — almost  his  only 
nourishment,— forced  to  lie  a~bed  in  winter 
because  he  could  not  afford  to  pay  for 
firing,  this  virtuous  tribune  of  the  people 
did  not  yet  believe  his  mission  ended  ;  he 
harangued  when  he  could,  and  as  mueli 
as  he  eould.  His  eloquence  was  heightened 
by  the  events  and  misfortunes  that  had 
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occurred.  But  when,  from  these  sublime 
raptures  he  returned  to  himself,  and,  re- 
tiring from  the  theatre  of  the  world,  to 
which  his  fancy  carried  him,  cast  his  eyes 
on  his  dress,  on  the  cold  and  naked  walls 
of  bis  chamber; — when  he  n-as  constrained 
to  extend  his  hand  for  the  wretched  pen- 
sion of  the  English  government,  that  he 
might  eat  and  live, — passionately  then  did 
he  exclaim ;  "  Thanks  be  to  religion,  that 
ordains  every  sacrifice,  and  rewards  me 
for  all.  Without  that,  I  should  long  ago 
have  spurned  virtue  from  me ;  see  where 
this  syren  has  for  a  second  time  conducted 
me, — the  shipwrecked  sailor  of  revolution, 
without  friends,  without  assistance,  with- 
out even  fame  I— in  the  midst  of  a  foreign 
nation  wallowing  in  wealth,  and  valuing 
only  riches  and  prosperity.  Without  reli- 
gion, I  should  have   faltered  a  thousand 
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times  in  the  path  of  duty,  for  virtue  alone 
was  not  a  sufficient  compass  to  direct  my 
course  of  action  in  the  midst  of  a  sea  of 
contamination  !" 

To  feel  tlie  greater  interest  in  this  man, 
one  should  linow  that  before  the  revolution 
he  had  been  a  friar.  He  left  his  cloistered 
prison  because  the  gates  were  thrown  open 
to  him,  but  he  preserved  his  fidelity  to  his 
vows,  and  to  God.  He  lived  amongst  the 
disciples  of  Rousseau  and  Voltaiie  without 
restraint  or  mistrust,  and,  without  reprov- 
ing them,  did  not  blush  to  avow  to  their 
faces  the  religious  sentiments  which  he 
so  deeply  felt.  He  would  have  sounded 
the  praises  of  religion  before  Diogoras,  or 
Spinoza,  or  Diderot.  I  recollect  another 
affecting  reflection  being  made  one  day  in 
the  midst  of  the  pressure  of  poverty.  "  It 
is  noble,"  said  he, "  to  suffer  on  a  great 
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theatre  where  the  applauses  of  spectators, 
the  trumpet  of  fame,  encourage  you  to  en- 
durance. Every  torture  then  brings  with 
it  its  consolation  and  its  reward ;  but  the 
true,  the  most  poignant,  the  purest  suffer- 
ings, tempered  by  no  relief,  are  not  those 
of  the  hero,  or  the  illustrious  martyr,  but 
of  such  obscure  atoms  as  I,  who  suffer 
such  heart-aches  for  liberty  in  obscurity, 
forgotten  by  all  the  world  !'* 

Those,  who  are  accustomed  to  behold 
with  admiration  the  stoic  impossibility 
which  will  bleed  to  death  without  even 
breathing  a  sigh,  will  perhaps  think  these 
lamentations  not  consistent  with  philo- 
sophical decorum.  Those,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  admire  the  heroes  of  Homer 
and  the  Greek  tragedies,  who  now  weep 
like  children,  now  fight  like  gods,  will 
find  these  bursts  of  nature  full  of  truth. 
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and  think  him  perhaps  more  interesting, 
who  complains  indeed  amid  the  throes 
of  grief,  but  still  triumphantly  pursues  the 
path  of  duty. 

The  first  time  I  saw  at  Madrid  the  silver- 
tongued  G ,  he  was  dressed  in  a  green 

camlet-cloak,  a  straw  hat^  a  pair  of  dust- 
coloured  shoes,  and  I  know  not  what  else. 
He  seemed  as  if  he  had  copied  the  toilette 
of  a  parrot.  I  went  to  the  hall  of  the 
Cortes  to  hear  him,  and  he  appeared  to  me 
a  second  Cicero.  He  speaks  extempo- 
raneously with  the  same  elegance  and 
facility  with  which  a  member  of  the 
Spanish  academy  would  write.  I  met  him 
a  second  time,  and  examined  him  nlore 
narrowly.  I  found  him  a  little^  lean,  short- 
sighted man,  unsteady  on  his  legs, — ^a 
Very  .  Pevil-on-two-Sticks.  I  went  that 
evening  to  hear  him   from  the  people's 
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gallery,  and  he  appeared  to  me  a  ^ant  that 
with  the  thunder  of  his  eloquence  might 
have  shaken  Olympus.  Two  months  after- 
wards I  met  him  in  London,  uneorrupt, 
inaccessible  to  every  kind  of  seduction, 
unchanged,  and  unchangeable  ;  he  seemed 
then  a  Cato.  This  man  is  a  species  of 
Sphinx  ;  he  is  a  mixture  of  beauties  and 
defects :  vainglorious  in  the  extreme,  but 
always  ready  to  sacrifice  his  self-love  at 
the  altar  of  his  country ;  given  to  plea- 
sure, yet  of  a  candid  mind,  and  free  from 
offence.  The  English  government  granted 
a  pension  to  all  the  members  of  the  Cortes ; 
he  was  the  first  to  refuse  it.  In  the  mean- 
while, he  honestly  sold  his  pen  to  the 
literary  journals.  One  of  the  great  leaders 
of  Spain  was  the  first  in  London  to  bow  to 
the  yoke  of  fate,  and  became  a  teacher  of 
languages  rather  than  bow  to  the  yoke  of 
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man.  He  is  a  boaster,  but  I  never  heard 
him  boast  of  the  sacrifices  he  had  made  to 
bis  country.  To  give  oneself  up  to  one's 
country,  is  in  his  eyes  a  bare  duty,  not  a 
virtue.  I  never  heard  him  either  lament 
over,  or  «igh  for,  the  comforts  of  this — 


« 


life  more  overcast  than  'tis  serene. 


This  mortal  life,  of  direst  envy  full." 

«  -  ^  ' 

He  seems  invulnerable  either  by  fortune 
or  by  man. 

Another  exile  with  whom  I  was  long 
acquainted,  was  the  Count  Santorre  di 
Santa  Rosa.  His  name  had  been  connected 
with  the  Piedmontese  revolution,  but  the 
nation  which  admired  the  few  acts  of  his 
ministry,  had  not  time  to  appreciate  his 
virtues  as  a  citizen,  and  his  talents  as  a 

statesman.     Whoever    lived    under  the 

•      •     - 

^pie   roof  with    him,    could   not    avoid 
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being  the  better  for  it.  The  very  judges 
who  pronounced  sentence  of  death  upon 
him,  would  have  revoked  it,  if  they  had 
known  the  purity  of  his  heart.  He  was 
one  of  those  men  who  are  born  to  fasci- 
nate all  around  them,  and  to  make  fol- 
lowers. Eloquent,  of  a  cultivated  mind, 
brought  up  in  a  camp  dating  the  first 
years  of  his  youth,  under  the  eye  of  the 
Colonel  his  father ;  but  a  lover  of  solitude, 
that  he  might  give  himself  up  to  study 
and  contemplation,  he  joined  a  military 
frankness  to  the  holy  enthusiasm  of  the 
liermit  A  good  companion,  a  warm 
friend,  an  excellent  host,  he  created  around 
him  more  genial  merriment,  with  no  li- 
quor but  water,  than  others,  assisted  by  all 
the  inspiration  of  the  bottle.  Although  he 
held  no  higher  rank  in  the  army  than  that 
of  lieutenant- colonel,  yet  all  eyes  were  fixed 
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uipon  him  as  a  raan  who  would  (Jo  un- 
heard-of things.  His  mind  was  as  pure 
as  his  life.  H^  loved  liberty,  not  only  for 
its  effects,  but  also. as  a  sublime  and  poet- 
ical state  of  existence.  At  the  same  time, 
nevertheless,  he  loved  monarchy ;  he 
wished,  so  tO:  speak,  to  worship  liberty  in 
her  temple,  with  a  king  for  high-priest. 
In  Constantinople  he  would  have  adored 
liberty  al0ner  as  in  Philadelphia  he  would 
have  voted  fpr  a  king;  he  loved  a  king, 
through  his  love  of  liberty,  because  he  be- 
lieved a  king  to  be  the  guarantee  of  liberty 
with  order.  He  was  enamoured  of  the 
history  of  his  country,  and  a  warm  ad- 
mirer of  the ,  military  monarchy  of  Pied- 
mont, not  that  he  would  not  have  cor- 
rected  its.  Gothic  defects ;  but  he  admired 
it  as  one  admirei^  an  old  suit  of  polished 
steel  armour,  which  is  no  longer  useful,  but 
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Still  dazzling.  He  felt  for  the  diminutive 
kingdom  in  which  lie  was  born,  the  same 
affection  which  is  shown  by  the  citizens 
of  smalt  republics.  Thus,  although  he 
could  speak  both  French  and  Italian  with 
singular  elegance,  he  delighted  to  com- 
mune with  his  fellnw-eountrymen  entirely 
in  the  Piedmontese  dialect ;  it  was  his 
Ranz  des  Vaches.  It  will,  therefore,  ex- 
cite no  surprise  that  he  was  inclined  to  an 
aristocl-atic  constitution.  When  I  saw 
him  for  the  first  time  in  Turin  before  the 
revolution,  he  was  in  favour  of  two  cham- 
bers of  representatives ;  I  said  to  him, 
"  Let  us  defer  that  question  till  after  the 
triumph;  in  the  mean  time,  rest  assured 
of  this,  that,  till  the  talisman  of  the  Span- 
ish constitution  is  displayed,  the  major- 
ity of  the  Italians  will  not  stir."  After  a 
short  pause,  he  replied  in  a  resolute  tone,. 
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"  If  it  be  SO,  let  us  defer  this  important 
question  to  a  better  opportunity,  and  grasp 
the  Spanish  constitution  only  as  a  lever  to 
raise  degraded  Italy  from  the  wretched 
slavery  in  which  she  is  plunged."  There 
are  few  examples  of  so  manly  and  gene- 
rous a  sacrifice  of  individual  opinion  to  that 
of  the  many. 

England  was  for  him  an  inexhaustible 
field  of  observation ;  he  studied  her  institu- 
tions as  the  ancients  studied  the  laws  of 
Crete,  and  they  pleased  him  the  more, 
that  the  aristocratic  principle  being  pre- 
dominant in  them,  their  success  in  prac- 
tice was  a  splendid  confirmation  of  his 
political  speculations.  Nor  would  he  per- 
haps have  abandoned  this  land  of  liberty, 
nor  that  fire  which  is  never  quenched, 
had  not  hearts,  formed  to  strive  for  fame, 
awakened  him  from-  his  Mfe  of  repose  at 
«  3 
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Nottingham,  to  combat  for  the  liberation 
of  Greece.  His  intense  love  of  Uberty  was 
inflamed  by  a  tincture  of  religious  enthu- 
siasm :  he  went  to  Greece  with  the  cou- 
rage and  the  devotion  of  a  true  crusader. 
If  he  had  been  able  to  speak  the  language, 
he  would  have  inoculated  his  followers 
with  his  enthusiasm ;  he  had  a  cross  al- 
ways hung  round  his  neck,  and  he  asto- 
nished the  palicari  with  whom  he  went  to 
Navarino,  by  flourishing  his  sabre  with  one 
hand,  and  displaying  his  cross  in  the  other, 
while  he  translated  for  them  the  verse  of 
Tasso — 

"  For  country  all  is  lawful,  and  for  faith." 

He  died  as  he  had  lived,  a  brave  man, 
with  arms  in  his  hands,  face  to  face  with 
the  Egyptians,  as  they  landed  in  the  island 
of  Sphacteria.     He  could  not  have  had  a 
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more  honourable  death  nor  a  more  honour- 
able grave.  The  slaughter  of  the  Turks 
and  the  Egyptians,  soon  after  at  the  battle 
of  Navarino,  the  20th  of  October  1827, 
was  a  hetacomb  which  expiated  his  death, 
and  the  conflagration  of  that  barbarian 
fleet  the  noblest  funeral  pile  that  could 
be  reared   to  his  unburied  bones ! 


ROADS. 


Good  Roads  an  indication  of  a  Civilized  Country-^lliose  of 
Greece,  South  America,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy— 
Verrie*s   comparison — English    Inns — Highwaymen    now 


rare— Stage  Coaches. 


(C 


What  a  delightful  thing's  a  turnpike  road, 
So  smooth,  so  level,  such  a  mode  of  shaving 

The  earth,  as  scarce  the  eagle  in  the  hroad 

Air  can  accomplish  with  his  wide  wings  wavihg^: 

Had  such  been  cut  in  Phaeton's  time,  the  god 
Had  told  his  son  to  satisfy  his  craving 

With  the  York  mail." 

fyron*s  Don  Jtiariy  Canto  X 


The  prosperity  and  civilization  of  a 
country  may  be  estimated  in  a  hundred 
different  ways.     Some  nieasure  it  by  th^ 
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population,  some  by  the  quantity  of  money 
in  circulation ;  this  by  the  state  of  its  litera- 
ture, and  that  by  the  state  of  its  language. 
David  Hume  said,  that  where  good  broad- 
cloth is  made,  astronomy  is  sure  to  be 
known,  and  the  sciences  to  be  cultivated. 
Sterne,  from  the  hyperbole  of  the  barber 
who  dressed  his  wig,  and  the  finery  of  the 
Parisian  gloveress,  deduced  two  qualities 
of  the  French  nation,  one  amiable,  and 
the  other  ridiculous.  Pangloss,  when  he 
was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Portugal, 
drew  the  inference,  from  the  sight  of 
men  hanging  in  chains,  that  he  was  in  a 
civilized  country.  Why  may  we  not  also 
di'aw  an  inference  of  the  civilization  of  a 
country  from  the  condition  of  its  roads  ? 
Where  there  are  no  roads,  or  but  few, 
however  magnificent,  we  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  there  are  few  or  no  books. 
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few  or  no  manufactures^  many  and  unjust 
laws,  few  legislators  or  only  one,  a  great 
many  friars  and  very  few  learned  men, 
many  miracles  and  little  money.  Whoiever 
has  travelled  in  Europe,  must  have  seen 
with  his  own  eyes  the  truth  of  this  doc- 
trine. Russia,  Poland,  Turkey,  Greece, 
Transylvania,  Hungary,  Croatia,  Bukovi- 
nia,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  which  are  cer- 
tainly  the  least  civilized  portions,  arc  also 
those  which  have  the  fewest  roads.  In 
the  Peloponnesus,  where,  when  poems, 
tragedies,  and  histories,  were  written,  there 
were  so  many  roads  and  cart-tracks,  there 
is  now  no  longer  a  carriageable  road ;  not 
in  the  whole  kingdom  of  the  king  of  men, 
Agamemnon  :— 

"  Of  countries  vast  the  ruler  sole -supreme. 
The  hest  of  kings,  in  war  supremely  brave  !" 
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who  had  AutfHued^R  ^  for  his  charioteer, 
the  best  coachman  ia  all  Greece,  i  From 
Velez-Malaga  to  Grenada^  in  ^tbe  once- 
wealthy  kingdoms  of  ithe-Ambian  dynasties, 
there  is  no  other  r^ad  than  a  precipitous 
mule-track.  ^  From  the  city  of  Me&i^ 
to  Guatenoala^.there  is  nothing  that^eitD 
be  called  a  roadr  To  get  ever  t^e  twftlMC 
hundred  miles  of  intervening  dis^weei'^d 
deputies  Irom  Guatemala,^  wbea )  ih^t  ]Beri 
public -was  united  xto  Mexico,  wer^  obliged 
to  undertake  four  months'  disastrous  tra^^ 
yelling,  From  Omoa  to  Guatemala  it  nis 
the  same  :—*  to  traverse  these  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles,  takes  sometimes  front 
six  to  seven  months,  in  the  case  of  the 
transportation  of  merchandize  on  the 
backs  of  mules.  The  other  Spanish^ 
American  colonies  all  alike  had  over-few 
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roads^  and  over-much  wretchedness.  Ig- 
norance, and  superstition. 

On  the  contrary,  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  have  more  roads  and  more  civiliza- 
tion, and  England  has  more  roads  and 
canals,  than  all  the  rest  of  Europe  put 
together,— and  more  civilization.  I  re- 
member seeing  in  M.  Dupin's  work  on 
England,  thiat  the  total  length  of  its  roads 
and  canals,  in  proportion  to  its  extent  of 
surface,  is  very  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  roads  and  canals  of  France.  Does 
not  the  comparative  civilization  of  the 
two  countries  stand  perhaps  in  the  same 
scale  ?  Let  the  same  comparison  be  made 
between  the  roads  and  canals  of  the  nortti 
of  Italy  aiid  those  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  the  same  result  will  be  ob- 
tained. 

This  is  not  a  mere  casual  coincidence, — 

R 
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it  is  an  unfeiHng  effect  of  aii  infellible 
cause.  From  the  want  of  ea^y  communi- 
cation, men  remain  disjoined  and  is6lat^d ; 
their  minds  grow  cold,  their  spirit  slum- 
bers, they  feel  no  emulatioti,  they  e^tpe- 
rience  not  the  spur  of  the  necessity  for 
satisfying  iiew  desires,  haVe  little  inoral 
development,  energy,  or  activity.  TRbis 
is  the  reason  why  the  repul)lican, '6i?  the 
citizen  of  a  frfee  6tate,  is  of  a  ferVid;  Ani- 
mated, arid  enterprising  spirit,  Itecfitise 
he  lives  and  moves  in  a  multitude ;  ivhile 
the  subject  of  an  absolute  monareiiy, 
where  the  population  is  usually  scanty, 
and  scattered  over  a  large  sur&ce,  becotnes 
dull  and  drowsy,  not  more  from  the  tierror 
than  the  isolation  in  which  he  lives.  When 
men  are  brought  nearer  to  each  other, 
by  means  of  roads,  canals,  steam-vessels, 
suspension  bridges,  rail-ways,  and  (would 
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&te  consen^^)  air-bsmoons,  they  will  waken 
up,  ^beir  ideias,  tjbeu:  desires  will  multiply, 
and  tb^  cyp^rgy  ajjid  i^teUig'^pce  in  propor- 
tion. \5^Jiy  is  a  countryman  necessarily  less 
a^tiyp;  and  intelligent  than  a  citizen  ?  Why 
the  inhabitant  of  a  small  town  less  so  than 
tjie  inhabitant  qf  a  great  capital  ?  Because 
t^.  mixing,  japd  rubbing  together  of  men 
^  lifss.  ^  ^  wpuld  appear  that  tiie^deve- 
Ipgrnfi^tipf  tlxe  huiQan  mind  is  in  the 
cpnibiped. proportion  of  the  mass  of  men, 
€^  the  velocity  of  their  intercourse,  I 
\)9l^,  gyaojte,  Ui  illustration  tliis,  two 
l^ulft^l  fimjiles  of  Verri  in  his  Medita- 
tioni^  Qji  Political  Economy  (now  at  length 
kiUQwn  an.d  esteemed  by  the  English), — 
*f  A' blade  of  common  grass  mowed  down 
in  tJ\e  m^eadow  ii^  a  piece  of  inert  matter, 
whUe  it  remains  isolated,  or  only  col- 
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lected  in  a  small  mass ;  but  let  a  large 
heap  of  these  blades  of  grass  be  piled  up, 
and  a  fermentation  wJlLbe  observed  to 
take  place,— heat  will  he  unfolded,—  a 
motion  propagated  throughout  the  mass, 
which  will  at  length  take  jfire,  and  blaze 
up  till  it  illumes  the  horizocu" — ^[  A 
bunch  of  grapes,  by  itself,  of  with 
only  a  few  others,  discharges  itjself  of 
a  mere  dreggy  matter;  but  whep  a  large 
quantity  is  compressed,  the  mutual  im- 
pinging  of  the  infinite  volatile  particles 
agitates  the  whole  mass,  eflfervescence  is 
everywhere  produced,  and  a  liquor  distils 
from  it  which  fills  the  atmosphere  with 
fragrance,  and  the  veins  of  him  who  drinks 
it  with  life  and  youth !  Such  is  the  pic- 
ture of  mankmd."  For  the  lovers  of  si- 
miles, J  will  add  another.      Men,  those 


•  ■     ■  •  ^ 

^llfbl^  iSi  '0(6ucdlJon,  *ttr6  exactly  iik^ 
|tiiii''Which''iifeVer  throw  out  fire  utttU 
the jr  are  struck  together. 

Straight  roacfe  and  syniiHetrrcal  <eitie¥, 
betray .  a  despotic  pdwer,  caring  Uttle  or 
nothing  for  the  rights  of  property.  Aii 
und^atihg  right-line  is  like  the  sWord  of 
Mieiander,  with  which  he  cut  the  Gordian 
Knot,  T^heiilte  found  it  impossible  to  uhtie 
itr ;  Tfiriii  atid  Berlin,  the  two  nnost  regu- 
laHy-feum  cities  in  Europe,  rose  nnder  the 
word  6f  coihmatjd  from  twd  military  itio-' 
riarchs  V  and  who  does  not  discerU  in  ihe 
rhtermiiiable  straight  roads  of  France  atid 
Pbland,  ttie  arbitraty  hand  which  must 
have 'made  them  so  ?  Oil  the  contrary^  in 
England,  that  ancient  land  of  liberty,  the 
streets  &re  crooked,  full  of  ins  mid  puts, 
and*  most  of  the  cities  are  mere  heaps  of 
habitations,  built  without  a  plan,  as  neces-. 

R  3 
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sity  or  caprice  dictated,  not  composed. trf 
files  of  houses^  drawn  out  in  line  with  tbfe 
regularity  of  so  many  battalions  of  soldiers. 
Yet  the  English  love  order,  celerity,  and 
economy  :  true,  —  but  it  appears  that 
hitherto  he  has  above  all  these  ever  re^ 
spected  the  rights  of  property.  So  nuftie- 
rous  are  the  windings  of  the  public  roads 
in  England^  as  to  render  a  deduetion  ne^ 
cessary  to  be  made,  in  strict  justice,  in 
fevour  of  France,  from  the  proportions 
laid  down  by  M.  Dupin,  to  which  I  have" 
before  adverted. 

The  footpath  that  always  runs  along  the 
^es  of  the  streets  in  the  towns,  and  many 
of  the  roads  in  the  country  as  well,  shows 
that  the-  people  are  respected  and  respect- 
able* There  are  canals  for  merchandize> 
the  middle  of  the  highway  for  those  that 
ride,  and  the  footpath  for  those  who  walk. 
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The  feotvray  is  the  triumph  of  democracy. 
Hie  lower  class  is  not,  as  in  •  other  eoim-* 
tries,  quite  disinherited;  it  has  its  own 
portion,  small^  indeed,  but  inviolable^  On 
the  continent,  instead,  the  roads  seem  only 
made  for  the  rich  and  for  the  horses. 
'  Which  is  the  best  method  of  obtaining 
good  roads,  that  is,  not  only  highways,  but 
also  cross-roads,  that,  like  the  veins  of  the 
human  body,  run  in  every  direction,  and 
conjoin  in  one  whole,  the  largest  cities  with 
the  remotest  villages  ?  Is  the  system  of 
tolls,  or  that  of  a  public  superintendence 
supported  by  the  taxes,  the  better  ?  Verri 
says,  ^*  Every  payment  imposed  on  the 
passage  of  roads,  or  the  transport  of  goods, 
such  as  tolls,  taxes  on  carts  and  carriages, 
has  the  eflfect  of  rarefying  the  population, 
and  rendering  parts  of  it  more  isolated. 


Srifiib,  oil' Hi^  i)ther^^idei^  matoitt*^  fife 
utiiity  and  th6  justice  bf  ttiitf^itees;^  W^ 
serving  that  this  tlix/or  tolly  though  it'fs 
ad^ancfed  by  the  catj^er- 'ts'i^nally  paid  by 
the  consumer,  to  \tiio>in  it  rtiust  always  be 
charged  in  the  pric6  6f  the  goods.  '  Ag(  tbe 
expense  of  fcarriage,  however/ is  very  iAvtcXi 
reduced  by  means  of  sucK  jjtiblife  wdrkis, 
the  ^oodi^,  notwithstanding  the  toU/Wfite 
cheaper  to  the  consumer  tha^  they '  ifctild 
otherwise  have  done ;  their  price  ildtlS^^ 
so  much  raised  by  the  toll,  as  it  is  16#5&i^ 
by  the  cheapness  of  the  "carfiigige.  Tiffed 
person  who  finally  pays  this  tax,  therdbte, 
gains  by  the  application  more  thaft  he  loie^ 
by  the  payment  of  It.  His  payment  & 
exactly  in  proportion  to  his  gaift.  It  is, 
in  reality,  no  more  than  a  part  of  that  gaiftJ 
which  he  is  obliged  to  give  up  in  order  Ho 
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get  t^xest.  It  seems  impossible  to  ima- 
giae  a.mpre  equitable  method  of  raising  a 
tax." 

However  discordant  these  two  opinions 
may  appear,  they  may  both  be  correct  in 
different  cases.  That  of  Verri  is  the  just 
ofte.  in  a  country  of  little  activity,  and  little 
cQpimerce  and  resort.  If  the  passage  of 
carriages  and  merchandize  be  rare,  how 
cai;i  the  turnpikes  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
conatruption  and  maintenance  of  the  roads  ? 
Instead  of  this,  they  would  lessen,  or  per 
haps  completely  annihilate  the  little  inter-^ 
course  already  in  existence.  England  it- 
self in  those  few  districts  where  transit  is 
rare,  does  not  follow  the  general  system 
of  turnpikes,  but  sets  in  motion  that  of 
parochial  rates. 

The  opinion  of  Smith  also   is  just,  in 
reference  to  a  country  like  England,  from 
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a  rfM^vey  of  whose  condition  lie  constructed 
most  of  his  theories^— where,  the  internal 
communication  is  so  vast,  that  in  a  few; 
yeai:^  it  refunds^  by  means  of  th^  tolls^  all 
1^  expenses  of  making  th^  Tpads,  and 
keepmg  them  i«  r^air. 
. ;  I  am  perfectly  well  aw»re  iihat  }j(H|ibardy 
bas^  since  the  ieign  of  Jo^jJi  the  Spppi^d, 
beett  in  pos^easion  of  a  ye^y  provid^at 
code  of  laws  &r  the  formajtioja  pf  rwd^j 
the  Bnglid>law3,  neverthelesisii  are  perhaps 
no  less  excelleixt  than  our  own  in  this  par^ 
ticttlar^  as  may.  be  gathered  from  M.  Du- 
pin's  work,,  iu  which  they  are  all  given. 
As  these. do  not  come  within  my  scope, 
tliis  reference  mu§t suffice:— I  resume  my 
former  subject. 

I  repeat  that  the  whole  gf  the  English 
rcmds  are  not 'made  and  maintained  by 
means  of  turnpikes.     Those  which  serve 
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only  for 'Oommunicating  betweeh  viUagfe 
and  village- would  not  in  some  cases  pay 
the  gatekeeper  for  the  trouble  of  taking 
the  tcdl.  These,  therefore,  are  maintained 
as  ^<;onomically  as  possible.  Those,  how* 
ever,  running  between  cities  of  large  txade^ 
amd  inticb  frequented  by  travellers,  are 
kepttq^r  by  means  of  farming  out  the  tolls, 
'niei^erection  of  tump^ies  is  optional  on 
tbe^^fMirt  of  the  municipal  authorities,  but 
itis  iKMrt  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  all 
adc^t  t&eiA,  becau^  by  their  operation  a 
slyd^e  cdP  the  expehse  of  the  roads  is  thrown 
upon  the  goods  and  passengers  that  make 
uBe'of^tbecti;  The  consent  of  Parliament 
is  incKspensable  l!>efore  this  tax  can  be  im^ 
posed,  and,  when  this  consent  is  granted , 
it  fe  dways  accompanied  by  the  cdndi* 
tion  that  it  shall  cease  within  a  cei^tain 
time  after  the  proprietors  have  reimbtfrsed 
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their  outlay^  with  interest.  These  tolls 
are  consequently  temporary,  and  liable  to 
rise  or  fall  as  is  found  necessary. 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  does  not  the 
Government  maintain  the  principal  roads, 
and  afterwards  repay  itself  with  the  tolls  ? 
Because,  by  this  method^  it  is  to  be  feaired 
that  the  tolls  would  become  a  perpetual 
tax,  and,  instead  of  being  only  a  transitOT^ 
imposition  to  pay  a  debt,  it  would  become  fa 
source  of  peculation.  Wherea  govemriicfAt 
has  no  other  direct  interest  than  those  of 
justice  and  impartiality,  it  takes  care  to  set 
impassable  bounds  to  its  concessions.  It 
fixes  unalterably  the  toll,  and  the  time  it 
is  to  be  kept  up.  All  the  great  roads, 
bridges,  and  canals,  in  England,  were 
made  and  paid  for  by  means  of  tolls.  The 
Government  has  done,  as  it  were,  nothing ; 
but  it  has  done  the  best  it  could  do — ^it  hasT 
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^^  let  things  alone/'  All  the  canals,  which 
in  E^^latid  are-  innumerable^  were  con* 
structed  by  companies^  of  which  there 
have  been  more  than  fifteen  within  the  last 
sbdty  years.  These  have  dug  and  opened 
c^inals  in  every  ^directMn,  on  the  faith  of 
the^  toll  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  take, 
J^j  t^l^reholdere  have  gained  almost 
49A^^(:^be  usual  rate  of  interest;  com* 
in^jree  an;  increased  facility^  and  a  great 
^f^yipg-^f  time ;  the  public  a  great  conve- 
niejD^e  5?  wad  the  whole  country  incalcula^ 
IfX^  Wealth.  ,  It  cannot  be  pretended,  how- 
qyer,  that  the  turnpike-system  is  altoge- 
ther/free  from  drawbacks.  The  greatest 
is  the  number  of  unproducing  persons 
obliged ;  to  be  employed  in  taking  the 
toUfi^  ajid  the  inconvenience  to  which 
the  piyssengers  are  put/ in  having  to  stop 
and  pay  at  every  turn  (the  stage-€oacheS| 

s 
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hox^ever^  and  the  itlhabitatits  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, pay  weekly,  on  SaturAiy) ;  diere 
are  also  frequent  embezzlements  by  the 
teceivers,  aiid  sometimes  immoderate  pro- 
fits are  made  by  the  fernier^  of  the  toll,  or 
the  trustees  of  the  toad :  but  the  adi^n^ 
tages  to  be  placed  in  the  opposite  f^\e 
bverbalanee  the  others  most  decideiSyKrv* 
5h  the  first  place,  the  expeOTeaucrff-jlie 
rbad  are  exactly  distributed  among  those 
who  make  use  of  it,  according  to  thi^  ex-^ 
tent  of  their  traffic.    T^e  moun^unaelPS  of 
Wales,  for  example,  who  hardly  ewr  leave 
their  native  province,  do  not  contribute  a 
£irthing  tbwards  paying  for  the  beautiful 
road  from  London   to  Liverpool,  which 
they  tifeither  *u8e  nor  wear  out.    This  way 
is  alsb  steady,'  and  independent  of  sti^ 
favourit^m  ^  stkte  evente :  if  the  expense 
be  made  to  fall  on  the  government,  it 
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may,  perhaps,  alter  its  policy,  may  be  niQre 
pardal  ta  one  province  than  ajQotber ;  now 
it  m^  be  too  active,  now  too  indolent; 
at  one  time  too  profuse,  at  another  too 
sparing ;  or,  which  happens  oftenest  of  all, 
it  may  injure  by  caprice,  or  devote  to 
o^a:  purposes,  the  i^nds  intended  for  this 
depaiAment.:  £ven  the  best  copstitut^d 
gfovei^imepts  inay  be  forced,  by  m  unfore- 
seen ^^^,  km:  a  thousand  other  accidei).ts, 
to  employ  the  m<mey  otherwise  thfv^  it 
ough^  to*  be.  Charles  III,  of  Spain  niade 
4Qme  magnificent  roads, — his  swccessws 
negleeted  th^m*  Whea  the  yoads  are  imder 
the  charge  of  the  government,  th^y  get 
belter  aipid  worse  several  times  in  a  een- 
tiuy  I  when  they  are  under  th^  control  of 
thos^  who  make  use  of  them^  there  19  no 
reason  why  they  should  be  allowed  to  Ml 
into  deeay« 
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a^t^rsi,  utiUty  is  too  ^^ften  jvaftCrifiaed  tf> 
di^Iay.^  What  ^s  the  use + pirthose  §mph 
rpada  ia  France^  whiph|>.a$  M.>  iS^^y  wittily 
observe^  ^^  Are  twice  as  iwlde  AiS  tl^ey  ^inight 
to  be^  md  lead  tu  a  capUfal  whose  str^^s 
are  not  half  so  wide  as  |iHay.<>iigb^4o,fe<^ir 
Charley  III.,  with  the  Biopsy  t^^f^eirfjon 
the, ^reat  road  from  Irao;  to  itfo4riGbif*nd 
:^opi  Madrid  to  Seville,  irxifehti  4  if  \h^  ib^d 
spsared  something  of  their  Ga$^li^n  {)9{i^p, 
have  ope^ed  a  carriageable  road  to 
Corunnai  which  is  still  wwting,  >^^n4 
levelled  the  precipitous  road  that  leadis^  to 
Portugal.    T 

When  the  roads  are  made  by  the  pabMc, 
there  is  no  tinsel,  no  flattery  about  the 
thing.  Every  one  pays,  every  one  is  in- 
terested, every  oiie  points  out  what  is 
wrong,  every  one  is  on  the  watch.    When 
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tbrf  we  tiiitde  by  the  government,  they 
ar«'  l>^tized  with  tiie  name  of  some 
IH^0^9  ^nd  what  is/  in  reality,  contributed 
ky  tb$  ll^on,  i#  spoken  of  as  the  free  gift 
df  ^  the  p6wws  that  be."  Many  may  com* 
plain^  but  few  are  beard,  and  rarely,  in- 
deed, Is  the  matter  looked  to. 
*  The  a$d  of  government  is  necessary  un- 
til the  ttaffic  on  the  roads  is  risen  to  a 
moderate  height.  Up  to  that  momeiit,  I 
agi«e  M^t^  Vera,  it  can  and  ought  to  i^nal^ 
iAie  roads;  but  as  soon  as  things  are  in  a 
j^t^er  ttali^,  iand  the  traffic  is  suffieieilt  to 
repay  the  expenses  within  a  certain  time;  I 
agree  with  Smith,  that  the  system  of  tolls 
is  firctferai^^'^ 


,*  Up  to  the  general  peace  of  1 815;  the  Western  Slatts  9f 
America  had  no  direct  communication  with  the  Ij^astem^  and 
hence  the  bonds  of  union  were  weakened^  and  the  intefcfiange 

s  3 
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When  they  are  once  ^tabHehed,  :fttc 
benefits  arising  from  roads  will  soon  be- 
come immense.  Scarcely  have  they  be- 
come i^mooth  and  commodious  before  carts 
&nd  coaches  change  their  forms^  and  take 
others  more  airy  and  elegant;  lighter  and 
more  handsome  horses  are  used^  because 
the  roads  do  not  fatigue  them  so  much. 


■   ii  t  I 


of  produce  slow  and  tiresome.  A  company  of  capitdltiisd^- 
gaged  in  the  bold  undertaking  of  opening  the  canal,  between 
Lake  Erie  and  the  river  Hudson,  to  serve  as  a  water-line  be- 
tween New  York  and  the  Lake.  This  canal  is  363  miles  Yoh^, 
40  feet  broad  at  the  sur&ce,  and  28  at  the  bottom,  and  four 
feet  deep.  In  the  whole  of  its  course  there  are  77  locks.  It 
was  completed  in  eight  years,  at  a  cost  of  about  two  tmllioB 
pounds  sterling ;  the  toll  produced  in  the  first  year  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  paid  upon  10,000  boats  which 
passed  the  locka^;  and  it  is  calculated^  (hat  ina.^sw.years 
the  tolls  will  amount  to  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  per 
annum. 

An  enterprise  so  prodigious,  so  useful,  and  so  patriotic,  may 
be  achieved  by  private  individuals  in  a  country  abounding 
with  motley,  with  credit,  and  with  sanguine  speculatoiisr;:!)^!! 
where  these  happy  circumstances  do  not  concur,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  gbVernment  should  give  the  impulse. 
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More  deminodious  inns  are  -set  up^.and 
furnished  ^ronstcmtly  with  fresh  prolusions, 
because  intercourse  is  more  frequent,  and 
eonsumption  quicker ;  better  sheltered  sta- 
bling will  be  neeessary,  more  skilful  aud 
attentive  grooms.  An  English  stage- 
eoach,  which  carries  eighteen  passengers, 
fkhns  along^  drawn  by  four  excellent 
horses,  with  a  coachman  dressed  like  a 
gentleman.  It  makes  the  spectator  trem- 
ble and  wonder  at  the  same  time,  when  he 
sees  such  a  mountain  of  ^^  men  and  things  *" 
rush  by,  on  a  very  ticklish  balance.  If  the 
roads  \rere  bad,  instead  of  good,  all  must 
change ;  the  scene  I  have  just  described 
ivould  disappear,  because,  on  a  bad  road, 
a  carriage  so  loaded  would  break  down,  or 
upset,  before  it  could  stir  a  step ;  the  fne- 
tion  would  be  much  greater ;  it  \yould  be 
necessary  to  have  more  and  heavier  horses. 
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All  these  ameliorations  are  a  chain  which 
depends  on  a  single  link,  and  that  link  is — 
the  road.  All  who  travel  in  Spain  fly  into 
a  passion  at  first,  and  afterwards  canm^t 
help  laughing,  at  being  jolted  about  in  a 
vehicle  with  beams  of  timber  for  shafts, 
axletree,  and  springs  j  and  is  drawn  by  six 
mules,  after  the  fashion  of  a  twenty -four 
pounder.  The  fashion  of  these  carriages, 
which  are  built  like  ships,  must  not  be  at- 
tributed to  tlie  bad  taste  of  the  Spaniards, 
but  to  the  steepness  of  the  roads  in  Arra- 
gon,  Estremadura,  and  Cialicia.  When  the 
roads  have  become  smooth  and  solid,  and 
the  other  successive  improvements  are 
brought  to  bear,  the  intercourse  between 
province  and  province,  between  relations 
and  friends,  becomes  more  frequent ;  mar- 
riages, adventures,  incidents,  everything 
multiplies,  and  a  new  world  is  created.    In 


Bngland^r/^ejr^gQthr^ -hundred  mUes  %q 
hunl ;  cNeiBg  to  the  conveniences,  frieiid^ 
ptiy  each^  olb^r  visita,  although  at  the  dis*^ 
tmm  of  one  or  ?t^v&  hundred  mUes ;  old 
men  and  yoUjcig  l|tdiQ$>  sucking  babes  with 
their  mothers,  nU  travel  without  annoy- 
ance, inconveni^nQe,  or  impediment  At 
every  inn  on  theroad,  breakfast^  dinner,  or 
suppci*j  is  always  ready>  a  fire  is  burni^  in 
every  room^  and  water  always  boiling  f0v 
tea  oi^  ^iP^e.  Soft  feathw-beds,  with  a  lire 
bkiiHligup'the  chimney,  invite  to  repose; 
and  the  tables  are  covered  with  newspa- 
p€if9»  fo^the  amusement  of  the  passengers. 
Th^  Bnglish  inns  would  be  real  enqbanted 
palaces,. ;  did  not,  at  last,  the  bill  of  mine 
host  itppear,  to  dispel  .the.,  illusion^ 
Throughout  tlie  island,  king,  |Q|ni9f;ers, 
wd  members  of  Parliament,  are  att  in  per- 
petual motion,  on  horseback,  in  gigs,  <»:  in 
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oatriagee ;  on  their  way  to.  dmners  or 
horse-races,  assemblies,  concerts^  or  balls « 
At  the  balls,  given  three  or  four  Inxnes  in 
the  year  in  each  county  {'^  the  county 
balls'*),  families  who  live  twenty,  thirty,  or 
forty  miles  c^,  make  their  appearance 
merely  to  pass  away  three  or  four  houra* 
By  means  of  these  vehicles,  this  constant 
coming  and  going,  comfort,  wealth,  >^ai^ 
ne^  inventions,  are  diffiised  equally  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  country*  It.  is 
not  fluids  alone  which  have  a  tendency  to 
come  to  a  level :  let  the  dikes  of  the  inquir 
sition,  the  police,  the  spies,  the  custom* 
houses,  be  thrown  down ;  let  human  know- 
ledge spread  itself,  and  flow  without  ob- 
struction, and  it  will  soon  be  seen  that  phi- 
losophy, literature,  constitutional  liberty, 
will  also  tend  to  a  level  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  Europe, 


Inrtheinidsk  of  this  concourse  tdtim^* 
lei^s^  thieves  disappear^  everybody  knows 
<^at^  only  sixty  years  ago^  it  was  not  uq* 
i^omtnoii)  on  a  journey^  to  make  up  a  purse 
for  the  highwayman^  so  much  were  the 
foads  then  infested  with  them.  At  the 
present  day,  the  instances  of  such  an  oq- 
cmtenee  are  most  rare:  a  highwayman 
tottst  make  as  muirh  haste  about  robbing  a 
coaeh^^asapidspocket  in  stealing  a  watch. 
At^every  faonr  of  the  night,  stage-^^oaches 
ibtt  of  travellers  arrive  and  depart,  with 
horns  bkiwing  to  announce  their  aj^roach ; 
wi^  hunps  (sometimes  of  gas)  that  throw 
a  light  a  hundred  feet  around,  dashing 
•iongaat  a  regular  breakneck  ipace»^    It  is 


,  ,  *  This  c^gressioQ  is  not  used  at  random^  for  it  often  hap- 
pens that,  from  the  great  rapidity,  the  coach  upsets,  anc(  some 
of  the  passengers  literally  hrpak  their  neckif        \    ■  ■. 
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impossible  to  calculate  how  much  time  Eng- 
land has  saved,  and  how  much  it  has  short- 
ened its  distances,  by  means  of  improved 
roads,  in  the  last  forty  years.  To  go  from 
York  to  London,  that  is,  two  hundred  miles, 

used  to  take  six  days  :  by  the  mail  it  now 

■ 

takes  twenty  hours,*  by  the  other  coaches 
twenty-four.  From  Exeter,  fifty  years  ago, 
they  promised  ''  a  safe  and  expeditious 
journey  to  London  in  a  fortnight."  Private^ 
carriages  now  accomplish  the  hundred  and 
seventy-five  miles  between  that  city  and 
the  capital  in  eighteen  hours.f    Before  the 


*  Every  moment  works  a  new  miracle  in  this  island ;  in  the 
month  of  March  1828,  a  club  of  sportsmen  who  were  to  attend 
a  dinner  at  Cheltenham,  rode  (or  flew)  the  hundred  miles  from 
London  to  that  place  in  8  hours,  on  four-horse  stage-coaches ! 

f  In  a  race  between  two  Liverpool  coaches,  which  were 
running  to  Manchester,  one  of  them  occupied  only  thirty-two 
»eeond$  in  changing  horses.  At  every  stage  eight  men  stood 
ready  to  put  the  four  horses  off  and  on. 
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invention  of  steam-vessels ;  indeed,  only 
twelve  years  ago,  the  post  from  London  to 
Dublin  took  at  least  six  days : — in  a  stormy 
winter,  in  one  instance,  no  less  than  forty- 
two.  Now,  whatever  the  weather,  it  takes 
no  more  than  three.  A  sailing  vessel  lately 
arrived  at  Liverpool  in  sixteen  days  from 
the  United  States,  and  brought  some  veni- 
son fresh  from  the  other  world!  When 
steam-vessels  cross  the  Atlantic,  which 
they  will  do  at  no  great  distance  of  time, 
American  game  will  be  a  dainty  anything 
but  rare. 

All  this  quickness  of  communication 
would  increase  still  faster,  if  England 
would  adopt,  in  her  roads,  the  despotic 
strught  line,  which  perforates,  like  a  can- 
non-ball, houses,  parks,  gardens,  and  plea- 
sure-grounds.     A    mathematician  might 

T 
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find  diversion  in  reducing  the  superficies 
of  England  to  the  proportion  which  the 
present  velocity  of  travelling  makes  it  bear 
to  that  of  forty  years  since.     The  result 
would  probably  show,  that  England  is  re- 
duced to  a  tenth  of  its  size  at  that  period. 
Exeter  was  once  (in  relation  to  time)  six- 
teen times  more  distant  from  London  than 
now.     One  thing  compensates  for  another. 
The  discovery  of  New  Holland  and  the  in- 
terior  of  Africa   makes    the  world    grow 
larger  and  larger  to  the  eye,  in  the  same 
way  that  the  velocity  of  communication, 
by  drawing  its  parts  nearer  together,  re- 
duces its  dimensions,  and  makes  it  grow 
little  once  more.     I  cannot  help  laughing 
at  the  efforts  of .  despotism  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  liberty,  while  liberty  passes  on, 
by  the  help  of  civilization,  in  a  thousand 
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ways.  The  despots  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
stupid  peasant  of  Metastasio,  who  runs 
with  eagerness  to  stop  the  torrent : — 

"  In  vain  he  wastes  upon  the  sands 

His  labour  and  his  care. 
For  if  in  one  place  he  withstands 

The  torrent's  force  ;  lo  here  !  lo  there ! 
Lo  !  in  a. hundred  streams  it  breaks  its  way  I" 

If  the  press  be  chained,  the  truth  still 
penetrates  through  the  universities  :  if  the 
professors  there  are  persecuted  and  impri- 
soned, civilization  comes  in  along  with 
commerce :  if,  to  obviate  this,  they  adopt 
the  prohibitive  system,  roads,  roads  alone 
are  suflBcient  to  bring  the  minds  of  men 
into  contact  and  fermentation.  There  is 
no  despotism  so  consistent  in  its  means 
and  ends,  or,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression, so  enlightened,  as  that  of  the 
Turkish  government,  which  permits  nei- 
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ther  printing  nor  universities,  commerce 
nor  roads ;  yet  even  the  coffee-houses  of 
Constantinople  were  by  themselves  suffi- 
cient to  create  an  opposition  to  the  Grand 

r 

Seignior,  notwithstanding  he  is  own  bro- 
ther to  the  sun  and  moon ! 


TIME. 


Indolence  of  the  Spaniard — Importance  of  Time  in  England 
— ^The  Funds — Machinery  for  saving  Time  and  Labour  but 
imperfectly  imitated  on  the  Continent. 


"  It  was  not  by  vile  loitering  in  ease, 

That  Greece  obtained  the  brighter  palm  of  art, 
That  soft  yet  ardent  Athens  learned  to  please, 

To  keen  the  wit,  and  to  sublime  the  heart. 
In  all  supreme,  complete  in  every  part : 

It  was  not  thence  majestic  Rome  arose, 
And  o'er  the  nations  shook  her  conquering  dart. 

For  sluggard's  brow  the  laurel  never  grows, 
Renown  is  not  the  child  of  indolent  repose/' 

Thomson's  Castle  of  Indolence. 


Idleness  is  the  luxury  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  a  great  luxury  it  is,  for  it  is  all  waste. 

T  3 
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It  is  a  universal  luxury,  which  is  enjoyed 
by  all,  from  the  highest  grandee  to  the 
most  miserable  water-carrier.    The  luxury, 
however,  consists  in  the  spending  of  an 
article  of  little  or  no  value  in  Spain.     The 
Castilian,  who  keeps  so  religiously  to  his 
word  when  his  honour  is  in  question,  is 
never  punctual  to  an  appointment ;  be- 
cause an  hour  more  or  less,  in  the  life  of  a 
Spaniard,  is  only  an  hour  less  or  more  in 
eternity.     If  you  propose  to  a  Spaniard  to 
set  his  hand  to  a  thing  at  once,  he   an- 
swers you,  however  he  may  be  interested 
in    it,  ^^  To-morrow."      Fatal    to-morrow^ 
which  is  repeated  so  often  from  day  to 
day,  till  your  patience  is  worn  out !  Fatal 
iO'tnorroWy  that  has  reduced  the  kingdom, 
once  seated   on  a  throne   of   gold,    and 
crowned  with  precious  stones,  to  rags  and 
a  dunghill  I    The   very  mantle  in  which 
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the  Spaniards  wrap  themaelves  up,  and 
which  impedes  every  motion  but  that  of 
sleeping,  displays  their  indolence,  and  the 
little  value  they  set  on  time,  as  the  laziness 
of  the  Turks  is  shown  by  their  wide  trow- 
sers  and  loose  slippers.  When  the  Span- 
iards are  better  taught,  more  industrious, 
and  less  prejudiced,  they  will  wear  the 
mantle  no  longer.  Superstition  is  usually 
the  companion  of  sloth.  An  active  people 
cannot  afford  to  pray  away  whole  days  at 
church,  or  throw  them  away  on  proces- 
sions and  pilgrimages.  An  industrious 
people  prefer  growing  their  "  daily  bread" 
with  their  own  hands,  to  asking  it  thirty 
or  forty  times  a  day  as  alms  from  heaven. 
When  I  was  first  in  Spain  I  was  surprised 
to  see,  that  none  of  the  lower  classes,  and 
but  few  of  the  more  respectable,  had 
watches  -.  yet  it  is  natural  that  it  should  be 
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SO.  What  has  he  who  has  no  occasion  for 
the  division  of  time,  to  do  with  the  mea- 
sure of  it  ?  Their  noon  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  horses  and  dogs,  the  emptiness  of 
their  bellies;  the  siesta  is,  perhaps,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  greatest  importance  they  have 
to  do  during  the  whole  day.  It  is  es- 
teemed  such  an  indispensable  necessary  of 
life,  that  a  poet,  I  think  the  tender  Gar- 
cilaso  de  la  Vega,  singing  the  delights  of 
the  Aranjuez,  tells  us  that  the  nymphs  of 
the  Tagus,  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  day, 
give  themselves  up  to  the  siesta. 

The  journey  from  Madrid  to  Seville, 
which  is  not  accomplished  by  a  galley  in 
less  than  sixteen  days,  would  be  got  over 
in  England  in  two.  But  what  of  that  ?  In 
these  sixteen  days  the  Spaniard  would  not 
have  produced  a  skein  of  thread.  For 
this  reason,  in  Spain,  and  in  all  countries 
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where  indolence  is  in  vogue,  there  are  no 
machines  for  the  abridgment  of  labour. 
Four  years  ago,  the  coaches  of  the  King 
of  S^ain  were  in  the  same  state  as  when 
coaches  were  first  invented.  In  some  pro- 
vinces the  carts  have  wheels  which  do  not 
turn  on  their  axletrees,  but  with  them, 
making  all  the  while  an  infernal  creaking. 
The  Spanish  people,  formerly  so  great, 
and  who  might  yet  be  so,  are  rendered 
by  despotism  like  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Castle  of  Indolence,  described  in  Thom- 
son's poem,  who,  deceived  by  the  perfidy 
of  a  tyrannical  magician,  slumbered  on  in 
the  delusion  that  they  were  living  in  a  ter- 
restrial paradise,  while  they  were  in  reality 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  desert  wastes, 
and  fetid  marshes,  and  eaten  up  with 
wretchedness  and  misery. 

On  the  contrary,  in  England,  Time  is  a 
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revenue,  a  treasure,  an  estimable  commo- 
dity. The  Englishman  is  not  covetous  of 
money,  but  he  is  supremely  covetous  of 
time.  It  is  wonderful  how  exactly  the 
English  keep  to  their  appointments.  They 
take  out  their  watch,  regulate  it  by  that  of 
their  friend,  and  are  punctual  at  the  place 
and  hour.  English  pronunciation  itself 
seems  invented  to  save  time :  they  eat  the 
letters,  and  whistle  the  words.  Thus  Vol- 
taire had  some  reason  to  say,  '*  The  En- 
glish gain  two  hours  a  day  more'  than  we 
do,  by  eating  their  syllables."  The  English 
use  few  compliments,  because  they  are  a 
loss  of  time,  their  salute  is  a  nod,  or  at 
the  utmost  a  corrosion  of  the  four  mono- 
syllables ^* How  d'ye  do?"  The  ends  of 
their  letters  always  show  more  simplicity 
than  ceremony :  they  have  not  *^  the  ho- 
nour to  repeat  the  protestations  of  their 
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distinguished  regard  and  profound  consi- 
deration" to  his  '^most  illustrious  lord- 
ship," whose  "most  humble,  most  devoted, 
and  most  obsequious  servants"  they  "  have 
the  honour  to  be."  Their  very  language 
seems  to  be  in  a  hurry ;  since  it  is  in  a 
great  part  composed  of  monosyllables,  and 
two  of  them,  again,  are  often  run  into 
one :  the  great  quantity  of  monosyllables 
looks  like  an  abridged  way  of  writing,  a 
kind  of  short-hand.  The  English  talk 
little,  I  suppose,  that  they  may  not  lose 
time :  it  is  natural,  therefore,  that  a  nation 
which  sets  the  highest  value  upon  time, 
should  make  the  best  chronometers,  and 
that  all,  .even  among  the  poorer  classes, 
should  be  provided  with  watches.  The  mail 
coach  guards  have  chronometers  worth 
eighty  pounds  sterling,  because  they  must 
take  care  never  to  arrive  five  minutes  past 
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the  hour  appointed.  At  the  place  of  their 
destination,  relations,  friends,  and  ser- 
vants, are  already  collected  to  receive 
passengers  arid  parcels.  When  a  machine 
is  so  complicated  as  England  is,  it  is  essen- 
tial for  everything  to  be  exact,  or  the  con- 
fusion would  be  ruinous. 

In  England  there  is  no  bargaining.  The 
price  of  every  article  is  fixed.  This  cus- 
tom is  not  the  product  solely  of  competi- 
tion and  confidence,  but  also  of  the  neces- 
sity of  saving  time.  Thus  a  child  may 
go  to  buy  without  being  cheated;  how 
otherwise  could  the  shopkeepers  manage 
on  market-days,  when,  from  noonday  till 
nine  or  ten  at  night,  their  shops  are 
crowded  with  customers  ? 

The  greatest  traffic  in  England,  that  is 
that  of  the  public  funds  at  the  Stock  Ex- 
change,  is  founded   altogether  on  good 
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faith.  A  broker  effects  sales  of  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  by  means  of  a  few 
figures  in  a  little  book  he  carries  in  his 
pocket.  Without  this  laconism,  or  saving 
of  time,  how  could  it  be  possible  to  effect 
in  a  few  hours  so  many  transfers  of  the 
funds,  and  so  many  insurances  ?  In- 
surances to  the  amount  of  ten  million 
pounds  sterling  may  be  procured  at  Lloyd's 
coffee-house,  in  a  single  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

Why  does  no  one  travel  on  foot  in  Eng- 
land ?  Why  do  the  meanest  workmen 
travel  with  four  horses,  in  the  style  of  the 
proudest  nobihty  on  the  Continent  ?  Be- 
cause the  stage-coaches  save  time. 

The  infinity  number  of  machines,  which, 
in  manufactures,  multiply  a  hundred  fold 
the  work  of  man,  may  be  estimated  ac- 
cording to  the  saving  of  time  they  ocea- 
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sion.  When  it  is  said  that  the  cotton 
spinning-machine  does  the  work  of  two 
hundred  spinners,  it  is  the  same  as  saying. 
that  it  does,  in  one  day,  the  work  of  a 
spinner  for  two  hundred.  These  machines 
have  been  imitated,  or  have  been  made 
known  by  means  of  drawings,  on  the  Con- 
tinent ;  but  how  many  others  remain  un- 
known, which,  in  the  farms,  in  the  sea- 
ports, in  the  warehouses,  and  in  the  shops, 
are  employed  by  the  English  to  save  time 
and  trouble  1 

The  Englishman  does  not  expect  to 
make  his  fortune  either  by  the  lottery  or 
by  miracle.  Luther  has  deprived  him  of 
the  latter  resource,  and  the  government 
of  the  former,  having  recently  suppressed 
it.  Hence  he  places  his  hopes  and  con- 
fidence in  nothing  but  time  ;  his  wish  is 
not  that  of  Midas,  to  become  possessed  of 
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mountains  of  gold  at  a  stroke,  but  for  an 
opportunity  to  work,  and  make  money. 
Double  an  Englishman's  time,  and  you 
double  his  riches. 

In  conclusion,  with  respect  to  industry 
and  labour,  it  is  no  flattery  to  say,  that  the 
Englishman  is  better  than  the  Spaniard, 
since  he  is  a  man  in  the  image  of  God, 
who  is  always  doing.  So  thought  Thomson, 
when  he  put  into  the  mouth  of  Idleness 
this  apostrophe  to  her  followers : — 

"  Ye  helpless  race. 
Dire  labouring  here  to  smother  reason's  ray. 
That  lights  our  Maker's  image  in  our  face. 
And  gives  us  o'er  our  earth  unquestion'd  sway ; 
What  is  the  adored  Supreme  Perfection,  say  ? 

What  but  eternal  never-resting  Soul, 
Ahnighty  Power  and  all-directing  Day, 

By  whom  each  atom  stirs — the  planets  roll — 
Who  fills,  surrounds,  informs,  and  agitates  the  whole !" 

Castle  of  Indolence. 


ENGLISH  MARKETS. 


Increased  Use  of  Horses— Economy  of  Agriculture— Market 
Costume;  Habits;  Merchandize — Popular  Literature — 
Recruiting — Market  Places — Markets  for  Servants. 


^^  Fairs  and  markets  belong  to  a  state  as 
yet  little  advanced  in  public  prosperity, 
in  the  same  manner  that  commerce  by 
caravans  belongs  to  a  little-advanced  stage 
of  commercial  relations ;  yet  even  this  im- 
perfect kind  of  relation  is  better  than  none 
at  all."  I  do  not  know  how  M.  Say,  an 
author  generally  so  judicious,  came  to 
forget,  when  he  wrote  this  passage,  that 
England,  without  question  and    in  ev^ry 

u  3 
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respect  the  richest  and  most  populous  of 
states^  has  more  fairs  and  markets  than 
any  other.      It  proves  that  political  eco- 
nomy is  not  a  cosmopolitical  science,  but 
something  like  that  of  medicine^  in  which 
the  aphorisms  that  will  apply  to  all  cases 
are  but  few.     There  is  no  town  in  Eng- 
land which  has  not  one  or  two  markets 
every  week,  and  two  or  three  fairs  for 
horses^  cattle>  cloth,  cheese,  &c.  in  the 
course  of  the  year :  the  city  of  York  alone 
has  no  less  than  fifteen  horse  and  cattle 
fairs   every  year.     Every  English  alma- 
nack contains  the  names  of  above  three 
hundred  market 'towns,  as  these  are  called. 
To  these    markets   resort    not  only  the 
peasantry,  but  all  the  farmers,  great  and 
small,  of  the  country-side,  for  at  least  ten 
miles  round.     It  forms  an  interesting  and 
animated  scene:   from  earliest  dawn  to 
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mid-day  the  roads  leading  to  the  town  are 
covered  with  droves  of  cattle,  flocks  of 
sheep,  foot-passengers,  tilted  carts,  and 
countless  numbers  of  mounted  rustics. 
The  country-folks  use  little  covered  carts, 
in  which  all  the  family,  dressed  in  their 
best,  sit  at  their  ease.  The  dog,  the  most 
constant  friend  of  man,  follows  the  cara- 
van, and  takes  charge  of  it,  when  the  family 
leave  it  to  do  what  they  are  come  about. 
Most  of  these  carts  have  no  springs,  be- 
cause, if  they  had,  they  would  have  to  pay 
the  tax  to  which  spring-carts  are  liable, 
according  to  the  spirit  of  the  English  laws, 
which  imposes  taxes  on  an  ascending  scale, 
from  comfort  to  luxury,  and  from  luxury 
to  superfluity.  The  head  of  the  family, 
however,  if  he  is  a  farmer,  goes  to  market 
on  horseback.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  these 
English  farmers,  mounted  on  fine   strong 
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horses^  in  little  troops  of  five  or  six,*  well 
clothed  and  fed,  taking  their  way  to  the 
town  at  a  brisk  trot  or  full  gallop,  and  in 
the  evening,  returning  to  the  village,  still 
rosier  and  jollier  than  in  the  morning. 
Their  wives  and  daughters  are  often  to 
be  seen  on  horseback,  riding  with  such 
elegance  that  they  could  not  be  distin* 
guished  from  ladies,  if  they  were  not  be- 
trayed by  their  round  anti-sentimental 
foil-moon  faces.  The  fanners  are  in  almost 
every  country  the  finest  race  of  men,  and 
in  England  this  appears  most  strongly, 
from  the  contrast  between  them  and  the 
numbers  of  the  population  whose  look  is 
spoiled  by  the  manufactures.     There  are 


*  The  most  substantial  class  of  farmers  are  called  yeomen  ; 
it  is  of  these  that  the  yeomanry,  or  mounted  national  guard, 
is  chiefly  composed. 
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as  many  races  of  men  as  there  are  different 
professions :  what  a  difference  between  a 
sedentary  watchmaker,  in  a  heated  atmo- 
sphere, peering  through  a  microscope  at 
a  hair's-breadth  of  gold,  and  a  farmer  of 
England  (or  Lodi),  with  plenty  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  continually  in  exercise  in  the 
wholesome  open  air  !  In  Yorkshire,  which 
produces  the  finest  horses  in  England,  I 
have  often  seen  farmers  mounted  on  ani- 
mals that  on  the  continent  would  be  worth 
a  hundred  guineas.  In  some  counties 
(and  the  custom  used  to  be  more  general) 
the  farmers  carry  their  chaste  better-halves 
seated  behind  them  on  the  crupper :  the 
Englishman  puts  the  lady  in  the  place  of 
his  portmanteau,  while  the  Spaniard,  more 
respectful,  as  well  as  more  gallant,  when  he 
rides  double,  places  the  lady  before  him, 
supports  her  with  the  left  arm,  and  in  the 
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attitude  of  a  Roman  at  the  rape  of  the 
Sabines,  admires  and  talks  to  his  Dulcinea. 
Inquiring  within  myself  what  could  be 
the  advantages  of  this  general  use  of  mar- 
kets in  England,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
they  might  be  as  follows :  in  the  first  place, 
the  English  towns  are  open,  and  at  none 
of  them  is  there  a  toUage  or  impost  to  be 
paid  at  the  gates  (if  there  were  any). 
Hence  it  arises  that  there  are  no  stop- 
pages, no  petty  peculations,  no  loss  of 
time,  no  vexation.  The  Englishman  would 
rather  let  his  goods  rot  to  pieces,  than 
submit  to  be  searched  and  pulled  about 
every  moment  by  a  set  of  wretched  hire- 
lings, placed  at  every  gate  of  the  town,  as 
inspectors  of  his  breeches-pocket.  The 
maxims  of  commerce  are  diffused  through 
all  classes  in  England  ;  even  the  farmers 
know  that  free  competition  is  advantageous 
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to  both  buyer  and  seller.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  waiting  patiently  in  their  village 
for  the  coming  of  the  butcher  or  the  rccal- 
to/ie*  to  buy  their  chiekens,  their  potatoes, 
their  cows,  and  their  cattle,  or  that  of  the 
pedlar  to  sell  them  the  little  articles  ne- 
cessary for  their  wardrobe,  they  prefer  to 
go  themselves  to  market,  and  thus  escape 
the  monopolists  to  whose  grasp  they 
would,  in  other  countries,  be  subject. 

This  custom  arises  also  partly  from  an- 
other eause :  cultivation  being  confined 
almost  entirely  to  the  meadow  and  the 
corn-field,  turnips  and  potatoes,  leaves  the 


*  A  Milanese  nord,  derivpd  from  the  Span  ish  noun  '  Rega- 
ton,'  irhich  signifies  one  who  buys  by  nbolesale  to  sell  by 
retail.  The  Dumljerof  Spanish  wordswhich  were  filtered  into 
our  dialed,  in  the  Rklal  171  years  of  Auslro -Spanish  dorainion 
in  Lombardy,  is  very  great.  Ceilain  foreign  governments  tii: 
litce  the  sattness  of  the  sea,  which  in  the  long  run  is  sure  to 
penBttale  and  spoil  everylhing. 
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farmer  plenty  of  time  to  go  to  market. 
In  France  and  Italy  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine,  to  say  nothing  of  tlie  rearing  of  grain, 
grass,  mulberry  and  other  fruit  trees,  and 
Indian  corn,  leaves  him  at  liberty  only  a 
few  days  in  the  winter. 

This  custom  depends  also  in  some  de- 
gree on  the  use  which  is  made  of  horses  in 
most  countries,  instead  of  oxen.  In  Not- 
tinghamshire, oxen  are  so  rarely  employed, 
that,  when  yoked,  they  become  an  object 
of  curiosity.  Lord  Middleton  keeps  three 
pair  of  oxen  for  the  labours  of  his  park, — 

"  Wide-fronted  and  arch-horned," 


and  beautiful  as  Homer's  oxen  of  the  Sun  : 
the  inhabitants  of  Nottingham  go  to  sec 
them,  by  way  of  amusement,  when  they  are 
ploughing,  yoked  in  an  elegant  harness. 
The  use  of  horses  permits  the  farmer  to 
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go  a  good  distance  to  market  without 
wasting  much  time.  It  should  be  added, 
that  the  hreedtng  of  horses  is  a  branch  of 
rural  industry  all  over  the  country. 

Beccaria,  in  his  "  Lessons  on  Political 
Economy,"  demonstrated,  by  comparing 
the  strength  and  longevity  of  horses  with 
those  of  oxen,  that  in  many  provinces  it 
would  be  an  improvement  to  substitute 
horses  for  oxen  in  rural  labour.  This  cal- 
culation is  corroborated  by  some  other 
considerations :  time  woyld  be  saved, 
horses  doing  everything  quicker  than 
oxen ;  there  would  be  more  activity  and 
traffic,  because,  by  the  aid  of  horses,  inter- 
course is  accelerated ;  the  breed  of  both 
horses  and  oxen  would  improve,  the  first 
from  the  great  number  that  would  be  re- 
quired, and  their  importance  to  the  farmer ; 
the  second,  because  they  would  scarcely 
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ever  be  bred  for  anything  but  consump- 
tion, as  in  England,  where  the  beef  is 
superior  to  any  other  in  the  world ;  there 
would  be  better  cavalry  for  the  army; 
men  and  horses,  fit  for  the  purposes  of 
war,  would  easily  be  found.  In  the  last 
strug-gle  with  France,  England  had  a 
splendid  mounted  national  guard  of  forty 
thousand  strong.  The  young  men  of 
the  Lodigians  and  Lumellina  were  the 
finest  cavalry  soldiers  of  the  ex-kingdom 
of  Italy. 

This  is  not  altogether  a  vision  of  my 
own,  Berra,  a  well-infonned  and  diligent 
observer,  having,  in  his  travels,  studied 
the  advantages  of  the  English  artificial 
meadows,  and  explained  and  recom- 
mended the  cultivation  of  them  to  his 
countrymen,  in  an  excellently-written  little 
work.   Does  not  his  advice,  which  tends  to 
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the  substitution  of  a  more  useful  and  con- 
stant crop  for  that  of  grain,  which  is  al- 
ways uncertain,  and  in  Lombardy  has  been 
declining,  year  by  year,  from  1818  down- 
wards, coincide  with  these  thoughts  of 
mine?  England,  sixty  years  ago,  was  in 
the  same  condition  as  Lombardy  at  pre- 
sent :  it  produced  more  grain  than  was 
necessary.  Finding  no  longer  a  conve- 
nient vent  for  the  surplus,  the  land- 
holders diminished  the  culture  of  grain, 
and  took  more  to  increasing  the  pasture, 
and  the  rearing  of  horses  and  cattle  ;  and 
they  find  this  more  profitable  than  if  they 
had  kept  the  whole  of  the  land  arable.  If 
the  advocate  Berra  would  imitate  the  per- 
severance of  the  senator  Dandolo,  and 
join  practice  to  precept,  he  would  confer 
a  distinguished  service  on  his  country  ;  by 
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getting  a  greater  produce  from  the  laad, 
by  liberating  the  country  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  importing  horses  from  abroad,  as 
it  is  now  forced  to  do,  not  only  for  the 
luxury  of  the  great,  but  for  the  necessities 
of  agriculture.  In  Lombardy  itself,  as  ap- 
pears from  Verri's  book  on  Com,  218,920 
perches  of  arable  were  converted  into 
meadow,  in  the  country  around  Pavia  and 
Lodi,  from  1753  to  1768;  at  which,  if  I 
recollect  right,  Verri,  zealous  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  grain,  expresses  his  regret, 
without  reason,  in  my  opinion,  for  surely 
agricultural,  as  well  as  manufacturing,  in- 
dustry ought  to  follow  and  to  second  the 
viscissitudes  of  commerce  and  consump- 
tion. If  Lombardy  can  no  longer  find  an 
advantageous  vent  for  its  com,  why  not 
plant  vines  (where  they  will  thrive),  why 
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not  make  artificial  meadows,  since  there 
is  invariably  an  annual  balai^ce  of  trade 
against  it  in  wines  and  foreigi;!  cattk  ?^ 

An  English  market  or  fair  would  pot  be 
a  good  subject  for  the  picture  of  th/e 
Flemish  school,  like  most  of  the  country- 
markets  in  Italy.  In  vain  would  a  painter 
seek  for  the  capricious  dresses  of  the  Al- 


*  England  has,  in  all  undertakings  relating  to  inining,  mauu' 
factures,  commerce,  and  agriculture,  a  considerable  advan- 
tage over  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  in  the  pecuniaiy 
assistance  of  the  country  banks.  These,  either  on  mortgage, 
or  simply  on  personal  security,  advance  capital  for  every  sort 
of  enterprise,  in  notes  vrhich  .circulate  throughout  their  own 
county.  There  is  hardly  a  farmer  in  England  who  takes 
an  estate  on  lease^  who  does  not  assure  himself  beforehand, 
that,  in  case  of  deficiency  in  his  own  funds,  a  neighbourii^ 
banker  will  assist  him  with  a  loan,  to  be  repaid  when  the 
fruits  of  his  improvements  are  gathered.  One  of  these  batiks 
alone  had  at  one  time  one  million  pounds  sterling  lent  to  the 
farmers  and  tradesmen  of  a  single  county.  It  must  not  be 
thought, however,  that  England  is  El  Dorado;  all  these  por- 
teutons  sums  zxe^^paper, 

X  3 
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pine  women,  who  descend  to  the  market  of 
Varallo,  those  little  hats,  carelessly  thrown 
on ;  those  ear-rings,  those  coral  necklaces, 
and  bright  gold  buttons  ;  in  vain  would  he 
look  for  the  women  of  Fobello,  their  wild 
goats  in  their  arms,  with  short  petticoats, 
and  dresses  of  the  most  sympathetic  colours 
in  the  world,  white,  red,  and  blue ;  in  vain 
would  he  wish  to  delineate  the  bacchanals 
of  the  fair  of  Imbevera,  the  jumping,  tooth- 
(and-gum) -drawing  quacks,  the  groups  of 
speechifying  country  topers  about  a  barrel 
set  abroach,  the  singing,  the  quarrelling, 
the  dancing  of  the  villagers  to  the  sound  of 
the  pipes.  In  vain  would  the  poet,  like  a 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  seek  for  a  Mencia  da 
Barberino: — 


"  Ch*  ha  due  occhi  che  pare  una  festa 
Quando  ella  gli  alza  e  ch'  ella  ti  guata 
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Ed  in  quel  mezzo  Iia  il  naso  tanto  bello 
Che  par  proprio  bucato  col  succhiello. 
Ella  ^  dirittamente  ballerina 
Ch'  elk  di  lancia  come  una  capretta 
£t  gira  piti  che  ruota  di  mulina 
Et  dassi  delle  man  nella  scarpetta 
Quand'  ella  compie  el  ballo  ella  sinchina 
Poi  torna  indrieto  e  duo  tratti  scambietta 
Ella  fa  le  piti,  belle  riverenze 
Cbe  gnuna  cittadina  di  Firenze." 

**  And  two  such  eyes  she  has — 'tis  quite  a  feast. 

When  she  uplifts  them  and  toward  you  glances. 
And  in  the  midst,  just  to  a  hair  between 

A  lovely  nose — the  loveliest  ever  seen. 
It  seems  bored  with  a  wimble  at  the  least. 

And  then,  oh,  how  she  dances  1 
She  darts  just  like  a  goat  from  clift  to  clift, 
And  turns — no  mill-wheel  ever  turn'd  so  swift ! 

And  pops  her  hand  into  her  very  shoe. 
And  when  the  dance  is  done,  curtsies  so  free. 

And  turns  and  makes  a  skip  or  two,— 
There's  not  a  Florence  dame  could  do't  so  w/ell  as  she !" 


There  is  nothing  of  all  this  in  England. 
Tixe  country  people  are  hardly  distinguish- 
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able  by  their  dresses  from  the  inhabitants 
of  cities.     Besides,  in  this  most  serious  and 
formal  country,  everything  proceeds  with 
due  gravity  and   order.     If  the  election 
times  be  excepted,  when  it  appears  as  if 
the  English  people  changed  their  nature, 
and  became  seized  with  a  periodical  frenzy; 
the  Englishman  always  even  rebels,  gets 
drunk,  and  kills  himself,  with  an  air  of 
decorum.     A  greater  silence  prevails  at  an 
English  market  than  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome. 
But  this  noiseless  scene  presents  to  the 
eye  of  the  philosopher  a  consoling  specta- 
cle:  he  sees  those  country-folks  who,  on 
the  Continent,  are  everywhere  the  laugh- 
ing-stock of  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  re- 
spected here  as  equals:  he  sees  a  popula- 
tion well  shod  and   completely  clothed, 
coming  to  provide  objects  of  comfort*  for 
thdr  families  ;  and  sitting  down,  when  the 
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clock  strikes  the  hour  of  one,  to  a  good 
and  substantial  dinner* 

These  markets  are  not  supplied  with  so 
great  a  variety  of  eatables,  especially  fruit 
and  vegetables,  as  ours.  The  hair  of  a 
French  cook  would  stand  on  end  with  hor- 
ror to  see  these  markets,  furnished  with 
only  three  things,  potatoes,  meat,  and 
cheeses.  In  this  country  there  is  a  won- 
derful uniformity  in  everything, — in  salu- 
tations, in  gestures,  in  tones  of  voice,  in 
dress,  in  houses,  and  even  in  victuals. 
Elegance,  pomp,  imagination,  or  rather 
caprice, — all  these  have  their  dominion  in 
France :  here  reign  only  good  sense,  the 
love  of  the  useful,  of  the  good,  of  the  better^ 
Fashion  is  here  not  the  device  of  change, 
but  of  improvement.  The  uniformity  of 
customs  and  tastes  is  one  source  of  the 
improvements  which  are  made  at  every 
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step  in  England ;  because,  owing  to  this, 
there  is  always  an  extended  sale  to  reward 
and  encourage  the  inventor  ;  and  the  at- 
tention of  a  great  number  of  consumers  is 
fixed  on  the  same  article,  which,  by  the 
experiments  of  many,  goes  on  continually 
getting  better  and  better. 

In  these  markets,  however,  a  commodity 
is  to  be  met  with,  which  is  very  rarely 
found  in  the  markets  of  the  continent — 
books.  How  often  have  I  seen  two  or  three 
hundred  volumes  exposed  for  sale  on  a 
stall,  and  disappear  in  a  couple  of  hours! 
Scarcely  have  I  been  able  to  make  my  way 
to  the  bench,  such  a  crowd  of  farmers  has 
been  standing  looking  over  the  books, 
reading,  selecting,  purchasing.  What  a 
favourable  idea  must  not  the  traveller  form 
of  the  enlightenment  of  a  people  who  read 
and  buy  books — and  what  books  ?     Not 
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interpretations  of  dreams,  legends,   nor 
such  nonsense^  but  Bibles^ — the  works  of 
Addison,  Spectators,-nMilton*s  —  Milton, 
the  English  Homer.    I  do  not  call  him  by 
this    appellation  in  mere  wantonness  of 
words,  but  because^  in  the  same  manner 
that  Homer  was  known  by  heart  to  all  the 
Greeks,  Milton  is  the  guest  of  every  family 
in  the  country.    Education  is  become  so 
common  in  England  that,  by  way  of  eco- 
nomy, ladies  are  now  employed  to  make 
the  calculations  for  the  Nautical  Alma* 
nack. 

The  markets  are  the  preserves  of  the 
English  army,  which  is  mostly  filled  up  by 
recruiting,  as  there  is  no  conscription.* 
Conscription,  it  is  true,  is  a  tax  of  blood 


♦  There  are  forced  levies  in  Scotland,  as  there  are  in  Eng- 
land, for  the  service  of  tbe  Royal  Navy  in  time  of  war. 
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and  sinews,  so  much  the  more  burdensome 
when  it  is  paid  to  a  tyrannical  or  a  foreign 
government,  which  oppresses  the  van- 
quished by  means  of  the  vanquished  them- 
selves ;  but  I  prefer  conscription  to  recruit- 
ing at  all  hazards.  Even  under  a  usurp- 
ing government  it  is  not  so  vile  to  serve  by 
force  as  by  choice  :  besides,  recruiting  is  a 
bargain  between  a  scoundrel  and  a  fool. 
About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  market  is  more  crowded  than  ever,  you 
hear  the  noise  of  four  or  five  drums  and 
fifes,  and  see  a  handful  of  soldiers,  with 
gaudy  watch-ribbons,  and  cockades  in  their 
hats,  with  round,  plump  faces  (as  if 
war  were  a  mere  fool's  paradise),  better 
dressed  and  better-looking  altogether 
than  other  soldiers,  the  better  to  entice 
and  deceive:— you  see,  1  say,  this  re- 
cruiting party  advance  into  the  thickest 
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of  the  market,  to  show,  in  triumph  to  the 
multitude,  two  or  three  young  men,  who 
for  three  or  four  guineas  have  sold  their 
lives, — I  know  not  whether  to  their  coun- 
try, their  king,  or  their  love  of  laziness. 
Their  hats  are  decorated  with  silk  ribands, 
exactly  as  they  were  wont,  in  ancient 
times,  to  garland  the  horns  of  the  rams 
destined  for  sacrifice.  This  simulated 
'  pomp,  this  lying  merriment,  brings  to  my 
mind  the  festival  that  used  to  accompany 
the  vow  of  chastity  and  perpetual  impri- 
sonment, pronounced  by  the  young  women 
who  became  nuns.  And  yet  we  wonder 
that  the  Germans  of  old  used  to  set  their 
liberty  on  the  cast  of  the  die !  Montes- 
quieu  proved  that  man  has  no  right  to  sell 
himself.  The  English  speak  with  horror 
of  the  slave-trade :  yet  what  difierence  is 
there  between  the  African,"who,  cheated 
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and  deceived,  sold  himself  to  a  slave- 
dealer  (as  was  often  the  ease),  and  the  man, 
who,  heated  with  wine,  and  allured  by 
false  promises,  sells  himself  for  a  few 
guineas  to  a  lying  sergeant  ?  I  am  pleased 
to  find  that,  on  this  point,  the  divine 
Ariosto  thought  as  I  do  :  speaking  of  the 
levy  made  by  Charlemagne  throughout  his 
empire,  he  says  : — 

"  Non  si  sentiva  allor  questo  romore,"  &c. 

*^  Not  then  was  heard  the  sound  so  common  now. 

Of  noisy  drums,  parading  round  and  round, 
Inviting  all  the  boldest  from  the  plough 

Or  rather  those  of  pates  the  most  unsound. 
For  three  crown  pieces,  or  for  less,  to  go. 

To  where  each  moment  brings  a  mortal  wound. 
Yes,  foolish  will  I  rather  call  than  bold. 

Whoe'er  so  cheaply  hath  his  life-blood  sold. 

*'  Honour  should  ever  be  preferr'd  to  life. 
But  nothing  else  but  honour  ever  should; 

Rather  than  lose  thy  honour, — in  the  strife. 
To  lose  a  life,  a  thousand  lives,  were  good  ; 

But  who  lays  bare  his  breast  to  fortune's  knife. 
For  gold  or  abject  gain,  he,  if  he  could 
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But  find  a  buyer,  I  to  think  incline 

Would  cheaper  than  his  own  life,  sell  him  mine  ! 


»> 


Of  late  years,  covered  market-places 
have  been  built  in  the  principal  towns ;  for 
instance^  Leeds,  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
&c.)  where,  regularly  arranged,  and  judi- 
ciously divided  from  each  other,  all  the 
meat-stalls  may  be  seen  at  a  g|ance,  ranged 
in  one  line,  those  of  fish  in  another,  those 
of  vegetables  in  a  third,  and  so  on.  In 
the  evening  they  are  all  lighted  with  gas 
till  eleven  o'clock,  as  brilliantly  as  a  the- 
atre. Henri  Quatre,  the  king  of  peasants, 
and  not  of  courtiers,  would  have  shouted 
for  joy  to  see  these  markets  crowded  with 
servant-maids,  and  working-men's  Avives, 
neatly  dressed,  with  nice  little  baskets  on 
their  arms,  providing  some  good  joint  of 
beef  and  mutton,  which  makes  its  appear- 
ance,  smoking-hot  and  glorious,   on  the 
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Sunday,  and  afterwards,  diminished  in  size, 
Dut  never  disfigured,  appears  and  disap- 
pears at  meals  for  several  days,  I  must 
here  inform  my  countrymen  (certainly  to 
their  supreme  amazement)  that  there  is 
no  set  price  in  England  for  meat :  each 
part  of  the  ox  has  a  different  and  arbitrary 
price,  according  to  its  quality.  The  finer 
parts,  the  rump-steak  and  the  roast-beef 
(del  7'umpstake,  dei  rostbeef),  have  the 
highest  value  set  upon  them,  the  other 
parts  a  lower,  and  the  coarse  pieces  a  very 
low  price.  In  many  and  many  of  the  po- 
pulous towns,  for  example  in  Manchester, 
there  is  no  assize  of  bread  ;  yet  this  does 
not  occasion  frauds  or  disputes.  In  Lon- 
don every  joint  of  meat  has  its  price  fixed 
on  it, — the  same  with  bread.  But  how  is 
it  that  monopoly  does  not  come  into  play  ? 
Because  there  is  liberty.     Verri  said,  "  I 
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venture  to  predict  that  the  time  will  come, 
when  no  set  price  will  be  fixed  on  any 
commodity,  and  the  number  of  sellers  will 
no  longer  be  limited,  when  every  one  will 
be  freely  permitted  to  take  bread,  and  to 
sell  it ;  when  meat,  butter,  &c.  will  be 
sold  at  the  price  freely  offered  and  taken." 
This  prophecy  has  not  yet  come  to  pass  in 
Lombardy,  and  perhaps  never  will  until 
the  year  2240,  that  Mercia  dreamt  of! 

The  market  in  manufacturing  towns  is 
held  on  the  Saturday.  About  five  in  the 
afternoon,  all  the  factories  stop  work,  and 
the  men  soon  after  receive  their  wages. 
Then  an  enormous  crowd  begins  to  pour 
into  the  streets,  and  invade  the  markets 
and  the.  public-houses, — all,  however,  in 
most  orderly  disorder,  without  any  quarrel- 
ling, fighting,  or  uproar.  It  is  a  torrent  of 
wants  and  passions,  bursting  forth  after  a 

Y  3 
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SIX  days*  imprisonment,  and  overflowing 
its  banks  on  all  sides^  yet  without  doing 
any  mischief.  These  workmen  are  like 
sailors^  when  they  get  on  shore  after  a  long 
voyage, 

Who  would  believe  that  in  England  there 
is  a  market  for  men  and  woipen?  Not 
indeed  a  market  like  those  of  Smyrna  and 
Constantinople,  but, — I  shall  explain  my- 
self better  by  giving  a  description.  On 
the  23rd  of  November,  it  is  an  old  custom 
in  some  counties  to  hold  a  fair  for  ser- 
vants. All  the  farm-servants,  male  and 
female,  who  have  been  discharged,  betake 
themselves  on  this  important  day  to  some 
open  space  in  the  county-town.  Both  men 
and  women  are  dressed  in  their  best 
clothes,  in  order  to  appear  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  They  range  themselves  in  two 
lines,  exactly  like  horses  at  a  fair :  laugh- 
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ter  and  good-humour  tinge  the  glow  of 
health  in  their  cheeks  still  deeper  than  be- 
fore. The  farmers  who  are  in  want  of 
fresh  servants  come  hither,  walk  down  be- 
tween the  files,  observe  well  from  top  to 
toe,  examine,  iand  select:  every  servant 
has  his  or  her  certificate  of  good  character, 
or  would  not  easily  be  found  employment. 
Although  the  first  idea  awakened  by 
such  a  market  as  this  is  one  of  slavery,  or 
at  least  of  human  degradation,  the  custom 
itself  has  nothing  of  the  kind  about  it.  All 
the  servants  go  readily  and  gaily  to  the 
statute,  for  at  this  time,  that  is,  in  passing 
from  one  master  to  another,  they  are  ac- 
customed to  enjoy  a  few  days'  rest  and 
holiday  at  their  own  homes ;  to  express 
myself  classically,  I  should  say,  that  now 
they  have  their  Saturnalia*    I  always  saw 
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them  merry,  and  without  the  slightest  air 
of  dejection.    Indeed,  if  it  be  well  consi- 
dered, the  custom  is  advantageous  to  both 
parties,  servants   and  masters,  from  the 
variety  and  choice  that  are  offered.     Reci- 
procal competition  is  not  of  less  utility  in 
a  market  of  men  than  of  goods  ;— there  is, 
however,    one  inconvenience ;  —  through 
the  facility  of  obtaining  new  places  by  this 
means,  servants  are  inclined  to  change  too 
often,  merely  from  curiosity,  and  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  new  houses,  new  faces,  and 
new  manners, — for  the  genius  of  Gil  Bias 
appears  to  be  that  of  mankind.     Such  ser- 
vants resemble  those  soldiers  who  like  to 
often  change  their  flag,  or  those  incon- 
stant beauties  who  love  to  change  their 
sultans. 
The  number  of  servants  who   present 
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themselves  at  the  York  statute  is  about 
three  hundred.  It  lasts  two  days,  and  the 
wind-up,  as  usual,  is  always  the  public- 
house. 


ENGLISH  YOUNG  LADIES. 


The  Clergyman — Village  Inn — Rectory — The  Ladies — White 

Hands. 

When,  after  having  lost  property  and 
country,  I  carried  on  the  same  trade  as 
Dionysius  after  he  lost  the  crown,  and  was 
consoling  myself  in  this  troublesome  pro- 
fession, and  trying  to  ennoble  it  in  my  own 
eyes  by  the  example  of  Milton,  who  be- 
fore he  became  one  of  Cromwell's  secre- 
taries had  played  the  part  of  the  school- 
master,—  and  by  the  example  also  of 
Machiavel,  who,  after  having  been  secre- 
tary to  the  Florentine  republic,  and  many 
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times  ambassador,  found  himself  almost 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  practising  this 
profession  in  some  Tuscan  village,* — I  re- 
ceived a  polite  note  from  a  clergyman  of 
the  English  church,  requesting  me  to  give 
lessons  in  Italian  to  his  three  daughter^ : 
I  complied  without  hesitation.  And  now 
behold  me,  one  fine  morning,  mounted  on 
a  hired  horse  (which  might  compete  with 
an  Italian  brigliadoro),  riding  off  at  a  smart 
trot  to  a  village  (which  the  English  rather 


*  "  I  must  remain  then  in  my  rags,  without  being  able  to  find 
any  man  to  remember  my  services,  or  think  me  good  for  any- 
thing. But  it  is  impossible  that  I  can  do  so  long,  because  I 
am  daily  growing  poorer,  and  I  foresee,  that  if  God  does  not 
show  himself  more  favourable  to  me,  I  shall  be  forced  to  for- 
sake my  house,  and  hire  myself  for  a  teacher  or  clerk  to  some 
magistrate,  since  I  can  do  no  otherwise, — or  establish  myself 
in  some  remote  corner  of  the  land,  and  teach  children  to  read 
and  write,  leaving  my  party  here  to  believe  me  dead."  So 
wrote  this  great  and  good  Italian  to  Francisco  Vettori,  on  the 
3d  August,  1514. 
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emphatically  call    a   town),    where    the 
clergyman's  family  resided.    This  town  by 
hyperbole   is    inhabited    solely  by  small 
farmers*    The  houses  are  of  the  natural 
red  colour  of  brick,  so  disagreeable  to  the 
eye,  yet  nevertheless  so  general  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  except  the  inns,  which 
are    white-washed,    and  the  clergyman's 
house,  which  might  be  termed  the  sun  of 
the  village.     I  alighted  at  an  inn,  which 
was  neat,  and  furnished  with  every  con- 
venience :  such  as  would  not  be  found  in 
one  of  the  most   superb  cities  in  Italy. 
When  English  houses  are  to  be  mentioned, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  follow  the  example  pf 
Homer,  and   constantly  repeat  the  same 
epithet  "  neat."     The  fire  had  already  long 
been  burning  in  the  strangers'  room,  the 
newspapers  on  the  table  promised  a  com- 
pensation for  the  rigid  silence  that  stage- 
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coach  passengers  obsrerve :  on  one  shelf 
were  brushes,  that  a  spotless  purity  might 
be  preserved, — on  another  a  book  of  reli- 
gious morals,  and  writing  materials,  clean 
tad  unstained.     I  rested  myself  at  my 
ease,  gazing  at  the  engravings  of  thirty  or 
forty  years  old,  which,  unhappy  elves !  from 
great  cities  and  elegant  apartments,  gene- 
rally descend  in  their  latter  days  to  em- 
bellish   the    humble    dwellings  of  some 
rustic  village.     My  repose  was  not  in  the 
least  disturl^ed  by  those  inhospitable  offers 
the  landlords  make  every  moment  in  Italy, 
by  way  of  getting  off  their  old  stale  provi- 
sions; seasoned  with  panegjTics  just  about 
as  true  as  panegyrics  usually  are.     I  rang 
the  bell  when  it  pleased  me ;- — a  servant 
girl  instantly  appeared  ;  I  ordered  break- 
fast— breakfast  instantly  appeai:ed :    I  rang 
again  when  I  had  done,  and  the  girl  again 
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appeared :  I  ordered  her  to  clear  away, 
and  everything  vanished  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye;  the  whole  was  done  by  a 
few  magic  monosyllable^.  Eleven  o'clock 
stxuck  ;  it  was  the  hour  appointed  for  the 
lesson :  in  England,  time  is  all  distributed, 
—there  i^  no  margin,  punctuality  is  more 
than  a  duty.  Even  I,  therefore,  exact  as 
the  church-clock,  entered  at  the  instant 
the  garden  in  front  of  the  clergyman's 
house,  filled  with  shrubs  and  flowers,  with 
pathways  unsoiled  by  the  smallest  litter, 
thick-planted  with  shady  trees  in  front,  not 
so  much  to  protect  the  house  from  the  sun 
and  wind,  as  to  screen  it  from  the  imper- 
tinent gaze  of  the  passengers.  In  this 
country,  modesty  everywhere  holds  do- 
minion; neither  houses  nor  inhabitants 
thrust  themselves  forward  with  that  bold- 
ness and  confidence  which  seem  natural 
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tp  Italians  ai;id  Italia»Q  dwellings,  the  latter 
of  a  glaring  white,  and  on  th^  very  verge 
of  the  public  road. 

All  was  quiet,  as  in  the  hpur  of  the 
siesta  in  Spain,  but  in  English  families  it 
is  not  Morpheus  that  reigns,  but  his  bro- 
tber-deity, .  Harpoerates,  the  god  of  si- 
Ijence:  they  go  up  and  down  stairs  as 
noiselessly  as  ghosts  could  do,  if  there 
were  any*.  If  it  be  true  tiuEt  sSenqe  is  a 
contra-stimulus,  depressing  the  spirits  aud 
the  temperament,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  this  may  be  one  of  the  causes  why  the 
passions  are  weak  and  compressed  in  Eng- 
land.— I  knocked  at  the  door  with  a  rat- 
tat-tat,  to  give  the  servants  to  understand 
that  I  was  a  visitor,  and  not  some  working 
man  or  tradesman,  who  may  not  aimounce 
themselves  otherwise  than  by  a  gentle 
single     knock.      A    footman    in    velvet 
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breeches,  with  white  cotton  stockings 
(not  clocked  however),  opened  the  door, 
and  showed  ine  the  way  to  the  dining- 
room,  leaving  me  there  by  myself,  while 
he  went  to  announce  me  to  the  master  of 
the  house,  A  fire  fit  for  an  auto-da^fe 
shone  in  the  grate,— everything  was  in  its 
place,  as  if  there  were  going  to  be  a  gene- 
ral review.  A  japanned  basket,  painted 
green,  lay  in  front  of  one  of  the  long 
windows,  fiill  of  geraniums  in  bloom, 
grown  in  the  hot-house,  surrounded  by 
several  other  little  vases  of  beautiful 
flowers,  brought  also  from  thence  in  turn 
to  adorn  the  room  dedicated  to  the  recepr 
tion  of  visitors.  After  a  few  minutesC 
pause,  behold  the  Reverend  — —  entering 
the  room  with  an  affable  smile.  I  had  no 
diflSculty  in  discovering  that  the  master  of 
the  house  stood  before  me,  having  seen  a 
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portrait  of  him  hanging  from  one  of  the 
walls,  extremely  like.  "Beautiful  wea- 
ther, very  fine  day"  (although  it  had 
rained  two  or  three  times  in  the  morning), 
this  eternal  daily  ceremony  of  England, 

was*  the  exordium.    The  Rev. was 

a  man  of  about  forty-five  years  of  age,  in 
florid  health.  The  felicity  of  his  condi- 
tion was  painted  on  his  cheerfol  and  viva^ 
cious .  countenance :  his  forehead  was  not 
darkened  by  any  of  those  wrinkles  or 
clouds  which  are  imprinted  there  either  by 
.misfortune  or  assiduous  study.  His  white 
teeth  and  his  good-humour  showed  that 
his  digestion  was  also  good.  I  afterwards 
learned,  that  the  secret,  of  all  this,  his 
elixir  of  life,  and  fountain  of  perpetual 
youth,  was  the  exercise  he  took  in  fox- 
hunting, shooting,  and  fishing,  ^vith  a  se- 
quel and  appendix  of  good  dinners  and 
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good  wines.  His  coat,  made  in  the  fashion 
of  the  English  riding-coat,  was  of  velvet, 
a  stuff  which  excites  in  all,  from  king  to 
muleteer,  moie  respect  than  any  other. 
Except  this,  there  was  not  the  most  remote 
indication  of  his  profession  about  him. 
A  few  moments  afterwards  entered  the 

wife  of  the  Rev. ,  who,  witliout 

stirring  from  the  fire,  wliere  he  was  now 
standing,  with  his  back  towards  it  in  the 
continental  mode,  intimated  to  me  that  I 
saw  the  lady  of  the  house.  While  I,  with 
my  riding-whip  in  my  hand,  twisting  my- 
self like  a  French  dancing-master,  bending 
my  head  a  little  on  one  side,  and  drawing 
my  lips  together,  muttered  a  compliment 
in  French,  flavoured  wth  the  usual  charrnfe 

and  enchant^,  Mrs.  — ■ ,  with  a  cold 

repelling  mien,  and  an  inditterent  air,  took 
her  way  towards  the  fire-place,  turning  iier 
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bead  meanwhile  towards  me.  She  was 
tall,  well*made,  and,  without  being  haughty, 
showed  an  esteem  for  herself  which  was 
certainly  merited.  I  was  told  that  she  had 
been  a  very  beautiful  woman,  and  this 
time  I  found  that  the  frequent  English 
exaggerations  on  the  beautiful  and  the 
wonderful  did  not  far  exceed  the  truth. 
After  a  few  moments  she  left  us,  and  went 
up- stairs  to  warn  h^r  daughters  to  have 
everything  in  readiness.     Meantime,  the 

Rev.  • —  made  a  digression  to  me 

on  the  ancient  historians,  gave  me  to  un- 
derstand that  he  was  connected  by  friend- 
ship with  Lord  Byron,  asked  me  to  stay 
to  dinner,  and  paid  ine  a  thousand  other 
civilities.  I  perceived  from  this  chequered 
discourse,  that  he  wajs  fanxiliar  with  the 
higher  classes,  that  he  was  rich,  and  that, 
in  spite  of  fox-hunting,  he  was  well- versed 
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in  the  classics.  These  few  indications 
were  to  me  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
family. 

In  an  easy  and  good-mannered  tone,  he 
shortly  after  subjoined  that  I  might  walk 
up-stairs,  and  he  himself  preceded  me  to 
show  the  way.  I  found  the  drawing-room, 
as  usual,  occupied  by  several  tables,  with 
a  piano,  with  books,  and  ladies'  work.  My 
scholars  were  standing  upright,  with  the 
accustomed  cold  and  modest  English  air, 
enough  to  freeze  a  compliment  stiff  on  the 
lips  of  a  Parisian.  Tlie  eldest  was  a  young 
lady  of  nineteen,  slender,  and  even  rather 
thin,  of  a  brunette  complexion,  with  black 
hair,  black  eyes,  and  very  white  and  re- 
gular teeth, — an  ornament  rather  rare  in 
England,  among  gentlemen  as  well  as 
ladies.  Her  smile  was  sweet,  and  the 
expression  of  her  countenance  angelico- 
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Itelian.  She  had  all  the  requisites  to 
make  me  a  Saint-Preux.  The  second 
was  a  lustis  naturce,  an  Albino^  well-made^ 
of  a  very  bright  complexion^  with  hair, 
eydbrows,  and  eyelashes,  completely 
white,  and  eyes  approachmg  to  red. 
Every  word,  every  motion,  \yas  a  zephyr,— 
jihe  was  all  sweetness.  Although  very 
short^gbted,  she  seemed  to  me  more  ad- 
vanced in  her  studies  than  her  elder  sister, 
which  is  always  a  compensation  for  a  little 
less  beauty.  The  third  was  a  girl  of  thir- 
teen, pretty,  like  her  elder  sister,  very  vi- 
vacious in  her  glances,  which  she  threw, 
now  stealthily,  at  me  while  I  was  reading, 
now  at  her  elder  sister,  when  she  had  to 
answer  roe  something.  Their  mother, 
during  the  lesson,  kept  on  workings  talk- 
ing at  times  in  an  under  tone  to  some  one 
of  her  daughters  when  they  happened  to 
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be  at  rest,  and  answering  for  them,  when, 
on  my  asking  them  what  they  knew  of 
Frmich  and  Italian,  they  cast  down  their 
eyes,  and  did  not  presume  to  utter  their 
own  praises.  The  fact  was,  that  they 
were  well-instructed,  knew  French  ex- 
ceedingly well,  and  with  all  imaginable 
candour  showed  me  the  difficulties  they 
met  with  in  reading  Metastasio,  whom 
they  delighted  in.  My  amphibious  situa- 
tion, as  I  may  call  it,  was  a  diversion  to 
me.  Now  I  seemed  to  myself  born  to  play 
the  master,  and  hired  to  dissertate  on  arti- 
cles and  concordances ;  now  I  seemed  to 
take  the  part  of  Count  Almaviva,  in  the 
"  3arber  of  Seville,"  especially  when  the 
niilkwhite  hand*  of  the  first  of  these  dam- 


A  ■■ 


'*  Tiie  hands  of  the  English  and  Irish  ladies  are  so  beauti- 
ful, tbatOssian  often  apottrophize8>  the  Irish  maidens  as  *^  the 
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sels  (the  very  hand  described  by  Ariosto) 
followed  with  the  finger  the  lines  of  the 
book.  Now^  all  the  ticklish  allusions  to 
which  the  grammatical  terminations  give 
rise  in  Italian  coining  to  my  mind^  I  was 
ready  to  burst  with  laughter  when  it  fell  to 
me  to  speak  of  the  preterite,  &c. 

In  the  most  indifferent  matters,  and 
even  in  families  of  less  than  celestial  blood, 
primogeniture  is  always  respected  ;  my 
fair  pupils,  therefore,  always  came  to  their 
lessons  in  the  order  of  age.  When  the 
lessons  were  ended,  we  descended  to  the 
dining-room,  where  a  most  noble  luncheon!*^ 
was  prepared.     The  lady  of  the  house  re- 


white  hands  of  Erin."  It  is  a  pity  that  in  this  country  kiss- 
ing of  hands  is  not  the  fashion.  The  Italians  often  call  their 
beloved  "  beautiful  eyes  of  my  happiness  ;*'  the  French  might 
apostrophize  theirs  with  "  dearly  beloved  feet." 

*  A  substantial  refection  between  breakfast  and  dinner. 
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peatedly  oflFered  me  some  cold  beef,  some 
rice-milk,  custards^  &c,,  but  as  there  is  no 
pleasure  in  a  repast  not  seasoned  with  in- 
timate friendship,  and  unchecked  merri- 
ment, I  declined,  and  returned  to  the 
inn.  While  my  horse  was  being  saddled, 
I  cast  a  glance  at  the  village  church,  an 
ancient  structure,  and  in  appearance  older 
still,  from  the  Gothic  form  in  which  the 
churches  of  the  Anglican  religion  are  almost 
uniformly  built,  and  after  receiving  a  bow 
from  the  landlord,  that  seemed  to  smack 
of  feudal  vassalage,  put  spurs  to  my  horse, 
and  set  off  at  a  gallop  through  the  solitary 
country. 

This  family,  which  I  have  described  with 
English  fidelity  and  minuteness, — this  fa- 
mily, of  a  cold  and  reserved  demeanour, 
under  which,  however,  in  England  a  warm 
and  affectionate  heart  is  often  hidden,-—' 

A  A 
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belongs  to  that  class  of  gentry  which  has 
all  the  luxury  and  refinement  of  the  opu- 
lent nobility,  without  their  vices  and  de- 
fects. Whoever  wishes  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  an  education  still  more 
refined;  and  in  a  higher  grade  of  the  landed 
aristocracy^  approaching  to  high  life,  must 
follow  me  in  another  narration. 


SEQUEL. 


An  English  Villa— Tfete-a-T^te—«  The  Better  Class.*' 

I  WAS  a  visit  in  debt  to  a  widow-lady, 
mother  of  two  beautiful  girls,  through  an 
invitation  to  dinner  I  had  received.  This 
lady's  villa  is  situated  in  a  delicious  spot, 
at  the  foot  of  a.  hill  crowned  by  an  old 
and  noble  wood,  approached  by  a  wind- 
ing, gently- sloping  path  across  meadows, 
and  plantations  within  the  same  enclosure. 
The  house  is  protected  from  the  wind,  and 
from  excessive  heat;  it  is  not  large,  in  com- 
parison  with   the    immense  and  useless 
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Italian  palaces,  but  is  suflBciently  spacious 
for  an  English  villa,  and  enjoys  a  view  of 
a  range  of  hills,  irregular  in  form,  clad 
with  trees,  and  within  the  space  that  can 
be  taken  in  by  the  eye.  The  quiet,  the 
mystery  of  the  neighbouring  wood,  the 
song  of  the  birds,  the  flocks  feeding  in 
the  meadows,  all  seem  to  say,  ^'  Here 
reigns  love ! "  What  then  if  I  add  that  the 
two  young  ladies  of  the  mansion  are  beau- 
tiful, griaceful,  and  courteous,  with  rosy 
cheeks,  and  copious  ringlets  of  flowing 
hair — 

."  Whose  large  blue  eyes,  fair  locks  and  snowy  hands** 
Might  shake  the  saintship  of  an  anchorite  ?  * 

Byron. 

Almost  every  day  they  ride  out  alone 
with  their  groom,  on  excursions  over  the 
neighbouring  country,  and  are  sometimes 
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present  for  a  few  moments  at  a  fox- 
chase,  when,  at  reynard's  first  breaking 
cover,  the  shrill  horn  and  the  cry  of  a 
hundred  panting  hounds  are  heard  toge- 
ther, and  the  red-coated  horsemen,  leaping 
hedge  and  ditch,  scour  the  country  at  a 
headlong  gallop.  They  have  passed  two 
or  three  months  at  Paris,  speak  of  it  with 
enthusiasm,  and  are  eager  to  return. 
They  speak  French,  and  stammer  a  little 
Italian.  The  piano,  the  harp,  drawing, 
light  reading,  the  conservatory,  and  a  little 
flower-garden  cultivated  v/ith  their  own 
hands,  divide  the  time  that  riding,  visiting, 
balls,  invitations,  and  the  annual  two- 
months  visit  to  London,  leave  them.  I 
had  selected  a  rainy  day,  that  I  might  be 
sure  of  finding  the  family  at  home;  but 
the  English  ladies  pay  little  regard  to  the 
weather.     I  had  not  got  half  across  the 
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garden  before  I  perceived  the  carriage, 
which  was  just  on  the  point  of  setting  out. 
'  I  approach  the  door, — I  am  welcomed 
with  a  courtesy  more  than  polite.  The 
mother  was  in  the  coach,  along  with  the 
younger  daughter,  who  is  also  the  hand- 
somer of  the  two.  On  seeing  this  I  went 
through  a  thousand  antics,  professed  my- 
self au  desespoir^  desolh^  &c.,  and  gave  in 
to  all  the  caricature  we  practise  on  the 

continent.    The  graceful  F ,  by  way 

of  consoling  me,  informed  me  that  her 
sister  was  at  home,  and  would  be  very 
glad  to  see  me.  This  intimation  recalled 
me  to  life.  I  should  never  have  looked 
for  the  good  fortune  of  such  a  passport; — 
I  devoured  at  a  stride  the  piece  of  road  be- 
tween me  and  the  house,  I  knock  and  re- 
knock  impatiently.  A  maid-servant  opens 
the  doOr^  and  invites  me  to  walk  into  a 
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room  on  the  right.  As  I  had  always  seeri 
the  mistress  of  the  house  on  the  left-hand^ 
I  did  not  understand  her  directions,  and 
entered  another  room;  but  the  beautiful 
C  soon  came  in,  and  courteously  sa- 

luting me,  invited  me  to  her  own  room, 
her  parlour.  Severe  Italian  matrons  ought 
here  to  reflect  that  the  colloquy  was  be- 
tween a  beautiful  young  woman,  and  a 
wandering  exile,  who  leaves  no  trace  of 
actions,  as  official  persons  must  do  wherever 
they  pass ;  that  I  had  not  concealed  the 
impression  made  upon  me  by  the  lively 

and  sparkling  eyes  of  the  beautiful  C 

at  other  times;  that  in  the  room — 

"  Alone  we  were,  and  all  without  suspicion;" 

that  no  guardian,  no  authorised  Cerberus 
of  that  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  was  in 
the  house,  that  no  one  would  have  dared 
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to  enter  that  sanctum  sanctorum  unless 
summoned  by  the  bell^  that  a  good  fire 
was  burning,  that  a  beautiful  silk  sofa  re* 
ceived  an  exciting  warmth  from  the  chim- 
ney   ;  yet,  instead  of  the  downcast  eyes, 

the  mutilated  words,  the  burning  blushes 
in  the  face,  the  embarrassment  that  would 
accompany  such  a  situation  in  Italy,  there 
began  between  us  a  cheerful  and  un- 
restrained conversation,  with  frank  and 
sparkling  eyes,  with  smiles  and  merri- 
ment Hunting,  the  exhibition  of  pic- 
tures, the  last  new  novel,  the  Parisian 
opera,  and  the  eternal  and  inevitable  sub- 
ject of  the  English  ladies.  Lord  Byron,  pass^ 
ed  away  two  hours  time  very  pleasantly. 
Many  times  did  the  prohibited  fruit 
(guarded  by  the  dragon  of  her  own  virtue 
and  modesty),  I  mean  my  lovely  hostess, 
offer  me  something  with  which  I  mi^ht 
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refresh  myself,  and  many  times  also  en- 
tice me  to  repeat  my  visits.  We  were  talk- 
ing before  a  portrait  of  his  lordsihip>  which 
she  had  copied.  She  was  dressed  in  green 
silk,  with  a  border  of  yellow  riband :  my 
mention  that  the  colour  was  green,  will 
spare  me  the  trouble  of  telling  Italians 
that  C — —  had  a  complexion  of  perfect 
whiteness,  without  which  a  green  dress 
would  have  injured  her  beauty ;  but  where 
is  the  lady  who  does  not  understand  the 
eflFect  of  colour  in  dress  better  than  Titian 
himself  ? — I  gaily  took  my  leave,  my  horse 
awaited  me  at  the  door,  and  thus  I  left 
this  most  innocent  tite-a-tSte. 

These  two  young  ladies  were  sisters  \xi 
blood,  but  not  in  taste.  The  younger 
loved  travelling  on  the  Continent,  and  the 
theatres  and  balls  of  Paris ;  the  elder 
loved  her  country  and  its  fogs,  above  all 
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the  romantic  scenery  of  Switzerland^  above 
all  the  enchantments  of  Italy.  The  one 
played  on  the  piano  and  the  harp ;  the 
other  gave  up  music^  as  she  said,  with 
amiable  frankness,  for  want  of  ear.  She 
told  me  one  day,  by  way  of  compliment, 
that  she  cultivated  Italian  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  music.  The  elder,  instead,  con- 
tented herself  with  French.  She  in  her 
mien  was  the  more  reserved  and  stately ; 
the  other,  in  her  motions,  and  her  con- 
versation, more  winning.  Drawing  and 
riding  were  accomplishments  common  to 
both.  It  seemed  as  if,  like  the  Roman 
emperors,  who  divided  the  empire  be- 
tween  them,  they  had  divided  the  pro- 
vinces of  amiability  ;  perhaps  it  was  a  tacit 
convention,  not  to  be  rivals  in  matrimony, 
and  to  leave  to  those  who  should  offer, 
some  variety  in  their  choice.    The  second 
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seemed  modelled  for  an  Englishman  who 
had  travelled  on  the  Continent,  the  first  for 
one  who  had  never  left  old  England.  Both 
however  are  amiable,  each  in  her  own 
way,  but  if  I  were  condemned  to  renounce 
one  of  them,  I  would  select  her  who  loves 
the  Continent  the  most. 

1  have  traced  these  sketches  to  give 
an  idea  of  that  class  of  society  which  in 
England  is  the  best  informed,  the  most 
hospitable,  the  most  beneficent,  and  the 
most  virtuous  of  all;   and  which,  being 
there  immeasurably  more  numerous  than 
in  any  other  country,  forms,  so  to  speak, 
the  heart  of  the  nation.     I  ought  now  to 
ascend  to  that  sphere  which  Parini  deline- 
ates in  his  poem ;  but  I  draw  myself  back, 
— not  so  much  because  the  higher  classes 
almost  everywhere  have  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  and  model  tliem- 
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selves  on  the  same  code  of  caprice,  eti- 
quette, prejudice,  and  nothingness,  as  be- 
cause my  object  is  rather  to  display  tiie 
base  of   the  national  pyramid  than  the 
apex       This   is  the  error  reprobated  in 
several  modem  historians,*  who  have  given 
us  merely  the  history  of  kings  and  courts, 
as  if  a  nation  consisted  only  of  a  monarch 
and  a  few  hundred  noblemen,'  and  all  the 
rest  were  only  an  anonymous  something 
not  worthy  of  a  glance :  the  same  error,  I 
repeat,  may  be  imputed  to  many  modern 
travellers,  who,  instead  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  a  nation,  are  contented  with 
knowing  a  few  individuals.   Besides,  who- 
ever wishes  to  know  the  manners  of  the 
higher  classes,  may  consult  truer  and  bet- 
ter painters  than  I  am ;  such  as  Pope,  in 
^^  The  Rape  of  the  Lock ;"  Lord  Byron,  in 
^^ Don  Juan;'  the  fashionable  newspaper, 
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"  The  Morning  Post ;"  and,  above  all,  the 
novel  published  last  year,  under  the  title 
of  "Almack's:"  this  spirited  novel  is  a 
magic  lantern  of  the  most  ridiculous  cha- 
racters in  the  fashionable  world,  painted 
in  the  liveliest  colours.  The  author  is  a 
sort  of  Devil- on-two-sticks,  who  lays  bare 
all  the  cabals  and  littlenesses  of  the  earthly 
demigods.  But  if  the  author  should  be  a 
lady,  as  I  have  some  suspicion,  I  beg  to 
withdraw  the  comparison  of  the  Devil-on - 
two-sticks,  and  to  say,  that  she  is  an  angel 
who  writes  like  an  angel ! 
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THE  BETROTHED. 


Match-making  in  England — "  Breach  of  Promise*'— Female 

Confidence. 


"  For  who  more  blest  than  youthful  pair  remov'd 
From  fear  of  want,  by  mutual  friends  approved ; 
Short  time  to  wait,  and  in  that  time  to  live. 
With  all  the  pleasures  hope  and  fancy  give ; 
Their  equal  passion  rais'd  on  just  esteem, 
When  reason  sanctions  all  that  love  can  dream  V* 

Crabbe. 


I  WAS  thinking  of  dedicating  this  chapter 
to  the  cavalieri  serventi,  to  the  eternally- 
hysterical,  to  the  tyrants  of  families,  and 
to  those  mothers  who  believe  that  a  glance 
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contaminates  their  daughters^  and  who, 
anxious  to  dispose  of  their  wares,  aspire 
only  to  get  their  daughters  once  fairly 
married,  whoever  the  husband,  whether  an 
idiot,  a  baboon,  or  a  worn-out  libertine ; 
but  I  have  since  reflected  that  it  is  better 
to  be  tolerant,  and  let  every  one  live  on  in 
his  own  way. 

Miss  K was  a  young  lady  of  nine- 
teen, tall,  handsome,  good-mannered,  lively, 
without  being  too  gay  or  impertinent,  of 
a  fair  complexion,  with  a  soft  and  subdued 
but  not  a  languishing  look,  and  large  ring- 
lets of  fine  dark-brown  hair ;  such  a  one, 
in  short,  as  would  be  highly  admired  by 
the  double  file  of  young  men  between 
'which  the  fair  Italians  have  to  pass  when 
they  go  to  the  theatre  of  La  Scala  at  Mi- 
lan. On  a  visit  she  was  paying  to  a  family 
of  her  acquaintance,  at  a  good  hundred 
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miles  distance  from  the  city  she  resided 
in,  she  captivated  a  young  man  of  the  fa- 
mily. He  asked  her  in  marriage,  and  ob- 
tained the  consent  of  the  young  lady  and 
her  relations;  but  as  the  gentleman  was 
not  yet  well-advanced  in  his  profession^ 
that  of  a  barrister,  it  was  agreed  to  defer 
the  ceremony  for  two  years.  In  the  mean 
time^  the  betrothed  husband  came  every 
now  and  then  to  visit  his  affianced  wife, 
was  welcomed  by  all  the  family  With  a 
more  than  friendly  warmth,  and  looked 
upon  and  treated  by  her  friends  as  the 
future  husband  of  the  young  lady.  Thus 
the  two  betrothed,  instead  of  going  to  the 
altar  blindfold,  had  an  opportunity  (and  an 
enviable  patience)  to  study  each  other's 
character,  to  accustom  themselves  to  mu- 
tual respect  in  the  presence  of  others,  and 
to  correct  whatever  blemishes  they  might 
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find  they  had.  To  draw  still  doser  the 
bonds  of  acquaintance  and  friendship  be- 
tween the  two  families^  a  sister  of  the.  hus-r 
band  staid  for  several  months  at  the  home 
of  his  intended  wife^  rather  as  a  relaticm 
than  a  friend ;  thus,  instead  of  having  one 
day  a  censorious  sister-an-law,  the  bride 
was  acquiring  for  herself  a  friend  in  her 
new  family,  a  bridemaid  for  her  nuptials, 
and,  from  the  gratitude  that  a  friendly 
hospitality  produces,  a  supporter  and  de- 
fender on  every  occasion. 

This  young  lady,  who  was  known  to  me 
before  the  contract  of  marriage,  did  not 
alter  in  the  least  her  manners  or  behaviour 
towards  me.  She  was  often  beforehand  in 
inviting  me  to  take  a  walk  with  her  as  a 
guest,  and  I  had  sometimes  the  honour  of 
giving  her  my  arm.  Our  walk  was  always 
a  Petrarchesque  one, — on  solitary  banks,— 
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amid  deserted  fields,  as  the  English  taste 
will  have  it.  Two  or  three  times  she  came 
to  pay  me  a  visit  at  my  own  home, — ac- 
companied,^ however,  by  a  dear  lively  little 
sister  of  hers.  She  entered  gaily,  chatted 
good-humduredly,  and  soon  unfolded  the 
object  of  her  visit, — ^generally  a  polite  in- 
vitation to  dinner  or  tea:  such  visits  are 
in  this  country  neither  an  irregularity  nor 
a  phenomenon.  Only  be  a  bachelor,  and 
young  (but  not  licentious,  at  least  openly), 
—  and  if  you  fall  ill,  you  will  have  the 
visits  of  all  the  married  and  marriageable 
ladies  of  your  acquaintance. 

More  than  all  this, — she  knew  that  my 
linen  was  neglected,— being  that  of  an  or- 
phan,  destitute  of  country,  and  wandering 
over  the  face  of  the  earth, — and  she  of- 
fered, and  with  gentle  violence  took  upon 
herself  to  set  everything  to  rights :  then. 
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with  the  same  care  and  attention  which  a 
tender  wife  or  a  lovesick  damsel  would 
show  in  latitude  44^  she  mended  up  my 
lacerated  equipments^  and  marked  my 
name  on  my  handkerchiefs  and  shirts.  If, 
in  latitude  44,  a  young  woman  had  only 
knitted  a  purse  for  me,  my  blind  vanity 
would  have  made  me  believe  that  purse 
contained  her  heart.      But  the  heart   of 

Miss  K was  already  given  to  another, 

and  she  would  have  died  a  thousand  deaths 
rather  than  be  guilty  of  an  indiscretion  of 
that  sort.  The  sacred  promise  she  had 
given,  did  not,  however,  forbid  her  from 
being,  according  to  the  laudable  custom  of 
her  nation,  kind  and  courteous  to  me  and 
others.  She  had  a  way  of  always  making 
appropriate  and  tasteful  presents.  When 
I  set  out  for  Greece,  she  presented  me 
with  A  handsome  edition  of  Lord  Byron's 
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"  Childe- Harold,"  and,  wben  I  returned, 
it  having'  transpired  that,  in  my  new  lodg- 
ing, I  had  neither  paper  nor  an  inkstand, 
she  stole  into  my  study  when  I  was  from 
home,  with  a  cousin,  who  was  her  accom- 
plice in  the  magic  freak,  and  set  upon  my 
table  an  elegant  portfolio,  an  inkstand,  and 
some  very  fine  writing-paper:  afterwards, 
to  conceal  her  generous  gift,  she  pretended 
that  it  must  have  been  conferred  upon  me 
by  two  of  those  fairies  who  for  so  many 
ages  have  lived  in  England,  and  danced  at 
night  in  the  woods  and  on  the  greensward. 
I  (and  anybody  born  under  a  burning  sun) 
I,  who  in  Italy,  or  in  France,  should  have 
conceived  the  hope  of  a  culpable  love  from 
any  single  kind  glance  that  a  girl  might 
let  fall  upon  me, — have  never  had  the 
slightest  unbecoming  thought  of  that 
young  lady,  on  the  word  of  a  man  of  ho- 
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nour.  No!  far  different  is  the  effect  of 
the  confidence  placed  in  the  man^  and  of 
the  c<m8ciousness  of  virtue  in  the  lady.-r- 
Promises  of  marriage  long  before  their  ce- 
lebration are  here  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  middle  classes :  if  ever  the  young 
man  breaks  his  word^  the  relations  of  the 
young  woman  bring  him  before  tiie  tribu- 
nals^ and^  unless  he  can  justify  his  change 
of  mind,  he  is  condemned  to  pay  a  fine 
proportioned  to  his  circumstances:  some 
of  them  as  high  as  five  and  even  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling.  It  is  true  that  this 
system  may  favour  the  perfidious  snares  of 
a  Lovelace;  but  how  few  LoVelaces  are 
to  be  feared,  when  the  satisfaction  of  a 
caprice  must  cost  so  much  time,  so  many 
plots,  so  many  falsehoods  and  dangers !  I 
believe  most  young  men  would  rather  make 
the  tour  of  the  world  on  foot,  than  go 
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through  all  the  trouble  of  Richardson's 
libertine-hero  to  obtain  a  Clarissa  by  trea- 
chery. Besides,  he  who  betrays  a  young 
female  in  England  is  visited  with  the  pub- 
lic abhorrence  to  such  a  degree,  that  Mr. 
Wakefield,  who  last  year  endeavoured  to 
deceive  Miss  Turner,  was  more  detested 
on  all  hands  than  if  he  had  assassinated 
George  the  Fourth. 

I  will  relate  another  instance  of  this  in- 
nocent liberty  : — A  young  Scotch  lady, 
large,  well  made,  robust  as  the  heroes  of 
Ossian,  with  rosy  cheeks,  as  fresh  as  honey, 
had  come  from  Edinburgh,  a  distance  of 
two  hundred  miles,  in  order  to  weary  her- 
self by  way  of  making  less  wearisome  the 
life  of  an  aged  grandmother,  who  resided 
alone,  in  a  lone  house,  in  the  lonely  town 
of  Tadcaster.  To  a  Spanish  or  Italian 
woman  this  house  would  have  been  a  tomb ; 
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she  would  have  thought  herself  buried 
alive ;  the  sacrifice  she  wa6  makmg  tb'  re- 
lationship would  have  made  a  gtfeafe  .ttoise 
among  her  friends,  and  thb  two  months 
would  have  seemed  to  her  two  ages;  \  The 
Scottii^h  lady,  on  the;  ^contrary,  discharged 
her  pious  duty  with  ithe :  most  unt^fected 
cheerfulness.  I  paid  hw^two  Msits,  both 
unexpected ;  and  found  her,  <]^^otb  occih 
sions,  fully  attired,  and  wilh  hdr  hair 
dressed,  as  if  she  lltid  been  going  to  i*eceive 
the  visits  of  an  envious  rival.  This,*  and 
many  other  examples,  have  convinced  me 
that  the  English  do  not  dress  so  much  for 
others  as  for  themselves,— and  hence  they 
are  always  well  dressed.  There  are  gene- 
rally no  large  mirrors  in  their  rooms,  so 
that  they  have  not  even  the  sweet  gratifi- 
cation  of  stealing  a  furtive  glance  at  their 
own  reflection,  when  passing  before  it  on 
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any  pretext,  or  non^  There  are  no  balr 
conies ;  no  quatom  of  puttiiig  thq  head  outt 
of  T^ndow^  to  see  wl^at  weather  it  is^  and 
who  is  going  by ;  and  in  the  streets  there 
are  neither  impertinents  nor  cicisbeof. 
John  Bull  works,  gets  on  in  the  world,  anjd 
.amasses  money  ;  and  then  l^e  g^ts  married, 
without  any  manoeuvres  of  handkerchiefs, 
windows  ajar,  and  telegraphic  signals. 

J  generally  found;  my  heroine  at  her  lit- 
tle table,  reading  or  writing, — the  desk, 
t  inkstead,  paper,  pens,  all  of  a  shining  neat* 
ness;  the  books  well  bound  and  well 
printed,  and  still  better  written.  The  young 
ladies  in  England,  as  there  is  no  embar- 
rassment in  conversation,  are  in  the  habit 
of  seeing  company,  and  their  reading  sup- 
plies them  with  interesting  themes  of  con- 
versation :  our  mutual  friends,  literature, 
and  the  differences  of  manners,  were  the 

c  c 
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subjects  we  usually  talked  bf.  There  arfe 
fewer  thieves  among  servants  in  propor- 
tion to  their  numbers :  they  are  checked 
by  the  confidence  placed  iii  thetn :  sb  ttVen 
Marshal  Richelieu  would  have  acted  wtth 
strict  propriety  in  our  Ute-a-tHe;  yet  pro- 
bably a  man  of  spirit,  a  conqueror,  a 
Tamerlane  of  the  feur  s^x,  like  Richelieu, 
would  have  renounced  the  conquest,  from 
its  facility,  if  she  had  invited  him,  as  she 
did  me,  to  take  a  walk  with  her  along  the 
bank  of  the  river,  near  the  house,  by  an 
almost  solitary  path,  leading  to  a  knoll  co- 
vered with  venerable  oaks,  and  embowered 
with  thick  and  leafy  bushes ;  yet  the  Mar- 
quis would  have  been  deceived ;  he  would 
have  despised,  as  defenceless,  a  fortress 
worthy  of  Vauban  himself. 

We  passed  near  the  remains  of  an  an- 
cient camp,  where  the  mounds  of  earth  by 
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which  theTlpman  legions  were  protected 
were  stijl  visibje.  She  acted  as  my  cice- 
Tppe;  an^  by  a  great  stretch  of  courtesy, 
talke4;  to  me  as  if  the  ancient  Romans  had 
been  the  ancestors  of  the  modern  Italians ; 
aiui  I,  in  return,  talked  to  her  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter  Scott  a,s  if  he  were  the  Scottish  Ariosfco. 
The  conver^tion  never  languished ;  and 
tpok  my  attention  so  entirely,  that  I  should 
h^vgj  passed  a  fine  country-house  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river  without  noticing 
ijt,  had  she  not  pointed  it  out  to  me.  When 
we  returned  to  the  house  dinner  was  ready, 
and.  she  invited  me  to  take  refreshment. 
The  grandmother  was  still  invisible,  being 
confined  to  her  chamber  by  a  cold.  When 
dinner  was  over,  at  an  inclination  of  her 
head,  which  is  the  signal  for  a  toast,  we 
drank  together  a  glass  of  wine,  composed 
of  extract  of  flowers,  sugar/  and  a  little 
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brandy  :  it  is  called  "  British  wine,"  an 
agreeable  beverage,  which  young  ladies  are 
permitted  to  drink.  She  then  showed  me 
Bohl  de  Faber*s  collection  of  Spanish  ro- 
mances and  poetry.  She  had  already  ob- 
served to  me  that  religion  was  the  comfort 
of  the  soul,  and  the  happiness  of  families  ; 
she  pointed  out  to  me,  therefore,  some  re- 
ligious odes  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  favourites 
with  her,  and  truly  sublime.  She  made 
me  read  a  portion  of  the  ode  on  Holy 
Solitude  {Santa  Soledad)^  in  which  the  pas- 
sages most  beautiful,  and  most  congenial 
to  the  sentiments  of  her  soul,  were  already 
marked  with  a  pencil.  It  was  now  high 
time  to  take  leave,  after  a  visit  of  four 
hours,  which  had  passed  as  swiftly  as  the 
happiest  hours  of  love.  I  rode  back  the 
ten  miles  I  had  come,  at  a  gallop,  not  dis* 
ordered,  but  tranquillized  with  a  pleasure 
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resembling  that  experienced  at  the  sight  of 
a  fine  picture  of  Poussin,  filled  with  beau- 
tiful nymphs  and  pleasant  snatches  of 
scenery. 


c  c  3 


EDUCATION. 


English  and  Italj||n  Female  Education — ^Protection  to 
Females  Travelling  alone. 

The  young  women  of  England,  under  a 
stormy  and  inconstant  sky,  have  hearts 
and  minds  peaceful  and  serene,  always 
equable,  and  always  docile.  My  amiable 
countrywomen,  under  a  heaven  perpetually 
smiling,  have  minds  and  hearts  always  in 
a  tempest.  The  former  are  educated  for 
quiet  and  domestic  felicity,  everything 
conduces  to  this  end,  the  order  and  sys- 
tem of  their  lives,  the  simplicity  of  their 
food,. the  climate,  compelling  them  to  live 
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ia-doorsy  the  sUence^bat  reigns  witMn  and 
without  their  homes^  their  long. residences 
in  the  country^  all  tend  tor  soften  or  set  to 
sleep  their  passions.  While  ^e  latter, 
animated  by .  the :  cantitnial  sight  of  the 
world,  stimulated  by  a  thousand  objects, 
now  treated  tyrannically,  now  over-ca- 
ressed, and  then  unreasonably  contra- 
dicted, carried  to  the  theatres  and  orowded 
streets,'  seem  iisduealedDto  rgi^i'vent  to 
their  passions,  "  brought  op  oidy  ■-  to  i<be 
haughty  and  ^spirited*  Hence  Di^ey  Are 
iinpassioned,  greedy  of  distinctu)n>:  made 
ifiorclbesautifuVby  the^ery  desire  of  pleas- 
ittgy  blit  tonkiasifCedMwith  a  restless  jrivalry ; 
unhappy  themselves,  they  tbo  often  jmake 
all  attmnd  them  so;  A  true  andexceU^t 
compArisoU  of  the  English  women  and  tli^ 
Italian  may  be  found  in  the  "  Corinna'*  of 
Madame  de  Stael.    Corinna,  all  fancy,  all 
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impulse,  all  lave  of  glory,  all  passion,  was 
unhappy,  and  t^^ould  have  made  her  En- 
glish lover  unhappy,  had  she  married  him. 
Lucia,  instead,  all  good  sense,  sweetness, 
modesty,  and  filial  affeetion,  was  happy  in 
her  obscurity,  and  promised  happiness  to 
her  husband.  Lucia,  after  spending  two 
hours  of  the  morning  in  painting  a  beau- 
tiful rose,  satisfied  and  contented,  shuts  it 
up  in  her  portfolio :  Corinna  is  dissatisfied 
and  discontented  with  her  talent,  unless  she 
declaims  a  hymn,  and  receives  thunders  of 
applause  fi:om  thousands  of  auditors. 

Instead  of  producing  extempore  poet- 
esses, such  as  the  Bandettinis,  the  Mazzeis, 
and  the  Gorillas,  is  it  not  better  to  pro- 
duce affectionate  wives  and  sensible  mo- 
thers of  families  ?  Is  not  the  picture  of  a 
happy  family  (Pamela  with  her  children) 
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more  touebing  thjui  that  ofi  the  coronotioii 
d  C<^illa  in  the  ^apitpl^^  ?  Italy  boasts 
Nioa^  Smti,  Stampa,  Julia  Aragons^and 
many  otiber  modern  iMprom^rici ;.  but 
would  it  not  have  tettded  more  to  the  hsf^ 
{»^e88  ^  its  families  to  have  had  sueb  wso- 
inenasftfiss  Edgeworth,  Miss  AUdn,  apd 
Mrs.  iHamiltoii^  who  have  written  works 
for  the  education  of  children  I  Is  it  bet- 
ter to  enjoy  a  biirf  youth  of  tumultalary 
pleasures^  xht  an  entire  life  full  of  sweet 
affections;  the  first  like  a  torrent  that 
dashei^: triumphantly  over  the  rocks  for  a 
4space,  and  th^n  leaves  its  bed  dry  and 
^d  t  the  second  like  a  river  that  flows  be- 
tween humble  banks,  but  flows  for  ever. 
To.  tins  preachifying  of  mine^  a  witty 
Frenchwoman  would  reply,  that  she  pre- 
ferred a  life  courte  et  bonne  (short  and  good. 
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that  is  brilliant)-^a  sober  Bn^ishwoman 
wcHild  wish  it  hng  and  comfortable  (that  is, 
serene). 

The  young  women  are  accustomed  to 
travelling  alone,  sometimes  in  the  public 
carriages,  for  one  or  two  hundred  miles 
tc^ether.  The  general  education  of  the 
travellers,  the  respect  professed  by  the 
men  towards  the  fair  sex,  the  pro* 
tection  that  every  Englishman  is  ready 
to  afford  them,  and,  let  it  be  added, 
their  frozen  demeanour  and  immoveable 
eyes,  secure  them  from  the  slightest 
insult  or  equivocal  expression.  The  fact 
which  the  Irish  legend  relates,  that,  in 
the  olden  time,  a  girl,  ornamented  with 
precious  jewels,  and  a  beauty  still  more 
precious,  walked  with  a  gem^-decked  wand 
in  her  hand  through  all  the  island,  without 
experiencing  cither  interruption  or  insult. 
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is  an  experiment  that  might  be  made,  or 
rather  is  daily  mad^,  in  England.   ; 

Travelling  in  Ireland,  it  happene4  that 
one  of  the  passengers,  who  had  drunk  a 
little  more  than  he  should  have  done^and 
could  hardly  see  for  the  wine  he  had  had, 
addressed  some  equivocal  words  to  a  l^dy 
who  sat  opposite,  who,  in  reality,  was  ugly 
enough  to  cool  the  raptures  of  a  Don  Juan. 
Our  Lucretia  set  up  a  cry  of  alarm,  and 
the  coachman  instantly  stopped  the  horses, 
got  down,  told  the  drunken  man  to  get 
out,  and,  like  a  true  knight,  challenged 
him  to  combat, — with  the  fists. 

To  return, — the  young  ladies,  therefore, 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  often  go  to  spend 
some  time  with  their  friends  or  relations 
in  distant  parts  of  the  country.  By  these 
reciprocal  visits,  their  lives  are  in  no  de- 
gree changed.    As  in  England  they  live 
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everywhere  in  the  same  way  and  time  is 
everywhere  equally  distributed;  the  young 
lady  who  travels,  merely  makes  a  change 
of  place,  not  of  Iiabits  or  occupations  ; 
she  resumes  her  work,  her  reading,  in  the 
house  of  her  hosts,  as  if  she  were  still  in  the 
bosom  of  her  own  family :  not  a  year  passes 
without  one  or  two  of  these  excursions, 
and,  when  they  are  of  marriageable  age, 
their  relations  take  them  to  pass  some 
weeks  in  London  or  Edinburgh.  Thus, 
until  the  era  of  marriage,  which  happens 
between  twenty-two  and  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  their  life  passes  in  quiet  studies 
and  amusements ;  and,  after  marriage,  in 
"  pleasing  duties,"  as  an  amiable  English 
lady  told  me.  It  ought  not,  therefore,  to 
excite  surprise  that  there  is  in  England  a 
prodigious  number  of  old  maids.  As  their 
youth  is  not  a  state  of  slavery,  as  in  other 
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countries,  and  they  enjoy,  when  marriage- 
able, a  liberty  of  choice,  it  happens  that 
they  are  not  at  all  anxious  to  shake  off  the 
maternal  yoke,  to  burden  themselves  with 
that  of  a  husband,  and  that  they  often  prefer 
a  state  of  life  a  little  ipsipid,  and  sometimes 
exposed  to  derision,  to  the  miseries  of  an 
Ul-assorted  union. 


SEQUEL. 


Children — Their  Food — Temperament  of  the  English — "Af- 
fairs of  Honour'' — Female  Authors. 


"  Gay  hope  is  theirs,  by  fancy  fed, 

Less  pleasing  when  possest. 
The  tear  forgot  as  soon  as  shed, 

The  sunshine  of  the  breast ; 
Theirs  buxom  health  of  rosy  hue, 
Wild  wit,  invention  ever  new, 

And  lively  cheer  of  vigour  born : 
The  thoughtless  day,  the  easy  night. 
The  spirits  pure,  the  slumbers  light. 

That  fly  the  approach  of  mom." 


Gray. 


There  are  no  children  in  all  the  world 
more   lovely  than    the    English,    except 
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perhaps  those  of  Cprreggio  w  Albani. 
They  are  fair  and  fresh, — truie  flowers  of 
spring ;  exactly  like  the  flowers  Nature 
creates  them,  but  ce^e  and  attention  make 
them  still  more  beautiful.  The  extreme 
cleanliness  in  which  they  are  kept,  their 
healthy,  regular,  and  abuncjai^t  food,  the 
invariable  mildness  and  placability  of  their 
parents,  and  the  total  absence  of  unpleas- 
ing  objects,  all  contribute  to  render  them 
serene  in  countenance  and  healthy  in  body. 
If  in  England  the  quadrupeds  have  laws 
for  their  protection,  and  orators  to  speak 
for  them  in  Parliament,  how  much  care 
and  tenderness  must  be  the  portion  of 
the  children  r  They  are  washed  two  or 
three  times  a  day ;.  every  day  they  change 
their  clothes  at  least  once,  and  their  hair 
is  combed  twice.  Who  ever  saw  more 
radiant  heads  than  those  of  the  English 
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babi^$?  They  are  golden  heads.  Elegance 
i^  not  $,  vianity  in  Hkern,  it  isf  a  habit.     I 
never  h,eard  a  mother  praising  a  new  dress 
to  her  son>  or  promising  a  new  cap  as  a 
reward.     Hence  I  have  never  seen  a  boy 
proud  of  himself  on  account  of  his  dress, 
or  pointing  with  vanity  to  his  shoes.  Their 
fopd  is  simple, — milk,    preserved   fruits, 
bread  and  butter,  and  fresh  meat,  which 
is  never  allowanced  out  to  them.     They 
sit  at  table  like  others.     I  have  been  pre- 
sent many  tiipes  where  only  children  were 
dining  together :  they  carve,  help  tbem- 
srfves,   behave  orderly,  and  acquire  the 
samfC  demeanour  and  the  same  ease  and 
polish  of  manner  as  adults,  without  trouble, 
scoldings   or  tears.      The  large  English 
loaves,  piles  of  potatoes,  and  mountains 
of  meat,  seem  made  on  purpose  to  prevent 
greediness^  and  to  satiate  litiie  gluttons 

DD  3 
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with  the  sight  of  Utern  sicfne.  All*  tfeis 
abundance^  leaves  no  r o6m  fbr  cjtMrrelling 
ahd  diisjptrting.  The  children  abstairi -from 
Wine/ and,  mitil  ten  or  twelve,  eteki  from 
tea  and  coffee.  The  having  no  wine  is 
not  felt  as  a  privation,  because  they  see 
their  mothers  and  sisters  dispense  with  it 
voluntarily  every  day :  but  certainly  when 
fliey  grow  up  they  r^>ay  thei»fselves  fdr  it 
with  usury,   * 

Beautiful  as  are  the  English  children, 
feey  ope  still  more  happy;  they  are  neither 
sktVes  nor  tyrairts, — hence  neither  indo- 
l^t  nor  querulous.  As  I  had  never  heard 
long  lameiitations  and  fits  of  crying  in 
genteel  houses,  I  wished  to  ascertain  if  thii 
were  an  advantage  peculiar  to  >  the  i^ 
spectable  classes,  and  for  that  pu^ose 
travei^^ed  the  meanest  and  dirtiest  streets, 
and  vkiited  the  pooiest  and  most  wretched 
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habitations  of  the  city,  y^t,!  fouodi  every- 
where, that  the  .children,  upt  treated  with 
tyranny  or  contempt,,  not  irritated^  and, 
above  all,  never  mocked,,  jeerec^  or  laughed 
at,  passed. 

•'  their  tendier  dayd  of  youth, 

Joyftil  and  plieasant^-' 

Tasso. 

How  oft^  have  I  compassionated  the  fate  ^ 
of  my  countrymen>  who,  tormentecl)  irri- 
tated, tortured  by  the  laws  and  the  govern- 
ment, yielding  to  an  invincible  ipstinct  of 
human  nature,  break  out  luid  revenge 
themselves  on  the  weak  within  their  power, 
becommg  in  their  turn  the  tyrants.of  their 
families  I  Here  the  father  does  not  inter* 
fere  at  all  in  the  education  of  hi^  sons  :  he 
is  absorbed,  in  business,  and  abandons 
them  therefore  to  the  care  of  tl^  motb^r, 
who  very  seldom  leaves  home,  andr  ex^- 
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cutes  this  sacred  duty  with  a  sweet  and 
cdnstatit  equiinimitjr.  Punishtilerit  is^rex^ 
duded  from  domestic  edtteatidti^  as  i;rett  as 
rewlBTd, '  the  sttmuluti^  of  rivalry.  The 
children  have  not  sucb  an  abhorrence  df 
reading,  because,  always  desirous  of  imita- 
ting, and  always  seeing  the  table  covered 
with  books,  and  their  elders,  readrhg,  at 
least,  the  immeasurable  newspaper,  or 
some  new  novel  of  the  deluge,  they  also 
willingly  read  some  little  book  of  their 
own  librar)';  Tlie  number  of  books  com- 
posed within  the  lai^t  forty  years  in  Eng- 
land, for  the^  iiistruction  of  the  youth  cff 
both  sexes,  is'  immense;  I  would  give  d 
list  of  some  of  them,  whifch  might  be  trans- 
lated and  adopted  with  advantage  by  other' 
nations,  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  but  that' 
the  catalogue  would  take  up  too  much 
space.  ■    :  . 
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Order  and  the  distribution  of  time  in 
a  family  make  everything  easy.  An  in- 
flexible order  once  established,  it  be- 
comes like  a  law  of  nature,  which  every 
one  obeys  without  thinking  of  opposition. 
When  the  day  is  divided  into  stated  por- 
tions, there  is  no  need  of  exhortation  or 
reprimand, — every  one  submits  without 
complaint  to  his  duty,  as  he  submits  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  day  and  night.  In  this  re- 
spect the  Enghsh  day  is  modelled  on  the 
celestial  system  ;  the  family  rises,  break- 
fasts, dines,  &c.,  always  at  the  same  mi- 
nute. It  is  a  planet  wliich  proceeds  in  its 
orbit  without  need  of  an  exterior  impulse. 
The  taciturnity  and  respectful  awe  of  the 
servants  also  prevent  them  from  communi- 
cp.ting  their  passions  or  vices  to  the  children . 

Three  things  struck  me  above  all  the 
rest    in  English   education:   the  respect 
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which  the  parents  show  to  their  children ; 
their  care  not  to  foment  anger  and  resent- 
ment^ and  the  bodily  exercises  by  which 
the  waste  of  strength  caused  by  those  of 
the  mind  is  compensated. 

The  respect  of  the  father  towards  his 
«ons  begins  early,  and  never  ceases.  Thifi 
concession  establishes  the  right  of  reci^ 
procity  in  favour  of  the  fether, — an  express 
sion  of  contumely  he  never  suffers,  to 
fall  from  his  lips:  the  honoin:  of  the 
son  must  go  into  society  inviolate,-^— and 
when  it  is  inviolate,  the  courage  to  de- 
fend it  is  always  in  existence.  I  do  not 
here  speak  of  the  mothers,  because  they 
can  do  as  they  please,-^tbeirs  is  always 
lovers'  anger.  When  he  receives  letters, 
unless  they  are  on  business,  the  father 
often  reads  them  aloud,  or  passes  them 
to  all  the  family.     He  generally  avoids 
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making  use  of  nicknames^  for  there  are 
some  diminutives  which  seem  at  least  to 
imply  a  diminutiveness  of  merit.  They  are 
rather  inclined  to  fall  into  the  opposite 
aflFectation,  of  calling  the  son  by  the  family 
name^ — II  signore  Tizio, — for  the  same 
reason  which  made  Madame  de  Soten- 
ville  vdsh  George  Dandin  to  call  his  wife 
not  "  my  wife,"  but  ^^  Madauie  Dandin." 
One  English  gentlemap,  a  frie^nd  of  mine, 
listened  with  attention  and  interest  to  a 

ft 

course  of  lectures  on  hydrostatics,  delivered 
by  his  s<»i  before  a  public  auditory :  an- 
other, who  had  himself  taught  his  daugh« 
^rs  Latin,  took  lessons  in  Italian  in  her 
presence,  after  they  had  breakfetsted  toge- 
ther. Evexi  in  the  universities,  the  stu- 
dents are  always  treated  as  equals  by  their 
instructors,  and  esteemed  and  received  as 
men.      The  result  of  this  most  rational 
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etiquette  is,  that  the  Englishmao  (not  bom, 
perhaps,  with  faculties  so  ready  as  those  of 
an  Italian)  becomes  a  man  much  sooner. 
They  do  not  dazzle  with  brilliant  sayings, 
they  are  never  prodigal  of  wit,  but  they  are 
always  sensible^  and  never  talk  sheer  non- 
sense. They  cannot  turn  a  sonnet,  but 
they  can  transact  business.  The  English 
nation  has  made  time  a  species  of  capital, — 
so  that  the  life  of  a  man  is  the  more  pro- 
ductive the  sooner  he  begins  to  make  re- 
turns. 

Those  who  admire  as  well  as  those  who 
ridicule  the  coldness  of  the  English,  be- 
lieve  that  it  is  the  effect  of  climate  and 
temperament.  It  is  often  said  that  they 
have  no  blood  in  their  veins.  But  had 
they  no  blood  in  their  veins  when  they 
spilt  so  much  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  red 
and  white  roses? — when,  under  the  reign 
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of  Mary,  they  persecuted  and  cruelly  used 
so  many  thousands  of  their  fellow- citizens 
for  their  religious  opinions  ?^ — and  when, 
in  the  war  between  the  Parliament  and 
Charles  the  First,  they  continued  for  years 
slaughtering  each  other,  on  the  scaffold  or 
the  field  ?  If  the  English  of  our  day  are 
so  tranquil,  and  so  cold  that  they  seem  to^ 
us  men  of  ice,  it  is,  perhaps,  because  they 
have  repented  of  their  ancient  follies ;  per-^ 
haps  because  they  have  no  occasion  for 
heat;  but,  most  probably  of  all,  because 
their  education  represses  in  them  those 
^ill-o'- the- wisp  fires  that  we  always  take 
to  be  the  signs  of  a  volcano,  and  so  often 
deceive  us.  The  truth  is,  that  in  their- 
education  the  soul  is  never  disturbed  by 
the  passions, — 


**  Winds  adverse  to  serenity  of  life ; 
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tfaete  exists  not  amongst  th'an  that  custom 
of  mockery  and  satire  in  families^  which 
so  highly  exasperates  the  miiids  of  ehil* 
dren.  The  mother  avoids  all  occasions  of 
exciting  the  wrath  of  her  children ;  if  they 
ever  kindle  into  ra^e  and  bend  tl^ir  brows, 
she  soon  disarms  them  with  a  caress.  >'  Do 
not  put  yourself  in  a  passion^  and  you  shall 
have  your  way,"  is  the  firman  issued  every 
moment  in  the  maternal  empire. 

To  be  master  of  oneself-^"  to  keep  the 
temper/'  is  so  essential  a  law  of  education^ 
that  it  almost  appears  to  be  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  state.  It  is  not  allowed 
to  ^^  go  off  the  hinges"  (as  the  Tuscans 
have  it),  either  when  in  contact  with  the 
servants  or  the  dirtiest  scoundrel  in  ex- 
istence. A  strong  resentment,  expressed 
in  decorous  terms,  is  the  mark  of  the  gen- 
tleman in  England.    In   the  parliament 
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itself,  those  speakers  who  cannot  restrain 
themselves  are  generally  censured,  and 
deemed  incapable  of  the  management  of 
great  affairs.  A  duel  entered  into  preci- 
pitately is  thought  as  ignominious  as  to 
avoid  one  in  a  cowardly  manner.  Mr. 
Hamilton  Rowan  (father  of  Commodore 
Rowan),  two  years  ago,  thought  himself 
injured  by  some  expressions  of  a  speech 
delivered  in  Parliament,  and,  although 
loaded  with  the  weight  of  seventy-five 
years,  immediately  set  out  from  Dublin  to 
demand  an  explanation  from  the  orator  in 
London.  Notes  were  exchanged,  and 
each  party  selected  a  friend  to  act  for  him 
in  the  affair.  Mr.  Rowan  did  not  know 
how  to  put  up  ivith  the  insult,  nor  how  to 
draw  back  with  propriety.  At  laet  he 
submitted  the  case  to  an  ex-judge,  a  man 
delicate  in  affairs  of  honour.     As  soon  as 
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this  referee  had  pronouneed  that  tf  hte  in- 
sisted 0%  more  he  would;  be  m  »tite,  wrong-, : 
and  forfi^  the  esteeid  <}(f  ^his^  fincBdsjKtdxe 
courageous  old  tnan  returned  to  Di/iblini^ 
to  continue  his  labours  in  the :£nev.ii(r^ 
If  the  oiSeDee  really  e^ist^^  ^  iMlf  b^^s^^^ 
the  le^titnato  and    inei^taybto.;]:$a9U|1»4l 
this  wa$  the  ease  many ,  yea W)ja|:o^5fihe»^ 
the  Duke  <rf. York,  the  fseceodiisbnisQlrthfe? 
King,  addressed  a. too- i;tingiogirftprii«!£/te; 
a  colonel  of  the  Guards  at^a  xeview.d^.^'jrhi^. 
Colond,  before  demanding  jsfctis&stion)  of. 
the  Duke,  asked  his  friends;  if  theyl  thought- 
him  injured;  they  replied  dn  the  affinna^ 
tive,  the  challenge  was  sent,  and  the'rduel 
took  place.  ^   ^^     .     .      :    ;^)      /v 

English  education  is  not  like  the  sysstsem 
of  Pythagoras,  who,  by  five,  years  of  cdn^ 
stant  silence  and' f&striction  to  veg^ablc 
food, made  his  disd^lea  so  otnany  monks^  bf 
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La  Trappe.  Neither  does  it  resemble 
stoicism,  according  to  which  a  man  should 
continue  imperturbable  as  a  statue  though 
the  world  should  be  falling  to  pieces 
around  him.  English  education  is  an 
English  system,  like  no  other,  bom  in  Eng- 
land, produced  by  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, partly  perhaps  from  their  being 
at  one  and  the  same  time  a  warlike  and  a 
commercial  nation,  which  tend  to  repress 
the  passions  on  frivolous  occasions,  and  to 
give  them  the  rein  on  those  of  impor- 
tance. In  family  matters,  in  social  inter- 
course, in  every-day  discussions,  i  t  de- 
mands calmness,  coolness,  deliberation. 
In  great  enterprises,  in  war,  in  the  perils 
of  the  country,  it  calls  for  courage  and 
enthusiasm.  That  same  Englishman  who 
hardly  returns  your  salute,  and  who  sits  at 
table   with  you  like   a  Chinese  pagoda. 

E  E   3 
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iifpuM/jiid-you  see  him  in  .the  ij^y  of 
battle^  vorift  jDhe  heat  of  a  cont^ed  elec-. 
t|pn,  giveihiipself  up  to  uubpunded  ejatitiu- 
slasm.  ^here  is  the.  enterprise  by  which 
glory ;  may  be  g^ned  that  the  En^bh-^ 
man  does  not  engage  in  heart  and  soul  ?. 
Mungo  F^k  plunges  alone  into  the  de- 
serts of 'Africa ;  unintimidated  by  the  mis- 
t^ke  of  his  ^st  journey^  he vrisks  a  second^ 
•T^apd  perishes.  Captain  >  Cochrane  i:£tur^% 
on  foot  from  Kamtschatka  to  Petersburgh, 
tt  distance  of  six  thousand  mUes,  alone  and 
unfriended,  as  if  it  had  been  a  walk  in 
Hyde  Park ;  he  goes  to  America  to  take 
another  stroll,  across  the  Cordilleras, — and 
there  he  dies.  Lord  Byron  abandons  the 
sweet  converse  of  the  Muses,  the  yet  dearer 
smiles  of  the  Italian  fair,  to  die  on  a  foreign 
soiL  in  the  defence  of  the  freedom  of  a 
fQreigniaQd.    XiprdCocbrane,  after  having 
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fought  both  in  tiie  Atlantic  and  the  Pacifid 
for  the  independence  of  the  -i]^\\rvfiitates  of 
America^i  flies  to  the  Archipelago  to  share 
thet^ory  of  a  handful  of  Greeks,  who  for  six 
yteacs  have  been  struggling  with  the  mon- 
strous tpann^y  that  oppresses  them;  -  Read 
the  life  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  and  you  will 
^s»ee  bow  manp  perils  he  has  Voluntarily 
^incurred^  alwaysm  favour  of  the  oppressed, 
whether  ikinjgs^  (in^  tlie  end  ungf atieful)  or 
nations  (too  little  grateful)  or^^drviduals 
(^most  .grateftil  ctf  all);  very  wel^^  any  of 
these  men,  who  showed,  in  the^ie  das^s,  an 
enthusiaimi  worthy  of  a  knight-errant, 
would  -  have  disdained,  in  social  •  life^  to 
have  i>een  guilty  of  an  act  of  impatience, 
even  towards  a  servant;  ' 

L..-  It  would  seem  as  if  Rousseau^  who H!>nce 
lived  for  some  time  among  the-'  English-, 
took  from  them  tbe>  principal  ideas  of  the 
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pftyfiioal  education  of  his  Emilias.  The 
gymnasties  of  the  English  are  ahno3t  all 
ai]|>lied  to  praetieal  wes.  in  the  $ame 
manye^r  that  they  do  not  study  the  lawsi  of 
nations,  nor  the  lapodary  ^  style,  because 
they  believe  them  useless  acqukitioufi, 
they  do  Jiiot  learn  ifeooing,  nor  the  grand 
leap,  nor  the  somersets  of  clowns^  nor  the 
C£^)€aring8  of  ballet-dancers;^^ but  they 
learn,  instead^  to  ;ride  on  horseback  at  full 
gallop,  to  leap  hedges  and  ditches,  to  swim, 
to  leap  with  the  feet  together,  and  to 
climb  trees.  W^  learn  with  great  labour 
theartof  fencing,  so  useless,  eixsceipt-tb  a 
man  who  wants  to  mil  or  be  killed  accord- 
ing to  rule,-t-in  war  even  it  is  of  little  ad^ 
vantage.  The  EngJLish,  instead,. learn  the 
art  of  boding,  which  (laugh  as  you  will)  is 
useful  in  every/ moment  of  life»  We  are 
desctrous  at  billiards,  a:  dexterity  which  ad- 
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mits  of  no  other  application^  Itke^  in  8011M 
degree,  the  Indian-  game  at  ball,  -Thi^ 
English,  mstead,  from  infancy  even  toxoid 
age,  delight  to  play  at  cricket,  a  game  in 
the  open  air,  which  requires  strength,  dei^ 
terity,  quickness,  and  some  little  ^  intre^ 
pidity>  to  await  without  flinching  Ithe 
heavy  baU  which  one  of  the  players  throws 
.with /alUhis:  force' .at  some  wooden  ste^es^ 
and  3(n6itheJr  cheats '  back  ^  with  'a  kind 
of  club-'*  'IVJx-4unting,  shooting,  horse- 
racings  «winMrti«g,  rowing,  driving,  cricket, 
skating,  are .:  exercises  which  keep  almost 
all  ages  in  perpetual  motion,  lake  the 
Greeks,  the  £ng4ish  think  gymnastics  un* 
becoming, '  to  no  «ge  whatever,  and  to  no 
profession..  Jn  hunting,  at  cricket,  and  at 
skating,  I  have  ojften  found  myself  ki  com^ 
pany  with  boj^,  i?«^ith  clergymen,  and  •  i^eii 
advanced  in  yeatiS;  fell  rm%ed  together/ ^  fii 
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aU  these  exercises,  the  object  is  not  to 
beautify,  hut  to  fortify,  to  ^eelj  as  they  call 
it,  the  body.  There  are  few  Tirirtus  who 
Would  be  able  to  support  the  fatig^ie, 
which  ds  sometimes  borne  with  c&eerfiil- 
4Aess  by  the  young  Bkigiishmen  in  a  hard 
day's  fox-hunting.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
present  year  (1828)  there  was  a  huht  near 
York,  in  which  the  horsemen  in  follo\Hng 
n  very  strong  and  wary  fox,  rode  fifty-two 
miles  in  six  hours  and  a  half,  witiiiout  a 
check,  except  for  about  ten  minutes. 

Nobody  can  ever  frighten  the  boys  with 
the  idea  of  darker.  The  Spartans  used  to 
4^y,  when  they  tlurew  a  weak^born  infant 
over  the  clijff,  that  it  was  better  a  child 
should  die^  than  a  citizen  should  grow  up 
useless  to  his  country.  When  the  Engliih 
4et  tiieir  children  slide  on  thinly-frozen 
rivers,  it  seems  as  if  they  thought, — and 
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wisely  too, — that  it  is  better  to  run  the  risk 
of  losing  a  son,  than  have  him  timid  and 
pusillanimous  all  his  life  long.  Not  soft- 
ened then  by  immoderate  caresses,  nor 
terrified  by  scowling  eyebrows  or  terrible 
menaces,  the  English  boy  is  free  in  his 
movements ;— he  sits  on  the  ground  or 
jumps  to  his  feet  at  his  own  will ;  he  lies 
on  the  sofa  or  the  grass  as  he  pleases  :  pro- 
vided only  he  do  not  disturb  others,  iie 
may  gratify  any  innocent  caprice  of  his 
own.  In  this  way  he  is  continually  making 
trials  of  himself,  becomes  accustomed  to 
observe  and  judge,  compares  his  means 
with  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  sounds 
the  depth  of  dangers,  and  acquires  vigour, 
and  confidence  in  his  own  strength.  At 
the  age  of  six  or  seven,  the  child  is  already 
able  to  go  alone  to  school  through  the 
crowded  streets    of  London,  amidst  that 
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stupendous  medley  of  carts,  carriages,  and 
horses.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  invio- 
lable and  unviolated  footways  of  the  En- 
glish cities  are  a  guide  and  protection  for 
boys,  but,  giving  due  weight  to  this,  the 
instances  of  their  being  run  ov^r  or  injured 
by  carriages  are  so  very  rare,  that  they 
should  not  be  defrauded  of  the  merit  of 
their  precious  good-sense.  The  fear  na- 
tural to  man  is  itself  a  sufficient  McAtor 
against  danger,  without  the  need  of  in- 
creasing it  by  an  excess  of  caution.  I  re- 
member (and  with  a  sigh  I  remember  it) 
having  seen  on  the  lake  of  Como  the  chil- 
dren of  the  fishermen  and  the  mountain- 
eers, both  equally  abandoned  to  their  own 
care,  frolic  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  en- 
trust themselves  in  little  boats  to  the  wan- 
ton  waves,  play  on  the  very  edge  of  deep 
wells,  climb  up  precipices,  and  hang  like 
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wild-goats  from  the  lofty  rocks,  without 
ever  falling,  or  doing  themselves  the  least 
injury :  and  we  must  confess  that  th6  po- 
pulation' of  our  lakes  are  the  most  richly 
endowed  with  courage  and  with  talent. 

All  the  boys  in  the  island  can  ride,  be- 
cause they  are  accustomed  to  it  from  the 
tenderest  age.  No  one  accompanies  them ; 
— ^they  go,  they  rove,  they  wander  by 
themselves ;  they  treat  their  pony*  as  a 
companion,  they  feed  him  and  clean  him 
themselves,  they  let  him  take  his  needful 
rest,'  they  do  not  abuse  his  docility,  because 
he  is  the  comrade  of  their  adventures.  On 
this  head,  Miss  Edgeworth's  pretty  little 
novel  of  "Lightfoot**  may  be  consulted 
with  advantage. 


*  A  strong  and  docile  kind  of  little  horse^  very  common 
in  England. 

FF 
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Liberty  is  the  mistress  of  everything  in 
England.    In  imitation  of  the  government, 
which  imposes  as  few  laws  as  it  can,  there 
are  in  everything  but  few  and  indispensa- 
ble restrictions.  The  trees  are  riot  maimed, 
or  contorted,  or  sheared,  but  grow  gnarled 
and  branchy  at  their  will,  in  the  parks  and 
the  fields.     The  houses  are  not  architectu- 
rized  and  symmetrized  out  of  all  bounds, 
at  the  expense  of  internal, convenience,  but 
are  sometimes  corpulent,  and  sometimes 
awry,  but  always  well-divided  and  conve- 
nient within.     The  horses  are  not  irritated 
or  crippled  by  useless  exercises  and  mimic 
movements,  but  are  strong,  sinewy,  and 
the  swiftest  of  the  swift.     Here,  in  short, 
education  is  rather  SLpatterni  a  guide,  than 
a  violent  compression.     Of  all   civilized 
people,  the  English  are  the  least  removed 
from  nature.     I  am  not,  however,  a  blind 
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admirer  of  everything  done  in  this  coun- 
try. There  are  two  things  in  the  present 
system  of  education  I  cannot  approve. 
'  First,  the  excess  of  reading.  When 
Rousseau  wrote  his  Emilius,  there  was 
much  less  reading  in  England,— perhaps 
too  little :  now  there  is  too  much.  There 
'  is  now  such  an  inundation  of  poetry,  no- 
-Vels,  romances,  and  literary  journals,  that 
many  minds  must  be  stifled  under  it.  At 
three  years  of  age,  intellectual  education 
commences :  at  the  infant-schools,  the  baby 
has  already  before  his  eyes  the  elements  of 
several  sciences.  Then  come  fables  and 
little  histories;  then  Latin,  Greek,  and 
history,  mingled  with  voyages  and  travels, 
romances  and  magazines  without  end. 
The  mind  has  no  time  to  digest  this  inces- 
sant food ;—  a  new  novel  drives  from  the 
recollection  that  of  the  preceding  week,  as 
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a  new  wave  presses  upon  and  destroys  its 
predecessor.  Several  times  I  chanced  to 
ask  some  youth  the  plot  of  a  romance  he 
had  read  a  few  months  before,— he  had  no 
more  than  a  slight  indistinct  recollection 
of  it,  as  one  has  of  a  dream.  A  more  cer- 
tain inconvenience  of  this  ceaseless  read* 
ing  is  weakness  of  sight,  which  is  very 
common  in  England.  I  cannot  prove  that 
my  judgment  on  the  subject  is  correct, 
because  English  education,  iii  all  its  parts, 
especially  the  intellectual,  underwent  a 
thorough  alteration  about  twenty  years 
ago,  and  the  effects  of  this  assiduous  and 
inordinate  reading  have  not  yet  had  time 
to  show  themselves.  Twenty  years  more 
must  elapse  before  it  can  be  determined 
with  certainty,  whether,  in  respect  to  soli- 
dity of  judgment,  and  vigour  of  body, 
there  has  been  gain  or  loss. 
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My  second  objection  is  to  the  stays  worn 
by  the  ladies.  After  having  read  the  elo- 
quent reprobation  of  this  destructive  hveast- 
imrk  in  Beccaria's  Lessons  of  Political 
Economy,  after  hearing  the  opinions  of  the 
Italian  physicians  who  succeeded  in  banish- 
ing it  from  the  Orphan  Schools,  after  hav- 
ing listened  a  thousand  times  to  the  just 
remarks  of  the  good  Italian  mothers  on 
the  dreadful  consequences  of  this  barba- 
rous ligature,  I  httle  expected  to  find  it  still 
in  use  in  sober  and  sensible  England.  It 
is  but  too  true.  The  English  ladies  are 
imprisoned  in  stays,  and  in  stays  so  stiff, 
that  to  embrace  them  is  like  embracing  an 
oak.  They  stand  as  bolt  upright  in  this 
cuirass,  as  our  mulberry-trees  in  the  wood- 
en fences  put  round  them,  when  they  are 
still  tender.  Many  English  ladies,  to  whom 
I  hinted  my  surprise,  told  me  that  they 
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believed  one  of  the  causes  of  the  many 
consumptive  maladies  to  which  young  En- 
glishwomen are  subject,  is  the  use  of  stays^ 
with  busks  of  bone  or  steel,— and  this  is 
very  likely  the  case.  I  will  confine  myself 
to  observing  further,  that  this  cuirass  ren- 
ders  them  as  stiff  and  unbending  as  a 
hedge-stake,  while  our  ladies  are  soft  and 
flexible  as  a  silken  cord. 

Now  then  to  proceed  in  my  reflections. 
The  physical  education  of  the  pre^sent  day 
is,  with  very  little  variation,  the  same  as 
that  of  the  past.  It  is  perhaps  more  the 
effect  of  accident  than  system,  unlike  that 
of  Lycurgus  and  those  of  Pestalozzi  and 
Fellenberg  in  our  own  time.  It  is  the 
effect  of  the  climate,  of  the  commercial 
institutions,  and  the  maritime  situation  of 
England,  and  the  ancient  customs  of  its 
inhabitants.    Moral  education,  on  the  other 
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hand,  has  undergone  extensive  changes 
since  Locke  and  .Lord  Ghestei'field  wrote 
upon  the  subject,  and  these  ehangea  too  are 
the  efiFect  of  the  reflection  and  recommend- 
ation of  men  of  learning  and  wisdom. 
.  Two  men,  of  most  extraordinary  par 
tience  and  perseverance,  Mr.  Lancaster 
and  Dr.  Bell,  made  it  the.  business  of  their 
lives  to  difiFuse  inatruction  universally 
among  the  lowef  classes.  Without  here 
discussing  the  merits  of  Rousseau  s  Emilias, 
it  is  certainly  a  book  for  the  education  of  au 
individual,  not, a  multitude.  The  Emilian 
system  niight  make  one  hero-carpenter,  but 
not  a  whole  nation  of  carpenter-hei:oes.  A 
nation  calls  for  easy  methods,  suited  more 
for  a  multitude  than  an  individual ;  in  this 
point  of  view,  Bell  and  Lancaster  were  of 
greater  use  to  society  than  Rousseau. 
Many  of  the  most  illustrious  members 
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ot  Parliament^  at  the  same  time  that  they 
watch  the  balance  of  Europe,  the  wars  of 
the  Indies^  and  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
are  occupied  also  in  founding  infant 
schools  and  mechanics'  institutions, — in 
the  composition  and  diffusion  of  a  popular 
encyclopaedia.  Many  of  the  best  poets 
did  not  disdain  to  lower  their  flight,  and 
adapt  their  productions  to  the  fancy  and 
capacity  of  children,  as  Gay,  Wordsworth, 
Mrs.  Barbauld,  and  others ;  and  many 
prose  authors  have  likewise  contributed 
to  enrich  the  library  of  the  young,  as 
Paley,  Aikin,  Watts,  Blair,  Priestley,  Bald- 
win, &c. 

But  in  recent  times  the  fair  sex  has 
supplied  the  juvenile  library  with  numbers 
of  useful  works.  I  do  not  allude  to  Lady 
Morgan,  nor  Lady  Dacre,  nor  Lady 
Charlotte  Bury,   nor  Mrs.  Badcliffe,  nor 
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any  of  the  other  English  ladies  who 
have  favoured  the  w6rld  of  letters  with 
either  poem,  or  romance ;  I  speak  of  those 
who,  without  departing  from  the  ordinary 
sphere  of  the  attributes  of  their  sex,  have 
desired  to  contribute  to  the  ornamentipg 
and  development  of  the  minds  of  those 
beings  whose  lives  are  made  and  modified 
by  them  up  to  the  age  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen years.  Even  those  severe  and  invi- 
dious censors  who  would  condemn  the  fair 
sex  to  the  needle  and  the  distaff  cannot 
deny  that  woman,  who  rears  and  suckles 
the  child,  who  teaches*  him  to  run  alone, 
to  stammer  out  words  and  sentences,  and 
finally  to  read  and  write,  ought  best  to 
know  the  progress  of  the  human  mind, 
and  must  have,  on  this  first  period  of  ex- 
istence, more  experience  than  a  Bacon  or 
a  Plato.   The  English,  who  read  more  than 
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any  other  nation,  and  admire  highly  the 
originality  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
are  not  to  be  led  astray  by  prejudices 
or  customary  modes  of  thinking  no  longer 
adapted  to  our  situation,  but  reward  with 
applause  and  gratitude  those  ladies  who, 
instead  of  wasting  their  time  at  whist,  in 
feminine  fripperies,  or  in  knitting  a  pair 
of  stockings  that  might  be  bought  at  a 
shop  for  half  the  cost,  have  cultivated  their 
minds  sufficiently  to  enable  them  ta 
compose  tales  or  poetry,  or  elementary 
scientific  works,  for  the  use  of  youth. 
Where  are  the  heads  of  a  family  in  the 
three  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain,  who  do 
not  speak  with  grateful  respect  of  Miss 
Edgeworth,  as  the  instructress  of  their 
children  ?* 


*  I  shall  add  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  a  list  of  the  names 
of  English  [authoresses,  and  the  titles  of  their  works,  which 
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ISOLATED  OBSERVATIONS. 

It  is  here  necessary  that  I  should  say 
a  few  words  on  the  English  novels  which 
are  now  printed  in  shoals,  and  read  by 
everybody,  not  excepting  either  the  King 
or  the  Lord  Chancellor.*  Among  us,  and 
over  almost  all  the  Continent,  there  is  a 
feeling  against  novels,  almost  amounting 
to  horror;  how  happens  it  then  that  the 
English,  who  set  so  high  a  value  on  their 
intellect  and  morals,  should  put  them- 
selves in  such   mortal   hazard  of  losing 


was  compiled  at  my  request,  by  some  very  obliging  young 
ladies. 

*  The  King  lately  sent  a  handsome  present  to  the  authoress 
of  a  novel  called  "  Flirtation ;"  and  when  a  judge  or  a  coun- 
sellor travels,  his  wife  or  daughter  never  fails  to  put  into  his 
carriage  the  last  new  novel,  by  way  of  giving  him  a  companion 
for  his  journey  more  agreeable  than  a  Blackstone.       .    , 
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both  ?  There  appear  to  me  to  be  two  strong- 
reasons  iu  favour  of  the  English  novels. 
Far  from  sapping  and  undermining  the 
imagination  and  the  hearty  none  of  the  in- 
finity of  novels  now  published^  venture 
even  to  agitate  them,  or  at  most  only- 
go  so  far  as  to  gently  touch  them. 
In  all  of  them  there  is  not  a  page  in  the 
style  of  Faublas,  or  the  Liaisons  Dange- 
reuses,  the  free  novels  of  Boccaccio,  or  the 
still  freer  of  AbbateCasti:  in  these  re- 
spects, the  modern  novels  are  even  more 
unexceptionable  than  the  English  novels 
of  the  last  century,  such  as  Clarissa,  Tom 
Jones,  Joseph  Andrews,  the  first  part  of 
Pamela,  and  Roderick  Random ;  which 
neither  were  nor  are  read  commonly,  at 
least  by  the  young.  There  are  no  novels 
of  the  present  day  that  steep  the  soul  in 
sentiment,   like    the   Nouvelle  Eloise    of 
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Rousseau,  which  it  is  impossible  to  read 
without  handkerchief  in  hand,  and/^  sigh- 
ing like  furnace ; "  nor,  finally,  in  readings 
any  of  them,  is  there  any  risk  of  becoming; 
sucii  goggle-eyed,  maggot-headed,  asth-f 
matic  sinners  as  the. German  romance  of 
Werter,  and  its  double,  Jaeopo  Ortis,  would 
tend  to  make  us.  The  modern  English 
novels^  (till  now  at  least)  have  been  only 
innocent  pictures  of  the  manners,  customs,, 
and  prejudices,  of  the  many  classes,  sects 
and  sets,  and  individual  originals,  that  are 
to  be  met  with  in  England  more  than  else- 
where, from  the  liberty  which  leaves  a 
latitude  and  a  vent  for  the  character  of 
every  one.  They  are  rather  conpiedies  in 
three  or  four  volumes  (instead  of  three 
acts),  than  collections  of  adventures,  made 
''  thick  and  slab "  with  martyrizing  pas- 
sions.    Speaking  of  the  English  novels,  ai\ 

G  G 
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American  writer  exclaims,  '*  Thrice  blest 
be  he  who  first  imagined  those  pleasant 
fictions  which  so  sweetly  beguile  the  weig^ht 
of  weariness^  cheer  up  the  drooping  iq)irits 
with  a  **  cup  that  cheers^  but  not  inebriates,*' 
lighten  the  horrors  of  a  rainy  day,  break 
the  tedium  of  a  long  winter's  evening,  and 
impart  some  life  and  vigour  to  the  dullest 
of  all  human  formalities^ — a  family  conver- 
sation ! " 

Another  consideration  in  favour  of  these 
novels  is,  that  if  there  were  none,  many 
people  would  not  read  at  all :  they  are  like 
newspapers,  the  reading  of  those  who  do  not 
read.  Most  people  read  only  to  pass  away 
the  time.  Is  it  not  better,  then,  to  read 
an  amusing  novel,  written  in  good  lan- 
guage, than  to  go  stalking  about  with  the 
hands  crossed  behind,  in  the  piazza  of  St. 
Mark  <  or  yawning  in  a  coffee-room,  dis- 
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puting  on  the  merit  of  opera-dancers  and 
prima-donnas^  Idlling,  meanwhile,  the  flies 
that  are  stin^ng  the  hands  and  face  ?  or 
planting  oneself  in  the  village- apothecary's 
shop,  to  hold  sweet  converse  amidst  the 
effluvia  of  cataplasms,  about  the  loves  of 
the  curate  and  his  servant-maid  ? 


LIST  OF   ENGLISH  AUTHORESSES, 

(Referred  to  in  the  Note  at  Page  334.) 

Maria  Edgeworth,  an  Irish  lady. 

Early  Lessons 

Continuation  of  Early  Lessons 

Parent's  Assistant.    Six  volumes 

Popular  Tales.    Three  volumes 

Tales  of  Fashionable  Life.    Six  volumes 

Patronage.     Four  volumes 

Belinda 

Reading  in  Poetry 

Practical  Education. 
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Mrs.  Barbauld,  of  London. 

Early  Lessons 

Hymns  in  Prose  fqr  Children  . 

Part  of  Evenings  at  Home. 


^     ■■      «      « 


^     v» 


•  5  r 


Mrs.  Priscilla  Wakefield^ 

Mental  Improvement-    Three  volumes  ml 
Juvenile  Travellers.     Four  volumes . . 
Family  Tour  through  the  Bi'iti^h  Erojiirei? 
Travels  in  North  America 
Instinct  Displayed 
:    Sketches  of  Human  Manners. 


Mrs.  Maria  Hack. 

Winter  Evenings 

Harry  Beaufoy 

Grecian  Stories 

Stories  from  English  History.     Two  volumes. 

Mrs.  Cappe,  of  York. 

Memoirs  of  Herself. 

Mrs.  Hofiiand. 

Son  of  a  Genius 

Blind  Farmer  .  .  .  ■ 
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Good  Grandmother 
The  Officer's  Widow 
The  Clergyman's  Widow 
The  Merchant's  Widow. 

Miss  Jane  Taylor,  of  Ongar* 

Original  Poems 
Sunday-School  Hymns 
Hymns  for  Infant  Minds 
Display,  a  Tale. 

Miss  Aikin^  of  London. 

Juvenile  Correspondence 
Selection  of  Poetry 
Essays  and  Poems.    Two  volumes 
Female  Speaker. 

Mrs.  Hannah  More,  near  Bristol. 

On  Educa.tion 
Sacred  Dramas 
Practical  Piety 
Spirit  of  Prayer 
Tracts. 

Miss  Harriet  Martineau,  of  Norwich. 

Devotional  Exercises 
Christmas  Day ;  or«  The  Friends. 

OG   3 
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Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  of  Edinbiirgli. 

Letters  on  Education 

Memoirs  of  Agrippina 

The  Cottagers  of  Glenburnie. 

Mrs.  Marcet,  of  London. 

Conversations  on  Chemistry.     Two  volumes 
Conversations    on    Natural    Philosophy.       Two 

volumes 
Conversations  on  Political  Economy. 

Mrs.  Trimmer. 

Fabulous  Histories 

Introduction  to  the  Kno,wledge  of  Nature 

Scripture  Histories 

An  Anonymous  Lady. 

Memoirs  of  Lady  Rachel  Russell. 


A  COUNTRY  WAKE 


Vulgar  Superstitions — Whitsuntide— A  Fine  Day  in  Eng^land 
— Plum  Pudding — Horse  Racing  and  Betting. 

Although  Catholicism  has  been  re- 
nounced in  England  for  three  centuries, 
some  customs,  prejudices,  and  festivals, 
that  the  church  of  Rome  or  the  friars 
introduced,  are  nevertheless  not  yet  ex- 
tirpated. In  the  same  manner,  many  of 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Paganism  still 
subsisted,  even  after  the  Christian  religioa 
had  planted  its  standard  on  its  ruins.  To 
destroy  a  moral  edifice,  of  whatever  kind^ 
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and  however  absurd  it  may  be,  is  much 
more  difEcult  than  to  annihilate  works  en- 
tirely constructed  by  the  hand  of  man. 
The  revolutions  of  empires,  of  govern- 
ments, of  religions,  and    of  languages, 
supply  illustrations    of  this    position    in 
abundance;   but,  without  wandering  too 
far,  without  ever  quitting  England,  I  need 
only  proceed  to  say,  that  I  have  before  me 
a  book  printed  a  century  ago,  by  a  clergy- 
man  of  Newcastle,  entitled  ^'Antiquitates 
Vulgares,"  in  which  this   good   minister 
mentions  all  the  ceremonies,  superstitions, 
and  popular  prejudices,  to  be  extinguished 
by  means  of  the  instruction  of  the  lower 
orders.    It  appears  that,  at  that  time,  the 
lower  orders  of  English  believed  in  appa- 
ritions that  walked  abroad  in  the  night,  in 
ghosts  that  haunted  the  churchyards,  in 
hobgoblins,  witches,  and  fairies,  in  the 
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magic  virtues  of  certsan  welfe  'aadufoiin?- 
tains,  in  a  devil  t<Hth  cloven  fedti-iffthaunted 
houses,  iri  the  evil  augury  of  a  tiare's  cross- 
ing the  path,  of  a  rook's  <*awing,  of  an  owl^ 
hooting^  and  a  hundred  other  tionsenses 
of  that  sort,  whitjh  the  heroes  <rf  antiquity 
and  ttoeknightsT  of  the  round  tabid  once 
believed  •  in ^i  :and  ^o ur  nutses  aild  childreti 
believe: in  «tilL  ^'  Tht^re  is  not  ad  English 
poety  ^  f roia^  Sh^i^ear e  to  Waiter  Scott, 
who  has  not  availed  himself  of  these  po- 
pular prejudices,  as  a  mythok^y  or  poetic 
machinery,  to  increase  wonder  and  terror, 
the  two  passions  they  handle  most  sub- 
limely. But  what  is  beautiful  in  poetry, 
is  often  very  different  in  practice.  Hence 
the  good  curate.  Bourne,  of  Ni^wcastle, 
generously  spurning  the  gain  wbidi  some 
of  his  function  exact  from- similar  feug* 
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bears^  dedicated  his  book  to  the  munieipal 
authorities  of  the  town,  and  earnestly  ex^ 
horted  them  to  establish  schools!  for  the 
people,  as  a  means  more  efficacious  than 
holy  water^  to  send  all  devilries  paclong 
to  the  devil  again.      His  prayers  were 
heard ;  for  in  the  century  sinc^,  popular 
instruction  has  gone  on  increasing,  dis- 
persing phantoms  by  its  light,  and  freeing 
houses,  woods^  and  heaths,  from  flying 
dragons  and  dancing  witches.    Let  it  be 
well  noted,  that  instead  of  religious  senti- 
ments growing  weaker  in  consequence,  it 
can  be  proved  that  in  England  they  have 
acquired  strength  by  their  being  purified 
from  puerile  prejudices.    The  atmosphere, 
however,  is  not  yet  quite  clear ;  those  who 
read  the  romances  of  Walter  Scott  (and 
who  does  not?)   will  see  that  nocturnal 
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Spectres,  elves,  and  fairies,  still  maintain 
some  dominion  in  the  mountains  of 
Scotland. 

Among  the  feasts  that  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion observes  from  precept,  and  that  the 
lower  orders  of  the  English  still  keep  in 
some  counties  as  holidays,  is  that  of  Whit- 
suntide. In  Yorkshire,  many  villages,  in 
the  week  following  Whit-Sunday,  celebrate 
in  turns  a  rural  festival,  and  I  will  now  re- 
late how  I  happened  to  find  myself  present 
at  one  of  these. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  June,  and  sun- 
set, which  in  England  is  always  finer  than 
sunrise.  There  was  not  that  mistiness 
afloat  which  so  often  obscures  and  conceals 
all  the  beauties  of  the  landscape.  The 
heaven  was  of  a  lovely  azure,  studded  here 
and  there  with  fleecy  clouds,  which  only 


A 
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concealed  now  and  then  the  face  of  the 
sun,  to  make  his  splendour  seem  more 
brilliant  and  more  grateful  when  he  re- 
appeared from  behind  them.  A  fresh 
wind  rustled  the  boughs,  and  gave  an 
agreeable  change  and  variety  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  beautiful  English  meadows.  I 
give  these  few  pencil-touches,  that  it  may 
be  perceived  what  a  difference  there  always 
is  between  a  fine  Italian  and  a  fine  English 
day,  and  to  be  able  to  wind  up,  in  all  sin- 
cerity and  frankness,  with  the  declaration, 
that  when  the  sun  in  England  shines  with 
all  his  lustre,  and.  with  sufficient  power 
to  light  up  all  the  objects  around  (which 
happens  very  few  times  in  a  year),  England 
is  not  only  the  most  beautiful  country  in 
the  world,  but  a  day  of  really  fine  weather 
in  England,  together  with  its  liberty,  is 
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worth  ten  years  of  life  spent  under  the 

azure   skies  of  enslaved    and  enervated 
countries: — 


"A  day,  an  hour  of  virtuous  liberty. 
Is  worth  a  whole  eternity  of  bondage !" 

Addison's  Caio. 


Taking  a  stroll  on  the  skirts  of  the  city, 
without  any  fixed  object,  I  perceived  that 
a  good  many  persons  were  taking  their 
way  along  a  fine  road,  bordered  with  lofty 
and  branching  trees,  as  well  as  with  a 
uniform  hedge,  well  trimmed,  and  alto- 
gether in  as  complete  order  as  that  of  an 
Italian  garden,  when  cultivated  with  care 
and  good-will.  Such  are  almost  all  the 
hedges  which  surround  the  fields  in  Eng^ 
land.  The  greater  leisure  of  the  English^ 
country-people,  the  excellence  of  their 
cutting  implements,  their  care  in  protect- 

H  H 
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ing  themselves  from  the  thorns  with  mit- 
tens and  thick  leather  aprons,  and  their 
love  of   order   and    neatness,  altogether 
operate  to  make  the  commonest  hedges 
as  well  kept  as  those  in  the  vicinity  of  our 
greatest  cities.   I  determined  to  follow  the 
track,  and  was  well  content  that  I  had 
done  so,  because  this  string  of  people, 
which  resembled  a  swarm  of  ants,  led  me 
to  a  village  called  Heslington,  three  miles 
from  York;  and  one  of  those  festivals  I 
have  been  talking  about  was  celebrating 
there.    It  is  a  village  inhabited  entirely  by 
peasantry  and  farmers  ;*  the  houses,  there- 


*  It  is  most  true^  as  is  asserted  by  some  writers  on  Political 
Economy,  that  the  system  of  lease?,  and  the  large  farms  (a 
consequence  of  this,  and  of  the  substitution  of  meadow  for 
arable  land),  have  not  only  diminished  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation of  England,  in  comparison  with  what  it  might  have  been^ 
but  have  divided  it  into  two  classes,  the  first, — a  small  one, 
of  farmers,  and  the  other,  a  most  numerous  one,  of  labour- 
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fore,  are  almost  all  built  in  the  same  form, 
and  with  the  same  arrangement.  These 
village  mansions  are  in  general  covered 
with  a  roof  formed  of  long  straw,  well 
bound  together,  and  so  thick  that  it  not 
only  preserves  the  house  from  rain  and 
snow,  but  also  from  the  cold,  and,  in  sum- 
mer, from  excessive  heat.  Thus  this  cot- 
tage roof  is  often  imitated  by  the  English 
in  their  summer-houses  by  the  sea-side, 


eri,  or  peasants,  nith  no  land  of  their  owa,  in  the  service  of 
the  farmers.  It  is,  however,  not  true  that  theie  peasants, 
although  merely  the  hired  senanti  of  the  farmers,  and  often 
a-isisted  by  ihe  parish  with  from  two  to  ihiee  ahillinga  per 
week,  according  tothenumber  of  their  children,  are  poor  and 
wrelcbed.  I  will  venture  to  say  that,  they  are  happier  than  a 
great  portion  of  our  small  farmers.  If  the  happiness  of  men 
is  to  be  estimated  by  their  dress,  food,  and  lodging,  il  may  be 
luoadly  said,  that  the  state  of  these  English  labourers  is  much 
better  than  that  of  our  small  farmers,  who  eat  only  brown 
bread  made  of  coarse  flour,  diiak  water,  scarcely  ever  hnve 
meat,  and  in  winter  waim  themselves  at  fetid  OK-italls. 
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especially  in  the:  pleai^ant  Id^.of  WighU 
where  they  for  that  reason  bear  the  name 
of  cottages, — a  name  that  awakens  .so  augtiy 
sweet  emotions  when  affluence  instead. of 
poverty  dwells  within*  All  the  wmdows 
are  glazed;  there  was  not  one  pane  broken 
or  wanting  throughout  the  village.  Seventy 
years  ago  paper  held  the  place  of  glass  4 
the  peasant  is  altogether  improved  with 
the  improvement  of  agriculture;  another 
fact  in  opposition  to  the  discouraging 
theory  of  Ortes,  that  the  wealth  of  a  state 
can  never  increase  but  in  appearance,  in 
favour  of  the  few,  and  to  the  injury  of  the 
inany. 

To  the  farm-houses  of  England  there 
are  not  such  spacious  thrashing-floors  at- 
tached  as  in  Italy,  on  which  may  be  seen 
broods  of  ducks,  the  hen  surrounded  by 
her  chickens,  the  turkeys  swelling  with 
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rage,  and  challenging  one  another  to  satisfy 
their  jealousy.  Here  the  ground  is  prin- 
cipally employed  in  pasture  ;  grain  is  not 
so  abundant  as  with  us,  and,  besides,  the 
climate  does  not  allow  them  to  thrash  in 
our  manner,  on  open  floors.  Here  covered- 
over  thrashing-machines  are  used,  moved 
by  steam  or  horses,  and  that  cost  100/.  or 
120/.  sterling  to  set  up.  The  farm-yard 
therefore  is  more  confined,  and  serves  only 
for  the  horses  and  cows,  which,  when  they 
are  not  in  the  open  fields,  wander  about 
and  lie  down  in  these  farm-yards,  which 
are  covered  with  straw  an  arm's-length 
deep,  by  way  of  providing  them  a  soft  and 
ample  bed.  The  uniformity  of  these  houses 
is  pleasantly  varied  by  a  conspicuous  house, 
built  in  the  style  of  the  castle- palaces  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  days.  With  its  high 
towers,  which  once  expressed  the  necessity 

HB  3 
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of  defence  against  sudden  a9$c^nlt,  iwjd  with 
its  large,  high,  and  numerous  ..windows, 
that  display  more  confidence  ^d  secuiity, 
it  forms  an  agreeable  contrast  y^th  the 
simple  and  humble  habitations  that  sur- 
round it,  and  seems,  like  a  feudal  baron 
x>f  the  sixteenth  centilry,  arme^  and  ac- 
coutred, in  full  array,  in  theijnidstjof  hi3 
obedient  vassals.  This  fantastic  but  hapd- 
some  style  of  architecture  .would  have 
pleased  MUizia,  who  sd  warmly  recom- 
mends variety  in  country  houses^ 

All  the  inhabitants  were  grouped  here 
and  there  in  the  middle  of  the  wide  and 
spacious  street;  in  the  houses  there  was 
npbody  but  the  old  housewives,  dressed  in 
their  best,  and  ten  years  younger  in  their 
faces,  from  the  light-heartedness  which 
animated  them,  and  the  praises  they  re- 
ceived for  the  well-made  plum-pudding  of 
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the  day.*  At  a  rustic  festival  iu  Italy,  the 
shouts  and  cries  would  have  been  heard  a 
mile  off, — the  burst  of  that  Italian  merri- 
ment which  kindles  of  itself,  even  without 
the  ajd  of  wine,  from  the  mere  contact  of 
persons.  I  sliould  have  met  in  the  village 
bands  of  young  men,  singing  in  chorus, 
with  bold  and  confident  looks,  their  caps 
mounted  with  a  peacock's  feather,  dan- 
gling down  over  one  eye,  and  somewhat  of 
an  assuming  air,  as  if  to  avenge  themselves 
for  the  contempt  which  the  citizen  showers 
without  reason  on  the  countryman  :  but  in 
Heslington,  all  (up  to  that  moment)  was 
order,  quiet,  and  mutual  respect.  But  I 
must  confess  the  scene  would  have  been 


*  Tbe  plum-pudding  is  a  street  coinpDund  of  flour,  eggs, 
milk,  sugar,  raisias,  b[a.Ddy,  and  beef-suet,  which  ia  easily 
digested  by  meana  of  a.  ride  of  twenty  miles  ana  high- trotting 
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somewhat  more  animating,  if  there  had 
been  a  little  of  that  itinerant  music,  so  en- 
livening to  the  spirit,  which  is  met  with  at 
every  step  in  Italy.  There  was  not  even 
one  of  those  inexorable  and  most  annoying 
hand-organs  that  infest  our  streets  at  every 
hour.  All  at  once,  however,  I  heard  some 
cheering  raised,  the  crowd  divided  into  two 
ranks  ;  and  I  perceived,  advancing  from  a 
distance,  eight  or  nine  countrymen,  each 
driving  a  wheelbarrow  before  him  at  full 
speed,  and  trying  his  utmost  to  be  first  at 
the  goal :  this  was  the  first  race  in  these 
Olympic  games.  Shortly  after  succeeded 
a  ducking-match.  This  game  is  played  by 
placing  a  large  tub  of  water  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  with  some  money  at  the  bot- 
tom :  a  crowd  of  boys,  stripped  to  tiie  skin, 
stand  around,  awaiting  the  signal  to  dip 
their  heads  in,  with  their  hands  crossed 
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behind  their  backs,  to  bring  up  the  money 
in  their  mouths.  Tlie  grimaces  of  the  boys, 
when  they  drew  their  heads  out  of  the 
water  half  stifled,  without  getting  anything 
for  their  pains,  invariably  excited  the 
laughter  of  the  by-standers.  When  this 
ducks'  game  was  over,  happening  to  raise 
my  eyes,  I  saw,  hung  up  before  a  public- 
house,  a  new  saddle  and  bridle,  and  a  cou- 
ple of  hats.  From  this  I  conceived  a  hope 
that  there  was  going  to  be  a  tilt  or  toumay, 
or  some  similar  heroic  contest;  and  I  was 
not  deceived  in  my  expectation :  a  horse- 
race was,  in  fact,  approaching  ;  and  1  saw, 
without  having  long  to  wait,  four  large 
farmers'  horses,  mounted  by  four  stout 
boys,  taking  their  way  to  the  spot  fixed 
upon  for  the  starting-post.  Although,  to 
say  the  truth,  steeds,  harness,  and  riders, 
were  a  thousand  miles  behind  those  I  had 
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seen,  a  day  or  two  before,  at  the  county 
races,  they  were,  nevertheless,  not  so  to- 
tally bad  that  I  could  call  it  a  complete 
parody :  I  could  not,  therefore,  help  taking 
an  interest  in  the  thing,  in  common  with 
the  rest,  and  preparing  to  admire  the  vic- 
tor. In  the  end,  after  ten  minutes'  hard 
galloping,  the  horses  got  back  to  the  goal; 
and  the  winner  was  conducted,  with  the 
same  acclamation  as  at  the  regular  races, 
to  the  spot  where  the  judges  sat : — 


«« 


When  ends  the  game  of  hazard  all  its  turns. 
The  one  that  lost  remains  behind  in  woe. 

Goes  o*er  the  game  again,  and  sadly  learns. 
While  all  the  people  with  the  others  go." 

Dante, 


In  London  there  is  the  jockey  club,  at 
which,  months  before  the  Doncaster  or 
Newmarket  races  are  run,  bets  are  laid  to 
a  frightful   amount,   which  are  duly  re- 
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corded  in  the  papers  :* — these  are  the  ruin 
of  many  English  gentlemen  of  fortune. 
In  this  village  the  bets  certainly  were  not 
80  high,  but  the  warmth  with  which  they 
were  made  was  not  only  as  great,  but  per- 
haps even  greater.  The  English  in  gene- 
ral do  not  play  at  cards,  but  are  in  the 
habit,  instead,  of  laying  wagers ;  they  bet 
on  every  thing,— on  sailing  and  rowing- 
matches  on  the  rivers,  —  on  games  at 
cricketj^on  boxing-matches,  on  foot-races 
and  horse-races ; —  nay,  is  not  the  Ex- 
change itself,  in  a  great  measure,  merely 
a  great  betting-stand  ?  It  is  the  same 
passion  for  gaming  (that  innate  desire  in 


•  One  of  the  mosl  famous  pugilists  in  England  recently 
aspired  lo  purchase  an  elegant  villa,  with  the  sums  he  had 
amassed  by  boxing  and  belling,  amounting  to  forty  ihousand 
pounds  sterling. 
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man  of  improving  his  condition),  openings 
for  itself  a  different  and  perhaps  a  less  in- 
jurious vent,  since  it  tends  to  give  new 
animation  to  gymnastic  exercises,  and 
to  perfectionate  the  important  breed  of 
horses. 

I  entered  a  public-house,    where   the 
crowd  was  closer.     Fifteen  or  twenty  far- 
mers  were  seated  with  their  clay-pipes  of 
perfect  whiteness  in    their  mouths,  and' 
pewter-pots  full  of  gin  and  water  before 
them.     I  took  a  seat  in  their  circle,  and 
whether  from  the  interest  they  one  and 
all   took  in  the  races,  which  they  were 
talking  over,  or  that  they  took  me  for  a 
veteran  frequenter  of  the  house,  the  truth 
is,  that  none  of  them  cast  a  single  glance 
of  curiosity  or  surprise  on  my  person.     A 
butcher  came  in  lamenting  the  misfortime 
of  a  young  mare  of  his,  that  in  running 
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had  broken  her  leg.  He  used  much  action 
with  his  mournful  recital,  to  excite  the 
more  compassion,  but  finding  his  hearers 
inclined  rather  to  laugh  than  cry,  he  also 
took  to  comforting  himself  with  a  brim- 
ming glass  of  gin,  and  then  assuming  a 
noble  and  heroic  air  (with  the  hypocrisy 
of  the  Roman  gladiator,  who  "  died  witli 
decency"),  protested  that  it  was  not  the 
value  of  the  colt  be  took  to  heart,  but  the 
colt  herself,  which  was  his  favourite.  This 
tragic  occurrence,  tlie  betting,  and  the 
brandy,  which  would  make  even  the  dumb 
speak,  had  now  rendered  these  farmers  so 
talkative,  that  I  found  myself  in  the  midst 
of  a  sea  of  words  ;  I  say  a  sea  of  words, 
because  I  could  understand  nothing  of 
their  conversation  beyond  a  few  isolated 
expressions.  Although  1  have  a  passa- 
ble knowledge  of  English,    I    could   not 
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contrive  to  make  out  the  Yorkshire  dialect, 
which  is  one  of  the  strangest  and  most 
corrupt  in  England.  It  produced  a  curioas 
effect  on  me;  not  being  able  to  cactch 
more  than  a  few  unconnected  words  here 
and  there,  I  seemed  to  be  reading  a  dic- 
tionary. Hardly  any  of  the  interlocutors 
could  preserve  a  perpendicular ;  when  they 
stood  on  their  feet,  they  all  began  to  hang 
now  to  the  left,  now  to  the  right ;  like  the 
Asses'  Tower  at  Bologna,  though  bending 
and  always  threatening  to  fall,  they  never 
fell.  A  circumstance  that  still  more  in- 
creased my  wonder  was,  that  though  their 
bodies  tottered  this  way  and  that,  their 
reason,  their  talking,  never  wavered  in  the 
least — such  is  the  force  of  habit. 

While  the  races  were  going  on,  there 
suddenly  arose  behind  my  back  a  dispute 
on  some  point  of  betting,  which  in  any 
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Other  country  would  have  given  me  some 
apprehension,  but  in  England  did  not  even 
make  me  turn  my  head,  knowing  that 
these  quarrels  end  by  a  fight  with  the 
naked  fists  in  the  fields,  on  equal  terms, 
and  before  a  hundred  eyes,  which  impar- 
tially decide  whether  the  blows  are  fair  or 
foul.  At  last,  finding  that  this  combat  o£ 
abuse,  after  the  manner  of  the  heroes  of. 
Homer,  did  not  come  to  a  conclusion,  I 
looked  behind  me  for  curiosity-sake,  and 
found  that  the  strife  was  between  a  tall, 
tliin,  but  sinewy  young  man,  who  had 
drunk  more  than  the  clothes  he  had  on 
would  pay  for,  and  a  huge,  heavy,  stupid 
farmer,  who  seemed  to  have  lost  the  use 
of  his  joints  through  fat.  If  a  fight  had 
taken  place,  I  cannot  conceive  how  he 
would  have  found  the  elasticity  to  give  4 
blow,  or  avoid  the  danger  of  being  upset 
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by  his  adversary,  and  rolling  no  one 
knows  where,  for  he  was  as  round  as  the 
map  of  the  world.  At  length,  behold,  an 
Iris  appeared  to  put  an  end  to  the  in-^ 
creasing  strife,  in  the  shape  of  the  hostess, 
a  tall,  slender,  and  not  ill -looking  daughter 
of  Eve,  who,  with  a  silvery  voice  (as  most 
Englishwomen  have),  and  that  voice  made 
still  softer  by  her  tone  of  entreaty,  acted 
as  peace-maker  between  them.  Every 
moment  one  of  these  altercations  burst 
forth  from  some  corner  or  other  of  the 
village,  but  that  sweet  sex,  which  else- 
where so  often  has  sabres,  knives,  and 
daggers  bared  for  its  sake,  was  here  always 
the  pacificator ;  and  that  John  Bull,  who 
is  accused  of  so  much  boorishness  towards 
the  ladies,  becomes  almond  paste  itself  at 
her  voice,  as  might  have  been  seen.  He 
must  be  seen  at  home,  honouring  and  in-. 
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dulging  his  "  mistress,"  and  in  good  truth, 
making  her  mistress  of  everything.  I  had 
here  an  opportunity  of  observing,  that 
even  in  the  heat  of  a  quarrel,  tlie  EngUeh 
do  not  gesticulate  much  ;  I  remember  the 
witty  Mr,  Sydney  Smith  saying  to  me 
one  day,  "  Why  do  not  my  countrymen 
use  their  arms  like  other  nations  ?  There 
is  no  doctor  and  no  law  to  prohibit  It !" 

Thus  I  passed  the  evening  till  eleven 
o'clock :  the  company  then  beginning  to 
separate,  I  resolved  to  return  to  York. 
How  delightful  is  a  pedestrian  stroll  by 
moonhght  in  England,  without  the  slight- 
est fear  of  encountering  a  highwayman 
to  ease  one  of  one's  watch  and  purse! 
Gone  are  the  times  of  the  equestrian  rob- 
bers, of  the  Robin  Hoods  and  the  Rob 
Roys;  they  are  now  no  more  than  cha- 
racters of  romance,  and,  after  having 
II  3 
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irightened  their  contemporaries  with  theii^ 
thieving  feats,  now  serve  for  a  diversioii 
to  children,  like  the  Blue  Beards,  the 
Ezzelino  da  Romanos^  the  Bemabs  Vis^ 
eontis,  and  the  rest  of  the  tyrants,  once 
abominable  tfnd  always  ridiculous.  Cows, 
cattle,  horses,  feed  through  almost  all  thef 
nights  of  the  year  loose  in  the  fields, 
without  even  so  much  as  a  child  to  guard 
them. 

It  might  be  thought  the  golden  age  of 
innocence ;  but  this  security  is  the  eflfect 
of  the  law,  which  punishes  horse  and  cattle 
stealing  with  inevitable  death.  In  other 
cases  the  sentence  of  death  is  often  com- 
muted for  that  of  transportation,  but  for 
offences  of  this  nature  this  favour  is  sel- 
dom obtained. 

Another  pleasure  for  one  with  a  mind  a 
little  exalted  by  pojstry  or  romance,  is  to 
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be  able  to  abandon  the  high  road,  and 
tread  the  paths  through  the  midst  of  the 
soft  and  verdant  meadows, — perhaps  the 
only  and  most  ancient  right  of  landed 
property  which  has  remained  to  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people.  Finally,  another 
pleasure,  not  less  valuable  to  one  overcome 
with  fatigue,  is  to  get  home,  and  find  in  a 
little  lodging  consisting  of  a  bed-room 
and  a  parlour,  all  the  comforts  and  the  quiet 
that  in  their  times  neither  the  Marquis  of 
Carabas  enjoyed  in  his  fief,  nor  the  good 
King  of  Yuetot*  in  his  palace. 

*  Vide  the  "  Songs  **  of  Berenger. 


THE  SPRING  ASSIZES. 


The  Circuit — Integrity  of  Juries — ^A  Seat  on  the  Bench — 

Contrast. 


Those  who  have  never  read  the  fine  ob- 
sen^'ations  of  Filangieri  on  the  English 
modes  of  procedure,  or,  better  still,  the 
valuable  work  of  M.  Cottu  on  the  insti- 
tution of  juries,  and  the  publicity  of  the 
courts  in  England,  may  do  well  to  read  the 
few  lines  which  follow. 

It  was  the  10th  of  March,  and  the  very 
eve  of  the  arrival  of  two  of  the  twelve 
judges,  who,  twice  a  year,  in  March  arid 
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August^  travel  from  London^  followed  by 
a  numerous  band  of  the  most  celebrated 
barristers,  to  the  circuit  assigned  them, 
to  judge  all  the  criminal  causes  pending, 
and  the  civil  causes  which  come  within 
their  jurisdiction.  That  lively  interest, 
those  lessons  of  wisdom,  that  useful  amuse- 
ment, which  the  Romans  extracted  from 
their  forum,  are  also  drawn  by  the  English 
from  these  courts,  called  the  assizes.  It  is 
an  era  of  motion,  of  merriment,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  of  intense  and  painful  anxiety. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  country  betake 
themselves  on  these. days  to  the  assize- 
town,  either  to  be  jurymen  or  mere  spec- 
tators of  the  trials, — to  meet  their  friends 
from  London,  or  to  enjoy  those  diversions 
the  town  always  presents  on  these  occa- 
sions. Oa  every  side  arrive  the  witnesses 
and  parties  interested  ;  from  London  come 
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some  of  the  most  eloquent  barristers^  or 
in  general  two  antagonists^  who  in  almost 
every  cause  find  themselves  pitted  against 
each  other^  and  with  tiieai  a  numerous 
train  of  young  lawyers,  who  are  entering 
on  their  career,  and  desirous  of  making 
themselves  known  to  the  public.  At  each 
of  these  epochs  the  jails  are  delivered, 
that  is,  the  prisons  are  emptied ;  all  must 
be  brought  to  trial;  innocent  or  guilty, 
this  is  the  issue,  and  an  Englishman  who 
should  have  plotted  a  universdl  deluge, 
must  not  have  to  await  his  trial  longer 
than  six  months. 

How  different  is  this  rejoicing  of  the 
English  people  at  their  assizes,  from  that 
wldch  has  sometimes  been  exhibited  by  a 
thoughtless  nation  at  an  auto-da-fe  !  But 
we  will  pass  over  the  comparison  with  a 
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tribunal  that  exists  no  longer,  and  will  re- 
vive no  more.  Let  us  rather  draw  a 
parallel  with  other  continental  tribunals, 
which  are  become  more  horrible  and  un- 
just  than  the  inquisition.  What  a  differ- 
ence, I  mean  to  say,  between  those  senti- 
ments of  confidence  and  hilarity  which 
precede  the  sittings  of  the  English  courts, 
and  the  horror  and  aflfright  which  "  Special 
Commissions,"  in  other  countries,  scatter 
all  around  the  spot  on  which  they  plant 
the  bloody  axel  And  with  what  good 
reason  too !  for  no  one  believes  himself  in 
safety  under  judges  retained  to  discover 
crime  even  where  it  is  not  in  existence, 
and  who,  after  tormenting  their  victim 
with  a  torture  slower  than  that  of  ancient 
days, — with  threats,  with  fastings,  with  in- 
sidious   promises,  with  a  long-continued 
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imprisonment,  at  last  pronounce  their  sen- 
tence with  all  the  mystery  of  assassina- 
tion.* 

The  English  assizes,  on  the  contrary,  do 
not  quiclten  the  pulse  of  him  who  is  con- 
scious of  his  innocence,  a  single  beat.  In 
all  hearts,  on  all  faces,  is  the  conviction  of 
the  integrity,  mildness,  and  impartiality, 
with  which  justice  will  be  administered.  I 
have  often  mixed  with  the  crowd,  im- 
mersed myself  in  the  groups  of  people,  on 
purpose  to  ascertain  the  sentiments  pre- 
vailing among  the  lower  classes ;  and  not 
one  suspicion  did  I  discover,  not  one  word 
did  I  hear  that  indicated  distrust  of,  or 
aversion  to,  the  administrators  of  justice. 


■  Posterity  will  scarcely  crpdit  the  fjct.  ihaf,  in  18IB,  tht 
roUowing  seniiment  of  Filangieri  was  removed  from  over  Ike 

gate  of  the  prison  of  M :  "  The  terror  of  ihe  wicksd 

should  be  conjoined  niih  ihe  security  of  ihe  ir 
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tribunal  that  exists  no  longer,  and  will  re- 
vive no    more.      Let    us  rather  draw  a 
parallel  with  other  continental  tribunak, 
which  are  become  more  horrible  and  un- 
just than  the  inquisition.    What  a  differ- 
ence, I  mean  to  say,  between  those  senti- 
ments of  confidence  and    hilarity  which 
precede  the  sittings  of  the  English  courts, 
and  the  horror  and  afiright  which  "  Special 
Commissions,"  in  other  countries,  scatter 
all  around  the  spot  on  which  they  plant 
the  bloody  axel     And  with   what  good 
reason  too !  for  no  one  believes  himself  in 
safety  under  judges  retained  to   discover 
crime  even  where  it  is  not  in  existence, 
and  who,  after   tormenting  their  victim 
with  a  torture  slower  than  that  of  ancient 
days, — ^with  threats,  with  fastings,  with  in- 
sidious   promises,  with  a  long-continued 
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To  return :  A  great  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Nottingham,  therefore,  had  taken 
its  way  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of 
Marcli,  along  the  road  by  which  the  two 
judges,  named  by  the  Crown,  for  the  Not 
tingham  (Midland)  Circuit,  were  to  arrive. 
All  is  to  aT,  as  I  have  already  said,  in  this 
most  punctual  England;  eleven  o'clock  was 
announced  as  the  hour  of  their  arrival,  and 
precisely  at  eleven,  a  fine  coach,  with  four 
horses,  with  the  postilion  in  his  tight  and 
handsome  jacket,  the  coachman  in  a  three- 
cornered  hat,  like  that  of  our  priests,  the 
arms  of  the  city  on  the  panels,  and  two 
footmen,  in  a  flaring  new  livery,  behind, 
heralded  the  coming  of  the  judges.    The 


German,  who  was  also  asked  if  lie  wished  half  the  jury  to  be 
ed  of  his  own  countrymen  ;  and  he  also  decUnHl. 
the  conHdence  tlmt  trial  by  jury  inspires. 
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irightened  their  contemporaries  with  theii^ 
thieving  feats,  now  serve  fcH?  a  diversioii 
to  children,  like  the  Blue  Beards,  the 
Ezzelino  da  Romanos^  the  Bemabs  Vis- 
eontis,  and  the  rest  of  the  tyrants,  once 
abominable  tfnd  always  ridiculous.  Cows, 
cattle,  horses,  feed  through  almost  all  the 
nights  of  the  year  loose  in  the  fields, 
without  even  so  much  as  a  child  to  guard 
them. 

It  might  be  thought  the  golden  age  of 
innocence ;  but  this  security  is  the  eflfect 
of  the  law,  which  punishes  horse  and  cattle 
stealing  with  inevitable  death.  In  other 
cases  the  sentence  of  death  is  often  com- 
muted for  that  of  transportation,  but  for 
oflPences  of  this  nature  this  favour  is  sel- 
dom obtained. 

Another  pleasure  for  one  with  a  mind  a 
little  exalted  by  pojBtry  or  romance,  is  tp 
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be  able  to  abandon  the  high  road,  and 
tread  the  paths  through  the  midst  of  the 
soft  and  verdant  meadows, — perhaps  the 
only  and  most  ancient  right  of  landed 
property  which  has  remained  to  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people.  Finally,  another 
pleasure,  not  less  valuable  to  one  overcome 
with  fatigue,  is  to  get  home,  and  find  in  a 
little  lodging  consisting  of  a  bed-room 
and  a  parlour,  all  the  comforts  and  the  quiet 
that  in  their  times  neither  the  Marquis  of 
Carabas  enjoyed  in  his  fief,  nor  the  good 
King  of  Yuetot*  in  his  palace. 


*  Vide  the  "  Songs  "  of  Berenger. 
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Besides^  they  know  the  judgment  of  the- 
fact>   the  most  important  of  all^    is   uot 
in  the  hands  of  the  judges  of  the  Crown, 
but  of  the  jury,  their  equals.    "  By  the 
law  of  the  land^  and  the  judgment  of  his 
peers,"  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  privi- 
leges consecrated  by  Magna  Charta,  an^ 
of  which  every  Englishman  is  justly  proud« 
The  King  of  England  can  make  many  of 
the  monarchs  of  the  earth  tremble,  but  not 
any  one  of  his  subjects.  He  must  be  judged 
by  his  peers,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
land, — "  By  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the 
judgment  of  our  peers."  * 


*  So  scrupulously  is  this  privilege  observed,  that  when  Ba- 
relti  (author  of  the  Literary  Scourge)  was  brought  to  trial  for 
k  homicide  committed  by  him  at  night  in  a  street  of  London, 
in  self-defence,  it  v^as  offered  to  him,  if  he  wished  it,  that  six 
of  the  jury  should  be  Italians.  He  renounced  this  ri^ht, 
and  was  acquitted.    I  was  myself  {>resent  at  the  trial  of  a 
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To  return :  A  great  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Nottingham,  therefore,  had  taken 
its  way  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of 
March,  along  the  road  by  which  the  two 
judges,  named  by  the  Crown,  for  the  Not 
tingham  (Midland)  Circuit,  were  to  arrive. 
All  is  to  aT,  as  I  have  already  said,  in  this 
most  punctual  England ;  eleven  o'clock  was 
announced  as  the  hour  of  their  arrival^  and 
precisely  at  eleven,  a  fine  coach,  with  four 
horses,  with  the  postilion  in  his  tight  and 
handsome  jacket,  the  coachman  in  a  three- 
cornered  hat,  like  that  of  our  priests,  the 
arms  of  the  city  on  the  panels,  and  two 
footmen,  in  a  flaring  new  livery,  behind^ 
heralded  the  coming  of  the  judges.    The 


German,  who  was  also  asked  if  he  wished  half  the  jury  to  be 
composed  of  his  own  countrymen ;  and  he  also  declined, 
.^ch  is  the  coiiMence  that  trial  by  jury  inspires. 
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frightened  their  contemporaries  with  their 
thieving  feats,  now  serve  for  a  diversion 
to  children,  like  the  Blue  Beards,  the 
Ezzelino  da  Romanos^  the  Bemabs  Vis^ 
contis,  and  the  rest  of  the  tyrants^  once 
abominable  and  always  ridiculous.  Cows, 
cattle,  horses,  feed  through  almost  all  the 
nights  of  the  year  loose  in  the  fields, 
without  even  so  much  as  a  child  to  guard 
them. 

It  might  be  thought  the  golden  age  of 
innocence ;  but  this  security  is  the  effect 
of  the  law,  which  punishes  horse  and  cattle 
stealing  with  inevitable  death.  In  other 
cases  the  sentence  of  death  is  often  com- 
muted for  that  of  transportation,  but  for 
oflFences  of  this  nature  this  favour  is  sel- 
dom obtained. 

Another  pleasure  for  one  with  a  mind  a 
little  exalted  by  poptry  or  romance,  is  to 
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be  able  to  abandon  the  high  road,  and 
tread  the  paths  through  the  midst  of  the 
soft  and  verdant  meadows, — perhaps  the 
only  and  most  ancient  right  of  landed 
property  which  has  remained  to  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people.  Finally,  another 
pleasure,  not  less  valuable  to  one  overcome 
with  fatigue,  is  to  get  home,  and  find  in  a 
little  lodging  consisting  of  a  bed-room 
and  a  parlour,  all  the  comforts  and  the  quiet 
that  in  their  times  neither  the  Marquis  of 
Carabas  enjoyed  in  his  fief,  nor  the  good 
King  of  Yuetot*  in  his  palace. 


*  Vide  the  "  Songs  "  of  Berenger. 
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the  people,  that  we  so  often   read  of  in 
Cieero,  are  seen  here  in  reality. 

Judge  Best  made  to  the  grand  aiKl  petty 
Juries  a  short  address,  in  which  he  inade 
particular  mention  of  a  man  who  had  killed 
his  own  wife,  and  who  was  to  be  put  upon 
his  trial.     He  pointed  out  to  the  petty 
jury  the  diflFerence  between  a  murder  com- 
mitted simply  on  the  provocation  of  abu- 
sive words,  and  one  committed  in  conse-^ 
quence  of  provocation  by  blows :  he  touch- 
ed on  this  distinction  without  making  any 
allusion  to  the  case  in  question.     His  ad-, 
dress  was  simple,  destitute  of  any  over- 
elegance,  and  delivered  in  a  natural  tone, 
and  with  that  self-possession  which  a  judge 
acquires  by  the  habit  of  constantly  speak- 
ing in  public.  : 
By  the  side  of  this  venerable  be-gowned. 
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bc-wigged,  and  be-spectacled  Minos,  was 
seated  a  young  lady, — through  favour  that 
the  ladies  sometimes  enjoy  of  sitting  on 
the  bench, — a  privilege  of  which  they  do 
not  fail  to  take  advantage,  bashful  as  they 
are.  This  young  lady  was  fair-haired, 
somewhat  stout,  with  a  most  ample  bonnet 
of  black  velvet,  trimmed  with  ribands  of 
various  colours  :  dressed  in  scarlet,  she 
seemed  a-blazewith  youth  and  beauty.  She 
was  not  only  beautiful,  but  dangerous  : 
she  made,  perhaps  unconsciously,  all  those 
motions  that  the  seducing  owl  makes  use 
of  at  a  barn-door  when  tiie  little  birds  are 
passing  by.  The  Athenian  Areopagus 
would  have  made  her  veil  her  face.  By 
good  fortune,  however,  age  rendered  the 
English  ma^strate  invulnerable  to  the 
shafts  of  her  eyes,  her  smiles,  her  gestures. 
It  was  a  fine  contrast  between  that  small 
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well-dressed  head^  and  the  full  curly  wig 
of  the  judge,  which  descended  on  his 
shoulders  like  a  lion's  mane,  between  the 
laughing,  sparkling  eyes  of  the  young 
lady,  and  the  severe  eyebrows  and  the 
spectacles  of  the  sexagenarian  judge !  She 
seemed  placed  there  by  a  painter  for  the 
felicity  of  the  contrast,  as  they  always 
place  the  Virgin  Mary  near  the  old  Saint 
Joseph.  In  relation  to  this,  I  have  often 
heard  my  dear  country-women  (who  know 
well  the  effect  of  contrast)  take  pleasure 
ill  being  surrounded  by  a  sanhedrim  of 
aged  Simeons :  there  is  not  perhaps  a  finer 
contrast  ^han  a  Susanna  between  two 
Elders. 

One  of  the  prisoners  was  convicted  of 
horse-stealing,  a  crime  punished  with 
death  in  England,  on  account  of  the  faci- 
lity of  its  commission ;  the  farmers,  as  I  ob- 
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served  before,  turning  out  their  horses  to 
feed  in  the  open  fields,  without  any  keeper. 
The  judge  informed  him  that  the  punish- 
ment he  had  incurred  was  that  of  death, 
but  apprised  him  that  it  would  be  commuted 
to  transportation  for  life.  This  humane  ap- 
prisal  called  to  my  mind  the  cruel  cle- 
mency of  certain  rulers,  who  suflfer  the 
condemned  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the 
mitigation  of  their  punishment,  to  the  very 
moment  of  execution, — on  the  scaffold  it- 
self: the  greater  part  of  the  Austrian  sol- 
diers to  whom  their  pardon  is  communi- 
cated only  at  the  moment  when,  on  their 
knees,  and  blindfolded,  they  await  the  four 
balls  in  the  forehead, — remain  all  the  rest 
of  their  lives  feeble-minded,  or  absolute 
idiots. 

Another  of  the  prisoners,  blinking  to 
avoid  part  of  his  punishment  by  confessing 
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his  crime,  when  asked  if  he  wished  to  plead 
"  Guilty"  or  "  Not  Guilty•^•  replied  "  Guilty." 
The  judge  made  him  observe,  that  this 
would  not  do  him  the  least  service,  and 
that  it  was  still  time  to  retract  his  plea. 
Another  lesson  for  those  tribunals  on  the 
Continent,  where,  among  the  other  iniqui- 
ties committed  with  closed  doors,  it  is 
customary  to  tempt  the  accused  with 
insidious  snares  of  pretended  evidence, 
false  confessions,  accomplices,  &c. 

When  I  observed  the  frank  and  earnest 
manner  in  which  the  witnesses  deposed  to 
what  they  had  heard  and  seen, — when  I  saw 
gentlemen  and  gentlewomen  appear  in  the 
box  without  repugnance,  or  shame, — when 
I  read  in  the  public  journals  that  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  many  other  lords  were 
cited,  or  voluntarily  presented  themselves, 
to  give  evidence  in  favour  of  a  prisoner. 
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I  called  to  mind  a  passage  in  the  16th 
volume  of  Sismondi's  History  of  the  Italian 
Republics,  in  which,  as  a  proof  of  the 
effects  of  the  degraded,  mercenary,  and 
arbitrary  administration  of  the  laws  in 
some  of  the  Italian  governments  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  M,  Sismondi  adduces 
the  horror  the  very  name  of  a  tribunal 
carried  with  it,  the  inevitable  infamy  of 
whoever  was  merely  accused,  tiie  disgust 
which  the  lower  officers  of  justice  inspired, 
and  the  shame,  the  scruples,  and  the  terror 
experienced  by  every  one  at  appearing  to 
bear  witness  before  a  judge.  The  admi- 
rable observations  of  M.  Sismondi  are  still 
applicable  to  many  of  the  tribunals  in  the 
north  of  Italy. 

Here  I  only  speak  of  the  English  mode 
of  procedure,  because  it  is  known  to  all 
that  the  penal  laws  are  monstrously  dis- 

L  L 
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proportioned  to  the  heaviness  of  the  of- 
fences,* so  that  the  jury,  not  being  able 
to  acquit  the  prisoner  of  the  fact,  often, 
correct  the  excess  of  the  law,  by  classify  - 
ing  the  crime  a  degree  lower  in  the  scale. 
Of  this  I  was  myself  a  witness ;  a  pick- 
pocket would  have  been  sentenced  to  a 
very  severe  punishment  for  a  theft  he  had 
committed  of  a  handkerchief,  which  the 
owner  valued  at  five  shillings.  The  jury 
found  the  accused  guilty  of  the  theft,  and, 
being  obliged  to  declare  what  was  the 
value  of  the  stolen  property,  decided  that 
the  handkerchief  was  only  worth  one 
shilling.  The  pickpocket  conducted  his 
own  defence,  and  interrogated  the  prose- 


*  Nor  do  I  intend  to  speak  of  the  English  civil  laws,  which 
would  be  a  burden  for  a  hundred  camels,  nor  of  the  enormous 
expenses  of  legal  proceedings,  to  which  the  fable  of  the  Oyster 
is  so  closely  applicable. 
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cutor  with  the  ingenuity  and  dexterity 
his  trade  would  lead  one  to  look  for. 
The  delinquents  of  other  descriptions  are 
generally  not  so  artful  in  their  defence. 

Eloquence  is  almost  totally  excluded 
from  criminal  trials.  The  counsel  for  the 
prisoner  may  make  as  many  observations 
and  examine  as  many  yvitnesses  as  he 
chooses  ;  but  he  is  forbidden  to  excite 
the  passions,  or  to  address  the  jury  on  the 
fact.  In  cases,  however,  of  theft  and  ho- 
micide (I  do  not  know  why,  and  it  would 
be  diflScult  to  say),  the  prisoner's  counsel 
cannot  deliver  any  speech,  but  may  cross- 
examine  witnesses,  and  supply  his  client 
with  a  defence  in  writing.  The  prisoner 
may  speak  as  often  as  he  wishes,  and  may 
also  read  his  own  defence,  but  very  rarely 
avails  himself  of  his  right ;  in  fact,  what 
need  is  there  of  specious  eloquence,  when 
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the  procedure  itself,  carried  on  with  open 
doors,  in  presence  of  the  pubKc,  and  with 
the  most  delicate  precautions  in  favour  of 
the  criminals,  is  itself  a  defence  worthy  of 
Cicero?  Eloquence  has  a  fairer  field  in 
the  civil  causes.  It  was  in  one  of  these  I 
saw,  in  opposition,  at  York,  the  ttro  cde« 
brated  counsellors,  Brougham  and  Scar- 
lett. The  cause  was  of  a  rather  singular 
nature,  and  such  as  there  certainly  is  no 
example  of  in  the  annals  of  Athens  and 
Rome.  The  question  was,  who  were  the 
rightful  owners  of  a  whale,  which  was 
mortally  wounded  by  a  party  of  sailors, 
and  dragged  ashore  out  of  the  sea  by  some 
fishermen  r  the  subject  was  suflSciently 
heavy  to  employ  all  the  abilities  of  the  two 
gowned  rivals.  The  rhetorical  weapons, 
the  various  artifices,  the  different  motions 
and  looks  made  use  of  by  them  in  the 
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contest,  diverted  me  excessively.  Both 
are  members  of  Parliament,  but  Brougham 
is  far  superior  in  the  eloquence  of  the 
senate  tOi  his  opponent,  Scarlett,  a  more 
profound  and  expert  lawyer,  avenges  him- 
self in  the  court  of  this  superiority  of  the 
other,  although  Brougham  is  not  the  man 
to  yield  pre-eminence  to  any  man  on  earth. 
Scarlett,  grave,  confident  in  his  knowledge, 
with  swelling  breast,  seems  like  a  cuirassier 
well-steeled  against  assault,  and  wishing 
to  conquer  by  the  weight  of  his  arms  ; 
Brougham,  strong  in  his  quickness  of 
mind,  and  the  flexibility  of  his  wit,  re- 
sembles an  Arab  cavalier,  who,  flying  round 
and  round,  at  once  avoids  and  assails  an 
enemy.  Scarlett,  when  he  addressed  him- 
self to  the  jury,  while  he  maintained  the 
steady  dignity  of  an  experienced  juriscon- 
sult,  fixed  his  penetrating   eyes  on   the 

LL  3 
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faces  of  the  jurymen,  to  discover  the  ema- 
tions  of  their  minds,  and  turn  them  to 
profit.  Brougham,  on  the  other  hand, 
sought  to  distract  their  attention  from  the 
points  dangerous  to  his  client  by  subtleties, 
and  sallies  of  wit  and  sarcasm,  of  which 
his  store  is  inexhaustible.  Scarlett  is 
the  admiration  of  the  legal  profession-; 
Brougham  the  favourite  of  the  fair  sex, 
and  of  the  public,  for  his  witty  sallies. 

The  fatigue  which  the  counsellors  ge 
through  for  the  few  days  the  assizes  last 
is  incredible  :  but  they  are  amply  reeona^ 
pensed,  I  do  not  mean  merely  by  their 
ferge  fees,  but  by  the  admiration  and 
respect  of  the  people,  who  contemplate 
them,  when  they  are  on  their  feet  in  court 
delivering  their  speeches,  with  the  same 
avidity  that  we  gaze  on  the  Apollo  Belvi- 
dere.     He  who  has  felt  the  love  of  glory 


knows  that  one  hour  of  public  esteem  is 
worth  ten  years  of  a  soft  epicurean  life. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  trials  were 
dispatched  is  not  less  incredible.  In  ten 
or  twelve  days  every  year,  two  judges  get 
through  from  lOU  to  120  criminal,  and, 
perhaps,  as  many  civil  cases.  In  the  cri- 
minal causes  there  are  never  those  slteim 
of  interrogatories  which  I  once  saw,  in 
Italy,  mount  up,  in  a  ease  of  assassination, 
to  at  least  30  volumes  in  folio,  of  300  pages 
each.  The  English,  luckily  for  them,  have 
not  that  race  of  notaries,  whose  trade  con- 
sists in  exhausting  the  patience  and  the 
lungs  of  prisoners  and  witnesses,  and  driv- 
ing them  into  confusion  and  fainting-fits, 
with  interminable  costitiiti  and  redarguizioni 
(settled  points,  and  points  to  be  cleared  up). 
This  is  the  fruit  we  have  gathered  from 
the   immortal  works   of  Beccaria,  Filan- 
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gieri^  and  Marco  Pagano :  England,  on  the 
contrary,  ^vithout  having  had  the  glory  of 
producing    those  luminaries   of^  criminal 
science,*  discovered,  by  the  help  of  good 
sense  alone,  two  principles, — publicity,  and 
the  jury, — by  means  of  which  she  enjoys  a 
rapid,  liberal,  and  impartial  adtninistration 
of  justice.     When  the  trial  commences, 
tliere  is  no  document  but  a  piece  of  paper, 
— the  bill  of  indictment,  found  by  the  graixd 
jury,  whose  business  it  is  previously  to  de- 
cide, by  examining  into  the  broad  points 
of  the  affair,  on  the  admissibility  of  the 
accusation.     Directly  this  is  read,  the  in- 
terrogatories  commence.     In  the  mean- 
while, the  judge  notes  down  the  answers, 
and  draws  up  a  succinct  narrative  of  the 


♦  Blackstone,  although  a  great  writer,  is  only  the  commen- 
tator on  a  legislation  which  preceded  him. 
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case,  with  the  most  remarkable  circum- 
stances. When  the  questions  are  ended, 
— and  they  cannot  last  long  where  the  pre- 
sence of  an  auditory  impedes  the  insidious 
arts  of  malignity, — the  judge  reads  over  a 
recapitulation  of  the  case  to  the  jury,  who 
are  to  decide  whether  the  accused  is  guilty 
or  not  of  the  fact  laid  to  his  charge.  It  is 
impossible  that  there  should  be  the  slight- 
est alteration  in  this  narrative  ;  because 
the  public,  which  has  heard  all,  is,  so  to 
speak,  the  judge  of  the  judge.  Besides, 
the  jury,  who  have  also  heard  all,  can  rec- 
tify any  error  or  omission  he  may  fall  into. 
The  jury  take,  in  general,  two  or  three  mi- 
nutes to  ascertain  their  unanimity,  and 
declare  their  judgment.  If  the  accused  be 
found  guilty,  tlie  judge  has  only  to  appor- 
tion the  punishment  to  the  quality  of  the 
offence.    This  done,  the  tragedy  is  over ; 
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there  is  no  longer  room  for  appeals^  for 
"  cassations,"  or  for  open  processes,  as  if 
a. man  could  be  guilty  and  not  guilty  of  an 
act.  Where  did  we  go  to  find  the  laby- 
rinth of  our  criminal  procedure  ?  I  may 
be  deceived,  but  certainly  the  English  sys- 
tem has,  if  nothing  else,  the  advantage  of 
simplicity  and  celerity ;  and,  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  liberty  of  the  press,  true 
and  uninjured,  corrects  all  the  defects  of 
a  government,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
publicity  of  trials,  united  to  the  institution 
of  an  independent  jury,  obviates  all  tjbe 
inconveniences  that  a  metaphysical  legis- 
lator, with  his  laws  that  turn  molehills 
into  mountains,  would  discern  in  such  a 
kind  of  procedure. 

We  have  books,  and  the  English  have 
institutions.  Without  the  boast  of  having 
given  to  Europe  the  Filangieries,  the  Bee- 
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carias,  the  Matteis,  the  Servins,  the  Mon- 
tesquieus,  they  possess  an  excellent  pro- 
cedure. We  believe  that  the  profession  of 
a  judge  requires  the  most  profound  study, 
a  mind  the  most  acute,  incessant  labour, 
in  fine,  we  believe  it  a  profession  reserved 
for  a  few  privileged  beings.  On  the  con- 
trary, they,  by  applying  the  great  maxim 
of  the  division  of  labour,  have  rendered  the 
business  of  a  judge  most  easy,  at  least  a 
good  half  of  it.  Having  separated  the 
judges  of  the  fact  from  those  of  the  pun- 
ishment, they  have  by  this  means  eflfected 
this  great  end,  that  the  positive  knowledge 
of  the  laws  is  requisite  only  for  the  latter, 
while  for  the  others  rectitude  and  common 
sense  are  sufficient.  The  judges,  in  their 
ermined  scarlet  gowns,  and  large  wigs, 
with  the  title  of  "  My  Lord, "  are,  and 
ought  to  be,  real  adepts  in  the  law  ;   while 
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the  members  of  the  grand  jury  are  simply 
gentlemen  and  men  of  property,  ignorant 
of  every  kind  of  law;  and  those   of  the 
petty  jury  are  mere   shopkeepers,   shoe- 
makers, or  tailors,  provided  only  with  the 
great  science  of  common  sense.     The  in- 
stitution of  the  jury  is  so  public  an  exer- 
cise of  rights  and  equity,  that  it  cannot  but 
contribute  to  mend  the  morals,  and  in- 
fluence the  good  conduct,  of  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people.    It  causes  surprise 
and  pleasure  at  once,  to  find  in  the  midst 
of  cities  full  of  luxury  and  vice,  that  same 
integrity  and  sense  of  right  in  the  people, 
that  are  scarcely  to  be  found  even  among 
the  simple  and  unsophisticated  inhabitants 
of  the  mountains  of  Switzerland. 

I  resume  my  narration:  On  the  Sunday 
that  succeeded  two  sittings  of  the  assize, 
the  two  judges  went  with  the  juries  and 
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magistrates,  to  the  largest  church,  with 
solemnity.  It  is  a  custom  at  the  assize, 
for  a  sermon  to  be  preached  before  the 
constituent  members  of  the  court ;  the  ad- 
mirers of  Sterne  will  find  in  his  works  a 
most  excellent  one,  delivered  on  a  similar 
occasion.  This  solemn  alliance  of  religion 
with  justice,  communicates  to  the  latter  a 
sacredness  which  is  very  useful  to  society. 
Mr.  Bentham  has  observed,  that  all  the 
ceremonies,  and  certain  imposing  forma- 
lities, in  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice,  make  as  deep  an  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  people,  as  the  pains  and 
punishments  themselves.  A  criminal  trial 
is  a  real  tragedy  for  the  people.  The 
ancient  Gothic  architecture  of  the  church, 
the  psalms  sung  to  the  pealing  of  the  or- 
gan, the  sincere  contrition  of  all  present, 
affected  me  to  the  soul,   and  induced  rac 
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t;o  venerate  those  religious  rites  which  else 
might  have  moved  my  laughter.  Slavery 
produces  a  nausea  of  everything ;  and, 
when  we  know  no  longer  liow  sufficiently 
to  vent  our  anger  at  our  condition,  we  turn 
it  against  relig^on^  against  letters,  against 
operatic  spectacles,^— we  see  in  everything 
a  producer  of  our  slavery.    In  a  free  coun-  f 

try,  England  for  example,  the  mind  always 
satisfied  y  sweetened  by  liberty,  alive  to  the 
benefits — the  maternal  protection  of  the 
laws,  the  mind  is  in  peace  with  all,  loves 
every  institution,  every  custom,  because 
it  believes  them  the  authors  of  its  happi* 
ness,  and  endures  abuses  and  inconveni- 
ences with  untiring  patience. 

The  following  day  came  on  early  the 
trial  of  a  carpenter,  who  had,  through  jea^ 
lousy,  killed  his  wife  by  repeated  blows 
of  a  hammer.     The  court  was  crammed 
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full  of  people  :  if  I  must  speak  the  truth, 
it  displeased  me  to  see  a  great  number 
of  well-educated  young  ladies  among  the 
spectators, — I  should  have  liked,  at  least, 
to  whisper  in  their  ears,  that  they  should 
remember  never  more  to  blame  the  Span- 
ish girls  for  taking  pleasure  in  a  bull-fight. 
The  culprit  appeared  at  the  bar  with  a 
tranquil  mien.  Tliis  brutal  Othello  seemed 
determined  to  bear  his  sentence  of  death 
with  intrepidity.  All  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
him,  the  unfortunate  hero  of  the  day.  All 
are  anxious  in  such  moments  to  watch 
the  efforts  of  the  struggle,  that  a  single 
man  is  then  obliged  to  sustain  against  the 
whole  body  of  society,  which  armed  against 
him,  yet  leaves  him  to  the  privilege  of 
defending  himself.  None  of  the  spec- 
tators, however,  I  believe,  experienced 
emotion  greater  than  mine.  I  remembered 
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at  that  ipoment^  that^  some,  years  before^ 
I  vva,s  to  have  been  placed  in  a  similar 
conflict,  from  which  only  the  favour  of 
fortune  enabled  me  to  escape,  and  I  pic- 
tured to  myself  the  bar,  before  which, 
without  witnesses,  without  counsel,  with- 
out the  presence  of  the  public,  my  friends 
were  condemned  to  death :— 

"  And,  as  the  man  that  scapM  with  failing  breath 
From  forth  the  sea  upon  the  desert  shore* 
Turns  back  and  gazes  on  the  flood  of  death. 
So  too,  my  soul,  still  flying — " 

turned  back  at  that  moment  to  contem- 
plate the  iniquitous  sentence  which  then 
awaited  me ! — But  let  us  get  on. — 

When  the  judge  was  about  to  com- 
mence his  questions,  a  great  noise  was 
heard,  and  it  was  found  to  arise  from  the 
prisoner,  who,  abandoned  by  his  courage, 
fell  backwards  "  as  falls  a  lifeless  corse." 
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The  jailor,  6nd  two  siirgedns,  rto  to  his 
assistance ;  Wery  itieans '  was  tried  to  re- 
store him  to  sensation.  He,  ftieattwhile, 
seized  with  vii^leilt  convulsions,  contorted 
his  body  in  a  thousand  ways.  After  some 
time,  he  6ame  to  himself  ^gairi,  wiped  his 
face,  and  stoM  up  again  at  the  bar;  but, 
as  soon  as  the  judge,  in  a  benignant 
voice,  asked  him  if  he  was  in  a  condition 
to  take  his  trial,  the  prisoner  answered 
"  Yes,'*  and  swbohed  anew  in  the  very  act* 
I  was  all  pity  at  this,  when  one  of  the 
counsellors,  wha,  by  the  habit  of  their 
profession,  are  apt  to  become  too  sharj)- 
sighted  and  Insensible,  told  me  that  he 
did  ndt  deserve  our  compassion.  He  had 
noticed,  that,  in  swooning,  his  countenance 
hdd  not  kt  all  fehanged  colour,  and  thiit  the 
fire  of  his  elyes  was  not  at  iill  darkened^ 
far  from  being  entirely  extinguished,  a3  4s 
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usually  tioe  case  in  fiEuntiiigs<  ^^  Therefore^'* 
subjoined  he^  *^  this  is  all  art  and  hypo-' 
crisyinthe  prisoner^  to  soften  hicijudgies 
to  pity,  or  gidn  a  day  of  life/'    So  much 
trouble  and  dissimulation  to  gain  a  day  of 
life !  said  I  at  first  to  myself,  stdioally  ;  but 
I  afterwards  recollected  that  those  Ilo^ 
ndans  who  were  prodigal  of  their  lives^and 
died  like  heroes  for  their  country,  wheii^ 
they  presented  themselves  in  the  fiM'mn^ 
dishevelled  their  hair,  rent  their  garments^ 
rolled  themselves  in    the  dust,  and  left 
nothing  untried  to  move  the  pity  of  the 
judges  and  avert  the  scythe  of  death  from 
"  dear  life !"  Dear  indeed  it  is,  and  Homer 
had  good  reason  to  call  it  so  often  by  this 
epithet. 

The  judge  postponed  the  trial  to  the 
following  day,  and  announced  this  delay 
to  the  prisoner. 
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The  next  day  the  accused  re-appeared : 
— he  no  longer  lost  himself,  he  gave  an- 
swers, he  proposed  questions  ;— and,  at 
length,  after  a  five  hours  trial,  the  jury 
found  him  "  Guilty."  The  evidence  was 
so  clear  and  complete  that  the  jury  only 
deliberated  a  few  minutes  before  they 
became  unanimous.  The  judge  then  co- 
vered his  head  with  a  black  cap  of  most 
antique  cut,  and  pronounced  sentence  of 
Death,  which  was  received  by  the  cri- 
minal with  unassuming  firmness.  The 
sentence  included  the  formula  of  the  En- 
glish law,  that  his  body  should  be  given  to 
the  surgeons  for  dissection  :  hence  it  may 
be  said  that  the  surgeons  are  the  heirs 
of  the  hanged,— nor  is  the  inheritance 
to  be  despised; — bodies  for  dissection  are 
very  scarce  and  expensive  in  England,  so 
much  so,  that  the  surgeons  have  some- 
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tknes  had  grave  disputes  for  the  possession 
of  a  dead  body,  and  have  even  gone  to 
law  on  that  n^count. 

.  Two  days  aitter,  the  condemned  criniinai 
was  hanged,  a  barbarous  mode  of  putting 
a  man  to  death,  Whieh  the  English  palliate 
by  the  uise  of  a  constant  poetical  expriession, 
"  He  was  launched  into  eternity." 

The  prisoner,  an  hour  before  going  to 
the  gallows,  told  the  Mayor  that  he.  died 
happy  and  contented,  being  persuaded 
that  in  another  hour  he  should  be  in 
Paradise  :  and  he  was  in  fact  quite  re- 
signed. He  had  been  inspired  with  this 
hope  by  the  minister  of  the  Methodist 
sect,  to  which  he  belonged :  this  sect,  of 
which  I  shall  speak  elsewhere,  holds  the 
dangerous  doctrine  ^*  The  greater  the  sin- 
ner the  greater  th  e  saint,-  and  according 
to  a  Methodist,  faith  in  the  Lord's  grace 
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is  sufficient  ta  procure  his  pardon  for  all 
the  sins  he  ever  committed,  without  the 
necessity  of  repentance.  This  doctrine 
is  a-kin  to  that  which  Ariosto  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Ruggiero,  when,  in  the 
whale's  throat,  he  comforts  Adolpho,  who 
he  is  grieving  at  bis  heinous  and  infamous 
sins,  with  this  stanza : — 

"  Cosa  umana^  e  il  peccar  e  pur  si  legge,"  &c. 
"  To  all  men  sin  is  common^  and  we  read 

That  seven  full  times  a  day  the  just  man  falls ; 
Mercy  Divine  hath  ever,  too,  decreed 

To  pardon  him  who  on  that  mercy  calls ; 
Nay,  o'er  a  sinner  who  of  grace  hath  need. 

Who  strays,  and  then  returns,  when  conscience 
galls,— 
More  joys  there  are  o'er  him  in  realms  of  heaven. 
Than  ninety-nine  who  need  not  be  forgiven  !*' 

Thus  man,  in  all  ages,  and  all  times, 
goes  about  seeking  an  antidote  for  the  fear 
of  death.     The  Epicurean  admitted  no  re- 
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sponsibility  fox  actions  beyond  the  tomb ; 
the  Stoic  held  that  the  goal  of  life  is  death, 
and  that  we  live  but  to  learn  to  die ;  the 
Pythagorean  consoled  himself  with  the  idea 
of  transmigration ;  and  the  Methodists^  not 
content  with  the  philosophical  systems, 
have  found  out  a  still  more  eligible  way  of 
getting  into  Paradise. 


UNITARIANS. 


Unitarian  Worship— Toleration— Schools  supported  by 

Dissenters. 


"  Absurd  and  vain  attempt ! — to  bind 
With  iron  chains  the  free-born  mind ; 
To  force  conviction,  and  reclaim 
The  wandering  by  destructive  flame. 
Bold  arrogance !  to  snatch  from  Heaven 
Dominion  not  to  mortals  given : 
0*er  conscience  to  usurp  the  throne, 
Accountable  to  God  alone!" 

Sacred  Hymn.^ Scott . 


I  HAD  forgotten  that  a  greater  part  of  the 
primitive  Christians  were  Unitarians  :*  had 

*  The  Unitarians  assert,  that  for  a  good  century  after  Christ' 
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forgotten  all  I  had  read  in  Voltaire^  and 
more  than  all  in  Gibbon,  on  the  question 
of  the  Trinity,  agitated  through  three  centu- 
ries,— on  Arius,  on  Athanasius ;  that,  after 
twelve  centuries,  during  which  this  belief 
was  almost  extinct,  the  cavalier  Socino, 
or  Socinus,  of  Sienna,  and  his  nephew,  had 
revived  it,  with  variations,  and  diffused  it 
in  Poland ;  that  in  Poland  there  exist 
many  thousands  of  these  sectaries,  and  in 
Transylvania  a  good  fifty  thousand ;  that  to 
this  sect  belonged  Alcuin,  Ochino,  Milton, 
Locke,  Newton,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished men.  I  had  forgotten  all  this  (and 
many  others  will  have  forgotten  it  with 
me),  when  in  England  I  found  that  more 


the  geDerality  of  believers  were  Unitarians,  and  draw  the  evi- 
dence of  this  fact  from  the  accidental  observations  and  con- 
cessions of  the  orthodox  writers  themselves. 
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than  thirty  thousand  persons  profess  nearly 
the  same  doctrine,  and  openly  eall  them- 
selves Unitarians,  having  for  the  last  forty 
years  abandoned  their  ancient  denomi- 
nation of  "  Presbyterians."  The  lower 
classes  of  Italy  know  nothing  more  of 
Arians  thwi  the  name,  and,  when  they 
name  them,  they  seem  to  be  talking  of 
cannibals,  wild  beasts,  or  rattlesnakes. 
How  many  stories  have  we  not  been  told  at 
the  chimney-corner  in  winter  about  the 
Arians  1  I  wished,  therefore,  since  I  had 
the  opportunity,  to  know  what  the  Uni- 
tarians (who  differ  very  little  from  the 
Arians,  of  whom  there  is  also  a  sect  in 
England)  really  were,  and  accordingly 
went  one  day  to  their  chapel, — and  now 
listen  to  what  I  saw.  1  protest  that  I 
speak  as  a  traveller,  and  not  as  a  theolo- 
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gian^  for  I  neither  am  one,  nor  have  I  .any 
eall  tb  become  so. 

V  What  was  my  surprise  when^  on  enter- 
ing, 1  heard  tiie  whole  congregation  sing- 
ing, to  a  sweet  melody,  accompanied  by 
title  organ,  the  foUoiiring  verses  of  a  sacred 
hymn  by  Scott,  in  which  uiliversal  tolera- 
tion is  recommended,— 

*'  Who  among  men,  high  Lord  df  all. 
Thy  servant  to  his  bar  shall  call. 
For  modes  of  faith  judge  him  a  foe. 
And  doom  him  to  the  realms  of  woe  ? 
When  shall  our  happy  eyes  behold 
Thy  people  fashioned  in  thy  mould. 
And  Charity  our  lines^  prove 
Derived  from  Thee  the  God  of  Love  Y* 

The  chapel  had  neither  paintings,  nor 
gold  nor  silver,  nor  ornaments  of  any  kind : 
it  was  plain,  but  decent.  The  congrega- 
tion neatly  dressed,  were  collected,  and 
composed,  they  were  not  making  grimaces 
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or  ejaculations,  squeezing  their  hands,  or 
roUing  their  eyes,  but  appeared  attentive, 
and  penetrated  with  the  divine  service 
which  was  then  performing.  The  priest 
had  no  tonsure,  nor  any  other  distinctive 
mark  than  a  black  outer-vestment,  like  a 
gown.  He  was  a  young  man  of  thirty, 
genteelly  dressed  in  black,  with  a  shirt- 
collar  and  cravat  of  the  nicest  whiteness. 
With  simple  and  serious  gestures,  in  a  na- 
tural tone  of  voice,  he  delivered  a  dis- 
course, which  lasted  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  on  the  abolition  of  slavery,  a  subject 
which  often  comes  under  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  slavery  of  the 
negroes  in  the  English  West-India  Colo- 
nies not  being  yet  put  an  end  to.  He  laid 
polities  aside,  and  treated  his  subject  ex- 
clusively in  a  religious  point  of  view,  I 
could    not    help  approving  this    kind  of 
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preaching/ which,  in  place  of  affrighting 
the  mind^  or  irritating  the  passions,  accus-^ 
toms  the  mind  to  reason,  and  prepares  it 
for  receiving  new  impressions,  and  for  the 
progress  of  civilization .  Two  other  hymn  s 
were  sung,  the  minis|ker  read  some  verses 
of  the  Bible,  and  delivered  a  fervent  prayer 
in  English,  aiid  the  congregation,  after 
about  an  hour  and  a  half's  devotional  exer- 
cise, broke  up.  Are  these  then,  said  I  to 
myself,  those  Unitarians  who,  because 
they  do  not  believe  in  the  divine  nature  of 
Jesus,  although  they  believe  in  his  divine 
mission,  are  by  some  treated  as  atheists, 
by  others  considered  as  Mahometans  ?  So 
indeed  it  is  :  the  greater  part  of  the  Trini- 
tarians, of  whatever  sect,  regard  them  as 
creatures  to  be  avoided.  The  Evangelicals 
in  the  English  church  (as  amongst  us  the 
devotees),  who  put  on  dark  and   severe 
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looks  on  Sunday, — who  do  not  even  allow 
themselves  to  walk  out,  and  would  not 
laugh  on  that  day,  even  if  they  were  to  see 
themselves  in  a  looking-glass, — shun  them 
as  reprobated,  and  already  smelling  strong 
of  hell.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
in  a  paroxysm  of  tolerance,  actually  ad- 
mitted that  a  Unitarian  might  be  an 
honest  man!  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Unitarians,  tranquil,  unmoved,  well-edu- 
cated, and  tolerant  of  all  the  En- 
glish creeds, —  now  so  numerous  that 
they  are  not  to  be  counted, — profess  the 
opinion,  that  not  only  all  sects  will  be 
saved,  but  that,  after  a  certain  expiation, 
all  men,  without  any  exception  whatever, 
will  one  day  meet  in  the  regions  of  the 
blessed.  They  support  this  opinion  by  the 
very  words  of  Jesus.  This  belief  (even  if 
it  be  ill-founded),  so  suited  to  render  men 
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tolerant  and  sociable  towards  each  other^ 
serves  to  render  the  Unitarians  of  a  mild 
and  benevolent  disposition.^  I  said  one 
day,  very  catholically,  to  an  agreeable 
young  lady  of  this  sect, — "  How  sorry  I 
am  that  you  must  one  day  be  damned  for 
ever  and  ever ! "  *^  And  how  glad  I  am," 
replied  she,  "  that  we  shall  one  day  meet 
again  in  the  celestial  regions,  even  if  you 
were  a  judge  of  a  special  commission,  or 
one  of  the  Turks  who  burned  Ipsara  and 
Scio ! " 


*  They  do  not  believe,  either,  in  original  sin :  hence  they 
do  not  believe  Ihat  Jesus  Christ  died  for  the  salvation  of 
mankind,  but  only  for  the  good  of  mankindi  as  they  do  not 
admit  the  transmission  of  original  sin  to  the  descendants  of 
Adam  :  they  do  not  believe,  in  consequence,  that  Christ,  after 
his  death,  descended  into  hell, — they  understand  by  "hell," 
the  sepulchre  in  which  Jesus  was  placed,  that  is,  a  place  of 
darkness  underground.  They  also  expound  many  other  pas^ 
sages  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  a  typical  and  figura- 
tive sense. 
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The  disguat  of  the  Anghcan  church 
{which  is  the  dominant  church  in  Eng- 
land), and  even  of  many  other  sects  dis- 
senting from  that  church,  towards  the 
Unitarians,  is  uncharitable  and  unreason- 
able, but  it  is  natural.  It  is  true,  that 
the  Unitarians  never  attack  their  adver- 
saries, and  confine  themselves  to  self- 
defence  (the  moderation  and  still  oftener 
the  tactics  of  the  weak),  but,  in  their  as- 
serted demonstration,  that  Jesus,  although 
in  truth  the  agent  of  a  divine  mission,  was 
not  of  a  divine  nature,  is  implied  the  accu- 
sation of  idolatry  against  all  who  adore, 
one  who,  according  to  them,  is  not  the 
Deity.  Notwithstanding,  however,  this 
deduction  is  obvious,  they  always  abstain 
from  rebutting  the  imputation  of  atheism, 
so  often  thrown  out  against  them,  with 
the  counter  charge  of  idolatry.    The  Uni- 
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tarian  ministers  are,  therefore,  the  conti- 
nual target  of  the  rest  of  the  priests,  but 
they  are,  for  that  reason,  more  learned  (in 
proportion  to  numbers)  than  the  other 
clergymen,  because  they  are  obliged  to 
study,  and  provide  themselves  with  arms 
of  every  sort,  for  their  own  defence.  In 
their  seminary  at  York,  they  study,  in 
addition  to  Greek  and  Latin,  the  Hebrew, 
Chaldean,  and  Syriac  languages,  and  even 
the  German,  in  order  to  consult,  in  the 
original  words,  the  opinions  of  Luther,  and 
the  other  reformers  of  the  church.  It  is 
singular  that  the  Unitarians  should  still  be 
treated  as  anti-  Christians ;  they  who  have 
a  special  professorship  in  their  establish- 
ment "of  the  evidences  of  the  Christian 
religion;"  they  who,  among  other  illus- 
trious champions  of  that  religion,  boast  of 
producing  Dr.  Priestley,  who  has  written 
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the  most  esteemed  works  on  these  evi- 
dences ;  they,  in  fine,  who,  as  far  as  human 
frailty  will  allow,  endeavour  to  practise  the 
charity,  tolerance,  and  mildness,  recom- 
mended in  the  Gospel.  The  Unitarians 
fare  the  same  as  we  liberals,  whom  our 
adversaries  every  day  brand  as  anarchists 
and  regicides,  when  we  are,  in  fact,  the 
very  men  who  wish  that  kings  sliould  not 
only  be  inviolable  but  infallible,  and  in- 
fallible with  impunity,  a  constitutional  pri- 
vilege enjoyed  by  neither  Augustus,  nor 
Clovis,  nor  Pelagius,  nor  any  king  or  em- 
peror on  the  face  of  the  earth,  before  the 
invention  of  constitutions,  which  are  a 
kind  of  enchanted  armour,  to  keep  mon- 
archs  invulnerable.  I  am  no  adept  in 
theological  discussion,  but  I  know  that  the 
Unitarians  boast  of  having  in  their  rajiks 
the  two  strongest  reasoners  of  England, 
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Locke  and  Newton ;  and  although  Milton, 
in  his  immortal  poem,  availed  himself 
poetically  of  the  belief  of  the  Anglican 
church,  yet,  from  the  last  prose  work  of  his 
printed,  it  is  evident  he  was  an  Arian.  In 
the  ranks  of  living  authors,  too,  they 
count  among  their  sect,  with  a  just  com-! 
placency,  Mr.  Roscoe,  the  author  of  the 
lives  of  Lorenzo  di  Medici  and  Leo  X. 

While  I  am^on  these  theological  dis^ 
putes,  I  may  as  well  inform  those  who 
come  to  visit  this  island,  well-stored  and 
well-pleased  with  the  good  sayings  of  the 
Continent,  that  the  English  are  intolerant 
of  all  atheists,  all  deists,  and  all  infidels. 
Not  that  they  imprison  or  bum  them  (for 
they  would  not  bum  even  the  giants  who 
warred  against  Jove),  but  they  feel  a  hor^ 
ror,  or  at  least  affect  to  feel  it,  at  scepti- 
cism, which  they  call  by  a  term  we  apply 
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only  to  a  very  profaue  thing — infidelity, 
and  display  the  same  horror  at  the  slightest 
jest  on  religion.  That  which  might  pass 
for  a  joke  before  an  archbishop  in  Italy,  or 
a  father-inquisitor  in  Spain,  would  not  be 
tolerated  in  England,  even  after  the  empty- 
ing of  a  couple  of  bottles  of  Port.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  since  the  persecutions  of  1793, 
the  house  of  no  dissenter  has  been  burnt  or 
plundered  ;  opinions,  thanks  to  education, 
have  become  milder  and  less  acrimonious  ; 
but  such  is  the  bad  odour  in  which  the 
English  hold  an  unbeliever,  that  it  is 
almost  equivalent  to  the  Roman  punish- 
ment of  interdiction  from  fire  and  water, 
it  is  more  than  a  Papal  excommunication, 
because  public  opinion  supports  it;  the 
greater  part  of  the  English  fly  his  society. 
What  Burke  says  in  his  "  Observations  on 
the  French  Revolution,"  about  the  vene- 
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ration  the  English  nobility  always  profess 
for  religion,  is  quite  true.     From  Boling- 
broke  downwards,  it  was  perhaps  only  Lord . 
Byron  (among  the  nobles)  who  dared  to 
direct  sarcasms   against  religion,  and    he 
encountered  censure  on  every  side.     Ben- 
tham  and    Godwin,  both  of   them   com- 
moners, have  suflfered  it  to  transpire  in 
their  works  that  they  are  deists,  and  for 
that  reason  do .  not   enjoy   that   popular 
esteem  in  their  own  country  which  their 
works  deserve.    There  are  many  more  who 
think  like  Bentham,  but  they  are  as  cau- 
tious as  Cicero's  augurs  when  they  met  in 
,  the  streets  of  Rome ;  I  would  wager  that 
Voltaire  is  more  read  in  Spain  alone  than 
in  the  three  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain ; 
but  not  to  mention  Voltaire,  Diderot,  or 
Helvetius,  I  have  never  heard  even  D'Alem- 
bert  once  named,  or  any  other  of  the  phi- 
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losophical  deists  of  the  last   century,  not 
even  with  Rousseau. 

The  works  of  the  French  philosophers 
are  only  read,  or  at  any  rate  quoted,  by 
the  writers  in  the  literary  journals,  who, 
like  the  Egyptian  priests  of  old,  possess, 
exclusively,  the  secret  of  this  occult  phi- 
losophy, and  now  and  then  condescend  to 
quote  the  proscribed  authors,  only  by  way 
of  showing  that  they  can  masticate  the 
deadly  poison  without  danger,  as  empirics 
in  Asia  eat  serpents  without  injury.  In 
short,  this  aversion  is  so  strong  (and,  it 
may  be  said,  so  universally  sincere),  that 
in  spite  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  no  one 
thinks  of  printing  irreligious  publications, 
because  he  would  be  sure  to  find  few  or 
no  readers,  and  to  gain  nothing  but  eon- 
tempt.  If  there  were  readers  of  this  kind, 
speculators  on  the  taste  would  not  long 
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be  wanting.  Three  years  ago^  an  ordained 
priest  of  the  church  of  England^  Taylor 
by  name,  contrived  to  collect  together  in 
London  a  society  of  fifty  persons,  whose 
object  was  to  discuss  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  Revelation :  one  evening  the 
subject  for  discussion  was,  ^^  The  falsehood 
of  all  reli^ons^  except  that  of  his  majesty 
the  king  of  England."     But  schisms  soon 
arose,  and  disputes  were  decided  by  raps  on 
the  head  with  Bibles  or  benches,  and  the 
society  was  broken  up  by  the  magistrates. 
At  present  Mr.  Taylor  is  under  prosecution 
on  a  charge  of  blasphemy.     If  the  founder 
and  the  audience  had  been  more  respect- 
able, the  society  would  not  have  kept  to- 
gether for  the  two  years  it  did:  but  its 
own  absurdity  rendered  it  harmless. 

The  Unitarians  have  not  long  had  a 
legal  existence,  or  a  public  worship  under 
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that  title,  in  England.  In  tlie  time  of 
William  and  Mary,  Unitarianism  was  still 
more  abhorred  by  the  dominant  church 
than  now,  and  was  more  decidedly  held 
to  be  profanity  and  atheism  :  but  by  little 
and  little  this  hatred  has  grown  cool,  and 
Unitarianism,  after  the  occurrences  and 
the  last  burst  of  intolerance  in  1793,  be- 
came so  much  respected,  that  the  people 
are  continually  electing  professors  of  that 
creed  to  represent  them  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  instance,  Messrs.  Smith, 
Marshall,  Wood,  &c. 

The  sect  is  ancient,  and  traces  its  de- 
scent from  the  Puritans,  who  first  began  to 
make  a  noise  in  the  reign  of  Mary ;  but 
the  iirst  chapel  the  Unitarians  had  (under 
this  new  name,  which  of  itself  shows  the 
increase  of  courage  in  the  sect,  and  to- 
lerance  in   the  Government  and  people) 
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was  in  Essex-street,  London,  in  1766. 
What  principally  contributed  to  the  public 
establishnaent  of  their  worship,  was  the 
learning,  the  intrepidity,  the  fame  of  a 
man^  who  is  better  known  to  us  by  his  dis- 
coveries in  physics, — ^Dr.  Joseph  Priestley, 
of  whom  the  Unitarians  are  with  reason 
proud,  as  one  of  their  warmest  partisans. 

I  read,  with  much  pleasure,  the  memoirs 
of  this  dissenting  minister,  erudite  theolo- 
gian, celebrated  chemist,  and  ardent  friend  - 
of  liberty  and  Franklin,  written  by  himself, 
in  a  style  exceedingly  simple.      He  was 
born  in  1733,  at  Fieldhead,  six  miles  from 
Leeds,  in  the  county  of  York.    He  was 
one  of  the  warmest  champions  of  the  Uni- 
tarian sect  and  of  freedom ;  for  both  these 
reasons  he  suffered,  in  his  native  country, 
the  bitterest  persecution.     Many  writers 
attacked  him,  with  all  the  gall  that  is  ever 
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manifested  in  theological  discussions.  Al- 
though he  wrote  against  scepticisra,  al- 
though he  printed  works  on  the  evideneos 
of  the  Christian  religion,  he  was  abused 
and  maltreated  as  an  atheist.  While  some 
of  his  friends  were  celebrating  the  anni- 
versary of  the  French  Revolution,  at  Bir- 
mingham (the  I4th  of  July  1791),  a  hand- 
ful of  rabble,  incited  by  some  of  the  per- 
sons in  power,  burnt  the  Unitarian  chapel 
in  which  he  used  to  preach,  another  Unita- 
rian meeting  in  tlie  town,  and  his  house, 
together  with  his  library  and  chemical  ap- 
paratus. The  same  mob  destroyed  the 
houses  of  many  other  dissenters,  his 
friends.  To  moderate  the  joy  which  the 
father-inquisitors  might  feel  on  hearing 
the  narrative  of  these  conflagrations,  it  is 
necessary  to  add,  that  they  were  kindled 
more  by  the  political  fury  which  was  at 
oo  3 
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that  time  excited  by  the  Government,  than 
by  any  spirit  of  intolerance.    Priestley  was 
forced  to  take  refuge  in  London,  in  dis- 
guisc>  and  remained  for  some  time  con- 
cealed  in-  the  house  of  a  friend.     For  the 
same  reasons  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw 
from  the  Royal  Society    of  London,    of 
which  he  was  a  member,  to  avoid  an  ill 
reception  from  many  of  his   colleagues. 
Finally,  on  the  8th  of  April  1794,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-two,  in  order  to  escape,  once 
for  all,  from   persecution,   he  abandoned 
England,  and  went,  with  his  family,  to  set- 
tle in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  in 
the  United  States  of  America.    Foreigners, 
by  their  esteem  and  affection,  repaid  him 
for  the  injustice  of  his  countrymen :  the 
National  Assembly  of  France  constituted 
him  a  French  citizen  ;  and  several  depart- 
ments of  the  republic,  when  the  Conven- 
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tion  was  established,  invited  him  to  become 
their  representative.  The  Convention,  in 
the  sequel,  conferred  the  honour  of  citi- 
zenship on  his  son,  and  offered  him  the 
same  ;  but  it  was  declined  by  both.  Ar- 
rived in  America,  he  was  visited  and  ho- 
noured by  persons  of  high  distlnetionj  the 
professorship  of  chemistry  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  was  offered  him,  num- 
bers became  followers  of  his  religious  doc- 
trines,—and  he  could  freely,  openly,  and 
tranquilly  make  his  profession  of  Unitarian- 
ism.  This  sect  in  England  generously  as- 
sisted him  with  moneyin  all  his  vicissitudes. 
It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  while  She- 
ridan, many  years  afterwards  conspicuous 
for  political  eloquence  and  his  comic  ge- 
nius, was  abandoned,  by  his  friends  and  his 
party,  in  extreme  indigence  and  misery  two 
days  before  his  death,^  Priestley  was  always 
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affluent^  through  the  liberality  of  his  fellow* 
sectarians  ; — such  is  the  difference  between 
political  and  religious  fanaticism ! 

From  the  persecutions  endured  by  Dr. 
Priestley  (which  I  have  given  an  account 
of  for  that  purpose),  and  from  those  which 
the  Catholics  continually  suffer  in  Ireland 
from  the  Orangemen,  it  may  safely  be  in- 
ferred, that  in  England  religious  liberty  is 
not  so  solid  and  inviolable  as  in  Holland, 
or  the  United  States  of  America, 

Dr.  Priestley  held  the  doctrine  of  neces- 
sity; that  is,  that  everything  is  for  the 
best.  This  Panglossian  philosophy  kept 
him  firm,  ready,  and  intrepid,  through  all 
the  trials  of  life.  He  died  in  America,  in 
1S04,  at  the  age  of  72. 

The  sect  of  Unitarians  has  increased  of 
late  years,  and  can  only  increase  at  the 
same  pace  with  intelligence.     From  the 
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emigration  of  Dr.  Priestley  it  has  gone  on 
augmenting  in  numbers  to  such  a  degree, 
that  now,  whether  from  the  mildness  of 
the  times,  or  its  greater  importance,  it  is 
no  longer  persecuted,  except  from  the  pul- 
pit. It  numbers  between  thirty  and  forty 
thousand  followers.  Another  point  in 
which  this  sect  disagrees  with  the  English 
church,  and  on  which  also  reconciliation 
appears  impossible,  is  a  point  of  politics. 
The  church  of  England  is  an  ally  of  mon- 
archy, and  preaches,  from  time  to  time, 
the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  and 
divine  right  (which  the  King  of  England 
himself  does  not  pretend  to),  as  in  the 
reign  of  the  Stuarts,  its  adulation  towards 
the  King  and  the  Ministers  goes  some- 
times to  aa  extreme, — while  the  Unitarian 
ministers  are  in  favour  of  a  liberal  mixed 
government  of  King,   Lords,  and  Com- 
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mons^  and,  without  desiring  a  republic,  are 
for  the  maximum  of  liberty  compatible 
with  the  order  and  dignity  of  the  Govern- 
ment. All  the  Unitarian  Members  of  Par- 
liament speak  and  act  according  to  this 
way  of  thinking. 

This  sect  is  not  anxious  to  make  pro- 
selytes,— and  it  makes  few  among  the 
poor,  because  they  are  ignorant,  and  few 
among  the  rich,  because  they  are  in  gene- 
ral servile  to  the  powers  that  be,  or  negli- 
gent in  the  examination  of  the  doctrines 
they  profess.  From  the  simplicity  of  their 
worship  (all  the  mysteries  and  ceremonies 
of  the  church  being  excluded) ;  from  their 
universal  tolerance  (for  the  Unitarian  con- 
siders all  men  as  his  brethren)  ;  from  the 
opinion  they  hold  of  the  Divine  goodness 
(which  is  to  pardon  after  a  temporary 
chastisement) ;   from  the   final   universal 
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beatitude  tliey  look  for  (the  most  beautiful 
object  of  the  Divine  goodness  that  can  be 
imagined) ;  and,  lastly,  from  their  love  of 
liberty,  and  all  the  liberal  institutions  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  it  may  well  be  con- 
ceived that  there  is  little  difference  be- 
tween a  Unitarian  and  a  Christian  philo- 


Who  ordains  and  consecrates  the  Uni- 
tarian ministers  ?  Nobody !  They,  lilie 
the  rest  of  the  dissenters,  recognise  no 
visible  head  of  the  church,  nor  any  hie- 
rarchy among  themselves.  To  become  a 
piiest,  no  other  ceremony  is  required  than 
an  examination  as  to  capacity.  Their 
studies,  their  conduct,  are  their  titles  and 
their  patrons.  They  are  elected  and  dis- 
missed by  the  votes  of  the  various  congre- 
gations who  pay  them.  They  are  nothing 
more  than  men  of  integrity  and  worth. 
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who    explain   religious    morals    to    their 
brethren. 

The  chapels  of  the  Unitarians  are  gene- 
rally to  be  found  in  towns,  and  especially 
manufacturing  towns.  The  rural  popu- 
lation almost  entirely  follow  the  church  of 
England.  They  have  neither  the  time 
nor  opportunity  to  examine,  nor  the  reso- 
lution to  separate  from,  the  religion  of 
their  masters.  Freedom  of  thought  is 
cherished,  animated,  and  protected  in  the 
towns  :  they  swarm  with  dissenters  of 
every  creed,*  while  in  the  country  the 
tapering  spires  or  Gothic  towers  of  the 
churches  are  seen  rising  everywhere  with- 


*  In  the  town  of  Birmingham,  fourteen  thousand  boys  and 
girls  of  the  lowest  orders  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  in  gratuitous  schools  ;  2400  of  these  belong  to  the 
church  of  England,  and  the  remaining  11,600  to  various 
sects  of  dissenters. 
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out  a  rival,  in  the  commercial  towns  the 
dissenting  chapels  (which  cannot  have 
steeples)  are  met  at  every  step.  The 
English  towns  are  now  the  native  land 
of  every  species  of  liberty,  political,  reli- 
gious, or  commercial. 

"  See  what  revolutions  happen  in  opin- 
ions, as  well  as  empires !  The  sect  of 
Arius,  after  three  hundred  years  of  triumph, 
and  twelve  ages  of  oblivion,  rises  anew 
from  its  ashes :  but  its  re-appearance  is 
ill-chosen,  in  an  age  when  mankind  is 
glutted  with  divisions  and  disputes.  It  is 
still  too  small  to  obtain  the  liberty  of 
meeting  in  public,  but  it  will  obtain  it, 
no  doubt,  if  it  becomes  more  numerous, 
but  people  are  so  lukewam  now-a-days 
on  the  subject,  that  a  new  or  renewed 
religion  has  no  longer  a  chance  of  making 
its  fortune."    How  difficult  it  is  to  be  a 
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prophet ! — ^Even  Voltaire  was  deceived  in 
his  vaticinations. 

From  what  I  have  ab'eady  said^  it  may 
be  gathered  that  there  are  about  eighty 
Unitarian  chapels  in  England  and  Wales : 
let  it  be  added^  that  in  the  United  States 
of  America  they  are  still  more  numerous, 
and  that  they  begin  even  to  scatter  them- 
selves over  the  East  Indies,  where  one  of 
the  rich  Brahmins  (Rammohun  Roy),  by 
the  mere  perusal  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,    having,    by    himself  alon^, 
become  converted  to  the  Unitarian  faith, 
is  now,  by  his  writings  and  his  influence, 
making  proselytes    in    Calcutta,    among 
the  idolators :    to  which  end  he  still  pre- 
serves the  title  and  habit  of  a  Brahmin. 
— As  to  the  opinion  of  Voltaire,  that  our 
times  are  no   longer  favourable  to   new 
religions,— of    the    twenty    other    sects 
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which  have  arisen  since  Voltaire  wrote 
his  Treatise  on  Socinus,  I  will  here  only 
make  mention  of  the  Methodists^  who 
now  amount^  in  England^  to  more  than 
a  million^  and  are  still  more  numerous  in 
America. 
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The  Arithmetic  of  Sects — "  Lore-feasts " — A  Visit  to  the 

Anabaptists. 

When  Voltaire  hazarded  that  opinion  of 
his,*  he  had  not  reflected  that  the  free  in- 


*  Since  Voltaire  wrote  his  essay  on  Sects,  the  following 
have  been  founded  in  England  :-^the  Methodists,  the  New 
Methodists,  the  Jumpers,  the  Philadelphians,  the  Sabbatists, 
the  Moravians,  the  Sandemanians,  the  Hutchinsonians,  the 
Swedenborgians,  the  Johnsonians,  the  Haldanites,  the  Chris- 
tian Freethinkers,  and  some  others ;  so  that  at  present,  they 
reckon  about  forty-seven  different  sects.    Whoever  wishes  to 
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quiry  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  will  be  a  perennial  fountain 
>of  new  opinions,  to  which  piety  and  ambi- 
tion will  give  chiefs  and  followers.    Man 
is  an  ape;  when  he  is  a  slave,  he  does 
nothmg  but  imitate ;  but  when  his  mind 
is  free,  it  is  not  content  with  copying,  but 
goes  in  search  of  variety,  of  novelty,  nay, 
even  of  extravagance  ;  and  delights  in  ar- 
riving at.  the  same  end,  by  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent ways.     In  polities,  how  many  kinds 
of    government    have    nations    invented 
when  they  were  masters  of  the  selection ! 
How  many  different  republics  were  there 
in  Magna  Grecia,  and  in  Greece,  before 
the  time  of  Aristotle  \    How  many  differ- 


become  acquainted  with  all  these  gradations  of  faith,  may  read 
the  short  and  well-written  book  of  Dr.  Evans,  a  "  Sketch  of 
all  the  Denominations  of  the  Christian  WorW^ 
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ent  forms  still  were  there  in  Italy,  in  the 
middle  ages  1  How  many  different  consti- 
tutions are  there  everyday  in  Switzerland  ! 
All  had  liberty  for  their  aim,  but  each 
chose  a  different  way  of  obtaining  it. 
Thus,  in  literature,  the  aim  is  the  beautiful 
and  the  pleasing,  but  by  how  many  differ- 
ent paths  does  it  arrive  at  them  !  Uni- 
formity, unanimity,  is,  in  general,  only  the 
effect  of  oppression  and  despotism,  which 
draws  up,  modifies,  and  arranges,  all  brains 
into  one  mould,  in  the  same  manner  as 
bricks  and  tiles. 

To  make  oneself  the  founder  of  a  sect, 
is  not  an  enterprise  so  very  arduous.  Three 
or  four  students  unite  together  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  to  read  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  methodically:  they  draw  from 
them  some  mterprctations  likely  to  ciilti- 
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vate  the  tnlnd  of  the  rude  multitude^  such 
as  "itiiBtailtaneous  conversion,"  "  sudden 
reconciliation  of  the  sinner  with  God,"-— a 
sonorous  voice,  a  little  eloquence,  insinuat- 
ing manners,  some  charity,  some  virtues, 
and  in  the  beginning,  some  exaggeration 
and  some  quackery,  to  catch  the  weak- 
minded,-— these  are  the  means  of  very  soon 
drawing  together  a  crowd  of  proselytes. 
The  new  principles  are  first  broached  in 
the  churches, — if  they  encounter  some  op- 
position there,  the  preachers  go  out  into 
the  fields,  in  the  open  air,  and  expound 
with  all  their  might  and  main.   The  rudest 
and  most  uncultivated  parts  of  the  popula- 
tion are  selected,  such  as  the  coal,  tin,  and 
iron  miners,  &c.    This  is  an  abridgment 
of  the  history  of  Whitfield  and  the  two 
brothers  Wesley,  founders  of  the  sect  now 
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called  Methodists,  from  the  strict  method 
they  pursued  in  their  studies  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  about  the  year  1740.* 

■Scarcely,  however,  was  the  new  sect  of 
Methodists  founded,  before  it  divided  into 
several  sects,  into  New  Methodists,  Rant- 
ers, and  Jumpers.  The  arithmecic  of 
sects,  says  an  English  theologian,  proceeds 
from  multiplication  to  division.  The  Me- 
thodists, properly  so  called,  and  the  New 
Methodists,  who  compose  the  greater  part 
of  these  sectarians,  differ  little,  or  not  at 
all,  in  their  cardinal  maxims,  from  the 
church  of  England.  The  Ranters  and 
Jumpers  are,  however,  to  say  the  truth,  a 
little  extravagant  in  their  ceremonies.     I 


•  See  the  Life  of  Wesley,  written  by  Mr.  Soulhey,  Poet- 
Laureat  to  the  King,  an  historian  and  poet  of  some  reputation 
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wished  to  see  the  Jumpers ;  they  are  ac* 
customed  to  jump^  at  the  same  time  sing- 
ing, "  Glory,  Glory,"  until  their  strength 
failing,  they  fall  on  the  ground.  The  most 
robust  are  the  most  meritorious.      This 
new  kind  of  pantomiriiists  I  should  hare 
liked  to  see, — but  their  congregations  are 
in  Wales,  which  I  have  not  yet  visited*     I 
was  therefore  obliged  to  content  myself 
with  the  sight  of  a  religious  festival  of  an-^ 
other  branch  of  the  extravagiant  Meth6dists 
called  Ranters.     It  was  the  month  of  May, 
the  love-feast  was  celebrating,  that  is,  the 
communion  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  the 
corresponding   communion    of  the    sect. 
The  Ranters  have  no  priests,  those  among 
them  who  are  the  least  clownish,  and  the 
boldest  in  public  speaking,  take  the  part 
of  ministers.    The  form  of  the  communion 
consists  in  the  handing  of  pieces  of  bun  to 
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every  one,  by  a  servant  of  the  chapel.  On 
this  day  the  Ranters  relate  in  a  loud  voice 
the  method  of  their  conversion,  which  they 
call  "new  birth:"  one  after  another  they  get 
up  as  if  influenced  by  the  Spirit,  or  by  spi- 
rits, to  tell  the  day,  the  month,  the  year, 
the  hour  in  which  their  conversion  was 
effected.  They  begin  softly,  and  in  their 
natural  voice,  then,  as  if  some  unseen  spirit 
had  entered  into  them,  go  on  rolling  their 
eyes  and  elevating  their  voice  in  such  a 
cresce?ido, that  it  rather  affrights  than  edifies. 
If  the  reign  of  the  devil  in  propria  personee 
were  not  at  an  end,  I  should  have  thought 
them  possessed.  I  had  one  near  me  with 
a  voice  like  a  cathedral  bell,  and  who 
moved  his  arms  about  as  much  as  a  wind- 
mill. Even  the  ladies  displayed  their 
eloquence,  and  their  inspiration :  this 
cackling  and  howling  continued  for  two 
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hours*  I  went  out  confounded,  but  thought 
nevertheless  that  all  this  bellowing  might 
be  sincere,  because^  their  imaginations 
being  predisposed,  the  example  of  the 
others,  and  the  presence  of  the  public, 
may  operate  to  inflame  their  enthusiasm 
to  this  pitch.  The  following  day  the 
congregation  went,  singing  hymns  by  the 
way,  to  an  open  field, — and  here  the 
orators  had  an  opportunity  of  satiating 
their  mania  for  eloquence.  One  of  them 
preached  on  his  return  in  Nottingham 
market-place  for  three  hours,  surrounded 
by  an  immense  multitude:  the  others 
meanwhile  did  what  they  wanted,  as  if  he 
were  preaching  in  the  desert.  By  good 
luck  this  love-feast  recurs  only  once  a 
year. 

But  is  not  all  this  miscellany  of  religious 
creeds  an  evil,  a  scandal,  at  least  a  dis- 
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order?  "No,"  one  day  said  to  me  a  po- 
lished and  tiandsome  lady,  who  was  devout 
throusih  conviction.  "  I  believe  that  this 
diversity  of  ophiions  is  not  an  evil ;  that 
it  stimulates  emulation,  and  keeps  up  the 
flame  of  love  for  religion,  and  that  without 
it  we  should  probably  relapse  into  indiffer- 
ence. It  is  evident,  that  even  in  this  the 
liberty  of  thinking  is  conformable  to  the 
ends  of  Providence."  "  I  concede  it,  but 
does  it  not  produce  theological  disputes 
and  wars  ?"  "  Discussions  it  does,"  rejoined 
she,  "but  not  wars.  And  discussions, 
when  they  are  learnedly  and  liberally 
sustained,  on  both  sides,  keep  minds  in 
activity,  and  promote  the  spirit  of  search 
and  analysis."  "  I  concede  even  this,  but 
at  least  you  will  agree,  madam,  that  this 
variety  of  sects  tends  to  render  them  divi- 
ded, and  odious  to  each  other."   "  I  cannot 
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entirely  deny  what  you  advance^  but  ifi  in 
one  point  of  view^  it  promotes  division,  ^  ki 
the  other  it  makes  each  of  them  more  cir-* 
cumspei:st  in  conduct^  and  induces  those 
of  the  same  sect  to  assist  one  anotlier  with 
greater  warmth^  and  to  keep  up  a  rivalry 
in  well-informed  ministers^  and,  above  all, 
in  gratuitous  schools  for  poor  children^  and 
colleges  for  the  youth  of  the  i*espeotable 
classes.  For  example,  wh^i  the  Quaker 
Lancaster  had  discovered  and  diffused  his 
method  of  mutual  instruction,  the  church 
of  England  was  constrained  to  invent  and 
adopt  a  system  almost  similar  to  that  of 
Bell,  and  vice  versa^  the  Sunday-schools  for 
poor  children  being  first  established  in  the 
church,*  the  dissenters,  not  to  be  behind- 


*  Mr.  Raikes  was  the  first  to  inlroduce  them  about  twenty 
years  ago. 
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hand  in  the  work  of  charitable  instruction, 
eagerly  set  up  Sunday-schools  for  the  chil- 
dren of  their  own  persuasion.  Tlxus  you 
see,  the  good  effects  of  this  rivalry  are 
much  greater  than  the  bad."  "  It  appears 
to  me,  madam,  that  you  are  very  well 
prepared  for  these  discussions ;  but  pray 
does  not  Government  lose  some  of  its 
power  by  this  multiplicity  of  discordant 
opinions  ?"  Here  the  lady  cast  do%vn  her 
eyes,  and  went  on  with  the  landscape  she 
was  drawing  as  a  keepsake  for  a  female 
friend,  suspending  the  argument  on  her 
side,  because  the  English  ladies  never  en- 
ter into  political  disputes.  In  her  place, 
a  gentleman,  who,  while  reading  the  news- 
paper, bad  heard  our  conversation,  took 
up  the  conversation  by  observing,  "  If 
the  hand  of  Government  is  not  so  strong, 
the  danger  of  its  despotism  is  the  less  ; 
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you  must  be  aware  that  the  dissenters 
were  the  champions  of  the  revolution  un- 
der Charles  the  First.  But  we  will  leave 
those,  strong  times  to.  themselves^  and 
speak  of  other  advantages  procured  by 
them^  without  fanaticism  and  without 
bloodshed.  To  the  multiplication  of  seats 
we  are  indebted  for  many  changes  favour- 
able to  liberty^  both  religious  and  political. 
It  is.  to  their  perseverance  and  the  increase 
of  their  number,  that  we  owe  the  almost 
total  destruction  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings  and  bishops,  which, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  under 
Charles  the  Second  and  James  the  Se- 
cond, was  stoutly  maintained  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  members  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  also  a  consequence  of  the  sects 
having  become  powerful,  in  numbers,  in 
learned  men,  in  wealth,  and  in  illustrious 
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examples,  that  the  lower  orders  of  the  peo- 
ple are  no  longer  the  close  allies  nf  the 
church  they  were  in  the  reigns  of  the  two 
first  Georges,  when  they  were  always 
ready,  at  the  slightest  signal  from  the 
clergy  and  the  country  justices,  to  throw 
themselves  on  the  Nonconformists,  and 
level  their  conventicles  with  the  ground. 
The  people  is  no  longer  the  leviathan,  the 
ferocious  beast  in  whose  form  Hobbes 
personified  it,  ready  for  violence,  and  fu- 
rious when  its  master  gave  the  signal. 
Now  the  lower  classes  ask  for  reasons 
before  they  act.  Many  ecclesiastical 
abuses  have  been  exposed  to  their  view, 
and  many  religious  errors  of  the  cliureh 
triumphantly  confuted,  and  now  they  are 
ashamed  of  being,  as  they  once  were,  held 
in  vassalage  by  the  church,  and  obliged  to 
QQ  3 
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take  the  field  at  the  cry  '  The  church  is  in 
danger! '  This  is  the  point  of  view  in  which 
the  sects  ought  to  be  regarded,  and  not  in 
that  of  the  theological  disputations   be- 
tween them  and  the  church,  or  the  cere- 
monies and  ridiculous  rites  of  some    of 
them/'      Here  the  lady,  leaving  oflF  her 
sketching,  and  holding  the  pencil  with  in- 
finite grace  between  her  fingers,  asked  me 
.  if  I  had  never  seen  the  baptismal  ceremony 
of  the  sect  called   "  Baptists."    I  told  her, 
no  ;  and  she  then  added,  "  If  you  go  to- 
morrow at  eleven  o'clock  to  the  Baptist 
meeting-house,  you  will  see  the  baptism  of 
several  young  persons,  which  is  then  to  be 
celebrated;  go,  but  be  serious."     The  next 
morning  I  failed  not  to  follow  the  advice 
of  my  lovely  devotee,  and,  exactly  at  ele- 
ven o'clock,  entered  a  little,  neat,  and  com- 
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modious  chapel,  holding  not  more  than 
four  or  five  hundred  persons,  which  was 
that  belonging  to  the  Baptists,  who  do  not 
like  to  be  called  Anabaptists. 


ANABAPTISTS, 


CALLED    BY    THBMSEI«VES     BAPTISTS. 


Doctrine  of  Baptism — Immersion — Hudibras — River 

Baptism. 


"  To  dive  like  wild-fowl  for  salvation, 
And  fish  to  catch  regeneration." 

Butler. 


The  service  commenced  with  the  singing 
of  some  hymns,  appropriate  to  the  cere- 
mony :  then  the  minister  made,  or,  at  any 
rate,  recited  impromptu  a  comment  (which 
he  had,  perhaps,  got  ready  beforehand)  on 
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the  passage  of  the  New  Testament  relating 
to  the  baptism  of  Christ  in  the  river  Jor- 
dan.   This  good  man,  who  was  to  take  the 
place  of  St.  John,  insisted  principally  on 
the  point,  that  the  words  of  Jesus,  and  the 
example  set  by  him,  and  followed  by  others 
in  the  Gospel,  were  much  to  be  preferred 
to  human  inventions  (by  which  he  meant 
the  common  form  of  baptism).    If  the  pre- 
mises were  admitted,  the  inference  would 
be  just.     So  convincing  did  the  reasons  he 
gave  appear  to  the  preacher,  that  he  could 
not  help  advancing  and  pressing  on  in  his 
discourse,  as  a  general  vigorously  presses 
on  the  rear  of  a  flying  enemy.     I  was  not 
so  much  astonished  at  his  persuasion  that 
he  had  decided,  without  appeal,  the  ques- 
tion, whether  a  man  ought  to  have  his 
head  only  immersed  in  the  water,  or  enter 
altogether  into  it,— as  in  some  degree  mor- 
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tified,  at  heariog  myself  told,  by  implica- 
tion, that  I  was  "  ill  baptized"  No  matter 
— I  remembered  I  was  in  a  land  of  tole- 
ration, and  mtbin  myself  forgave  the 
preacher  the  involuntary  affront.  After 
the  sermon,  and  after  some  more  hymns 
had  been  sung,  the  proselytes  who  were  to 
receive  the  ordinance,  filed  off  into  the  ad- 
joining rooms  to  strip.  It  is,  of  course, 
necessary  that  the  Baptist  chapels  should 
be  built  like  bathing- houses.  In  fact,  there 
was  an  ample  cistern  of  water  in  front  of 
the  pulpit,  about  four  feet  deep,  ^vith  steps 
to  ascend  and  descend.  Adjoining  the 
chapel,  behind  the  pulpit,  are  two  rooms 
for  dressing  and  undressing,  one  for  the 
women,  and  one  for  the  men.  There  were 
five  young  women  to  be  baptized,  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty.  They 
came  out  dressed  in  a  white  habit,  tied 
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round  the  neck,  with  a  large  white  coif  o^ 
their  heads.     These  descended    the    steps 
one  at  a  time,  and  placed  themselves  be- 
fore the  priest,   who  stood  immersed  to 
above  the  knee  in  the  water,  in  this  repre- 
sentative of  the  Jordan,  enveloped  in  a  large 
black  gown.     The  minister  pronounced  in 
English,  before  the   young  woman,   also 
immersed  in  the  water,  the  words,  ^^  I  bap- 
tize thee  in  the  name,'*  &c.  &c. ;  and,  as 
soon    as    he    had    uttered    these  words, 
plunged  the  poor  young  woman   entirely 
into  the  water.     After  some  splashing,  she 
was   quickly  lifted   up  again,  and  imme- 
diately taken  away  to  be  dried  and  dressed. 
Some  of  them,  choked  by  the  water,  set 
up  a  shriek  in  the  very  act  of  being  ducked 
by  this  Vice  St.  John.     Not  so  a  young 
man,  who  was  baptized  in  the  same  style  ; 
of  the  age,  perhaps,  of  about  twenty-five. 
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black-bearded,  with  none  of  his  clothes  oft' 
but  his  coat,  trowsers,  waistcoat,  and 
shoes,  he  entered  as  he  was  into  the  cis- 
tern ;  and,  as  one  accustomed  to  swim 
across  a  river,  underwent  the  ceremony  as 
if  it  were  a  mere  wash.  The  witty  Butler, 
in  his  burlesque  poem  of  "  Hudibras,"  in 
which  he  banters  all  the  sects,  says,  to 
raise  a  laugh  at  the  Baptists,  that  their 
creed  is — 


■'  An  ignis-fatuus  that  bewitches 
And  leads  men  into  pools  and  ditches. 
To  make  them  dip  themselves,  and  sound 
For  Chriatendom  in  dirty  pound, 
To  dive  like  wild-fnwl  for  salvation. 
And  fish  to  catch  regeneration." 


For  myself,  I  can  only  say  that  it  was 
terribly  hot  in  this  crowded  little  chapel, 
being  the  first  of  June  ;  and  that  the  heat, 
more  than  anything  else,   convinced  me 
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that  the  Baptists  have  special  good  reason 
on  their  side  in  the  summer.     I  was  told^ 
however,  that  many  members  of  the  sect, 
not  liking  the  ceremony  either  in  summer 
or  winter,  neglect  receiving  baptism  alto> 
gether ;  which,  ^vith  these  sectaries,  is  not 
a  sacrament,  or  an   essential  right,    but 
merely  an  explicit  declaration  (made  at  the 
age  when  a  man  knows  what  he  is  doing) 
that   he  enters   into   the  communion  of 
Christians.     From  the  book  of  Dr.  Evans 
it  appears  that  some  of  the  Baptists,  in 
order  to  be  more  consistent,  and  to  follow 
the  Gospel  with  the  utmost  possible  exact- 
ness, instead  of  celebrating  baptism  in  the 
artificial  Jordan,    go  to   the  banks    of  a 
real  and  actual  river,  and  there  dip  them- 
selves with  all  the  precision  imaginable. 


QUAKERS. 


Mr.  Fry — Fowell  Buxton — Quaker  Ladies — Dinner-table — 
Indian  "Kings" — ^Mrs.  Fry — Discourtesy  of  George  IV. — 
Parliamentajy  Justice — Domestic  Habits  of  Quakers — 
Prison  Preaching— Female  Convicts— Benevolence. 

The  banker,  Fry,  a  rich  Quaker  of  London, 
and  a  man  extremely  courteous  to  all  the 
foreigners  who  have  recommendations  to 
him,  the  first  day  I  made  his  acquaintance, 
invited  me  to  dine  with  him  at  his  bro- 
ther-in-law's,  Mr.  Buxton,  the  member  of 
Parliament,  and  told  me  to  ask  for  him, 
in  order  that  he  might  present  me  to  our 
host.    At  six  o'clock  precisely,  I  give  a 
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sonorous  knock  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Bux- 
ton's house ;  the  servant,  thinking  me  one 
of  the  guests,  opens  the  door,  and  shows 
me  the  way  to  the  dining-room,  and  I,  be- 
lieving it  so  arranged  by  Mr.  Fry,  enter 
with  all  confidence  and  intrepidity ;  when, 
behold !  I  find  myself  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  number  of  guests  at  table,  with  no 
Mr.  Fry  to  be  seen.  Such  o,  mishap  might 
disconcert  anybody,  and  especially  one  who 
spoke  English  rather  ill,  and  yet  ought 
by  rights  to  justify,  by  the  finest  phrases 
of  the  GalateOy  his  extemporaneous  appear- 
ance among  unknown  and  astonished  in- 
dividuals. But  what  would  not  his  sur- 
prise have  been  at  finding  himself,  as  I 
did,  in  the  midst  of  the  smoke  of  the 
viands,  and  several  blazing  candles,  in 
the  presence  of  a  number  of  ladies,  uni- 
formly dressed,  after  the  fashion  of  nuns^ 
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with  handkerchiefs  like  the  tuckers  they 
wear,  with  countenances  smootli  as  mir- 
rors, untouched  by  the  passions,  and  of 
four  men,  with  their  faces  covered  witli 
paint,  great  rings  dangling  from  their  ears, 
others  still  larger  from  their  noses,  and  a 
dress  of  many  colours,  covered  all  over 
with  chains  and  Spanish  dollars  ?  But  there 
was  no  time  to  turn  an  absolute  statue  for 
astonishment, — for  these  gentle  ladies, 
mth  a  smile  still  more  sweet  than  that 
which  is  usually  seen  on  the  countenances 
of  Englishwomen,  and  manner  still  more 
familiar,  invited  me,  each  more  presslngly 
than  another,  to  seat  myself  at  table. 
Had  1  been  in  Italy,  1  should  have  be- 
lieved the  party  some  pleasant  masque- 
rade ;  but  in  England,  truly  I  could  not 
guess  what  it  could  possibly  be.  While 
1  was  guessing  where  I  could  liave  got  to, 
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acknowledging  the  many  kind  offers   of 
the  ladies,  and  eyeing  those  four  king-s-of- 
cards  sort  of  faces,  Mr.  Fry  arrived  and 
explained  the  mistake  which  the   guests 
might  believe  I  had  committed  :  and  it  is 
now  my  turn  to  explain   the  enigma  of 
those  four  extraordinary  table  companions. 
The  gentlemen  who  had  so  many  things 
dangling  from  their  ears  and  noses,  were 
four  chiefs  of  Indian  tribes  in  Canada,  as- 
suming to  themselves  the  title  of  kings, 
who  had  arrived  a    short  time  before  in 
London,  to  complain  before  their  brother 
the  King  of  England,  of  some  unjust  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Governor  of  Canada ; — the 
ladies  were  Quakeresses,  and  among  them 
was   the  celebrated    Mrs.    Fry,    who^  'to 
benevolence   and    information,    unites   a 
solemn,    peaceful,    and    majestic  aspect. 
This  is  the  somewhat  singular  manner  in 
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which  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  this 
lady-friend,*  who,  as  is  well  known,  has, 
by  her  example,  established  a  society  of 
missionaries,  who  preach  in  the  prisons  of 
the  women  in  confinement. 

Every  mystery  cleared  up,  and  legally 
installed  at  the  table,  I  took  part,  without 
reserve,  in  the  general  good-humour,  and, 
having  discovered  that  the  four  kings 
talked  French  well  enough,  having  been 
educated  by  the  French  Jesuits,  of  whom 
they  spoke  with  little  of  either  respect  or 
gratitude,  I  disserted  myself  exceedingly 
by  asking  them  no  fewer  questions  on  their 
country  than  the  syndic  of  the  city  did 
Voltaire's  Huron.  When  dinner  was  ended, 


"  The  Quakers  call  their  sect  'The  Society  of  Friends.'  I 
aliould  not  have  made  use  of  the  name  Quaker,  which  in 
Ergliah  19  a  term  of  little  respect,  were  il  not  the  name  by 
whicli  these  sectaries  are  known  in  Italy. 
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when  the  procession  of  bottles  round  the 
tables  commences^  each  with  his  baptis- 
mal name  in  silver  round  his  neck^  the 
master  of  the  house  requested  one  of  their 
painted  majesties  to  explain  in  their  own 
language  (the  better  to  divert  us)  the  com- 
plaints they  were  to  carry  before  the  En- 
glish Government.  The  most  advanced  in 
age  rose  up  with  much  complaisance,  and 
delivered  a  discourse,  which  an  interpreter, 
who  travelled  along  with  them,  afterwards 
translated  for  us.  The  most  remarkable 
thing  in  this  savage  harangue  was,  that 
they  were  very  much  surprised  that,  al- 
though they  had  been  a  month  in  London, 
their  brother,  the  King  of  England,  had  not 
yet  given  them  audience.  Mr.  Buxton 
then  took  up  the  discourse  in  English 
(that  they  in  their  turn  might  not  under- 

■ 

stand  a  word),  and  vindicated  the  honour 
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of  his  Government  by  saying,  that  perhaps 
the  multiplicity  of  affairs  had  till  now  hin- 
dered it  from  hearing  their  complaints, 
but  that  it  would  not  delay  doing  them 
justice.  Let  not  this  formality  of  speech- 
making  appear  ridiculous,  because  it  is 
the  national  custom  at  every  dinner  of  any 
importance  to  follow  the  forms  of  Parlia- 
ment. As  almost  all  great  affairs  are 
carried  on  at  dinner,  it  was  necessary,  to 
avoid  the  confusion  and  uproar  that  would 
otherwise  arise  during  the  circulation  of 
the  bottles,  to  adopt  parliamentary  usages. 
This  has  so  penetrated  into  their  most 
familiar  habits,  that  the  Enghsh  never  talk 
all  together  in  chorus  (as  they  do  in  cer- 
tain countries)  ;  but,  amongst  them,  talking 
one  after  another  is  a  thing  as  natural  in  a 
discussion  as  putting  out  one  leg  after  the 
other  in  a  walk,     I  must  here  observe,  by- 
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the-by,  that  among  the  other  resemblances 
(and  I  could  point  out  many,  were  this  the 
proper  place)  between  the  British  empire 
and  the  ancient  Roman,  is  that  of  the  pro- 
tection which  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  or  English  senate  ofier^  with 
a  laudable  pride,  to  individuals,  provinces, 
jand  kings  of  all  the  world,  who   think 
themselves  aggrieved.     Thus  Mr.  Buxton 
had  engaged,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
friends  in  Parliament,  to  procure  the  repa- 
ration of  the  wrongs  of  these  four  Indian 
Caciques,  if  their  charges  should  prove  well 
founded.     Justice  is  not  always  done,  nor 
can  it  always  be  done,  in  the  English  Par- 
liament ;  but  injustice  is  at  least  published 
to  all  the  world,  by  the  sound  of  the  trum- 
pet.    How  many  kings  and  emperors,  who 
flattered  themselves  with  the  hope  of  con- 
cealing their  crimes  beneath  the  mantle  of 
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justice,  have  been  there  unmasked  and 
shown  to  all  their  contemporaries,  with  the 
dagger  in  their  hand  with  which  they  as- 
sassinated their  subjects! 

The  politeness  of  these  Caciques  was 
extreme.  After  tea,  without  waiting  for 
much  asking,  they  sung  and  danced  ac- 
cording to  their  Indian  manner.  Although 
the  Quakers  approve  of  neither  music  nor 
dancing,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  Friends 
and  Friendesses,  who  were  there  present, 
took  the  song  and  dance  of  these  royal 
personages  in  excellent  part,  though  the 
former  was  horrible  and  the  latter  fright- 
ful. But  such  is  the  sorcery  of  the  very 
name  of  King,  that  had  there  been 
Quakers  at  the  court  of  Leo  the  Second,* 
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even  they,  perhaps,  would  have  found  the 
howlirigs  of  his  Leonine  Majesty  most  har- 
monious. 

At  eleven  the  party  broke  up.  Mr,  Fry 
politely  inviting  me  to  pass  the  nig-ht  at 
his  country-house,  about  ten  miles  distant 
from  London :  I  entered  his  carriage  with 
much  pleasure,  and,  after  having  missed 
the  road  two  or  three  times  (for  the  coach- 
man, not  being  a  Quaker,  did  not  observe 
the  sobriety  of  Quakers),  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning  we  arrived  at  a  villa  which,  as  I 
saw  next  day,  had  all  the  cleanliness,  neat- 
ness, and  order  (without  any  useless  pomp 
or  ornament),  which  are  the  characteristics 
of  the  sect 

The  next  morning  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  making  the  acquaintance  of  all  the 
family,  servants  and  servant-maids  in- 
cluded; for,  according  to  the  custom  of 
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the  sect,  before  breakfast,  we  all  assem- 
bled in  a  room  to  hear  read  a  passage  from 
the  Bible.  One  of  the  sous  accordingly 
read  to  us  some  part  of  Scripture,  I  now 
forget  what,  without  any  ceremony  or 
prayer,  because  this  sect  uses  no  prayers  of 
any  kind,  even  at  their  meeting*  on  Sun- 
day, where  every  one  passes  two  hours 
seated  in  meditation  (1  do  not  know  on 
what  subject).  As  accident  would  have  it, 
this  was  the  day  on  which  Mrs,  Fry  was 
accustomed  to  preach  in  the  great  prison  of 
London  (Newgate) ;  I  asked  of  her  a  ticket 
of  admission,  with  her  signature,  and,  after 
taking  leave  of  the  family,  flew  along  to 
London,  with  a  colt  in  a  stanhope,  at  the 
rate  of  fourteen  miles  an  hour,  and  soon 
found  myself   at    the    entrance    of    the 
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gloomy  prison  of  Newgate.    After  passing 
through  five  or  six  well-ironed  doors^  I  was 
introduced  into  a  room  on  the  second-floor, 
where  several  English  and  foreign  travel- 
lers were  already  assembled^  in  some  dis- 
tinct seats  on  the  right-hand  side.     The 
fame  of  Mrs.  Fry,  the  novelty  of  the  insti- 
tution^ and  the  curiosity  felt  by  English- 
men to  see  in  London  what  they  have  al* 
ready  read  magnified  in  the  newspapers, 
always  draw  many  spectators  together  on 
this  day.    The  most  numerous  audience, 
however,  is  composed  of  from  forty  to  fifty 
uniformly  and  decently  dressed  women, 
who  are  under  sentence  of  transportation. 
Of  these  I  will  speak  presently. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Fry  made  her  entrance, 
with  a  countenance  of  serenity,  and  a  mien 
naturally  majestic,  accompanied  by  two 
other    Quaker   females    as    aides-de-camp ^ 
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and  took  her  seat  at  a  little  table  in  the 
midst  of  the  room,  on  which  lay  a  large 
Bible,  with  the  gravity  of  an  archbishop. 
After  reading  some  verses  aloud  with  a 
clear  voice  and  distinct  pronunciation, 
she  delivered  a  comment  or  rather  a  ser- 
mon upon  them,  which  from  its  simplicity 
contrasted  strongly  with  the  figurative 
and  oriental  style  of  the  text,  and  lasted 
a  good  half-hour.  I  looked  to  see  if  this 
preaching  produced  any  effect  on  the 
countenances  of  the  prisoners.  But  whe- 
ther it  was  that  the  discourse  was  not  very 
moving  (for  the  Quakers  guard  themselves 
from  inflaming  the  passions,  even  the 
virtuous  ones,  and  their  countenances  bear 
witness  of  it),  or  that  the  hearts  of  these 
prisoners  were  harder  than  the  bars  of 
their  prison,  I  did  not  discover  in  them 
the  slightest  sign  of    contrition ;  nay,    I 
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detected  some  who  were  throwing'  about 
malicious  glances  in  an  almost  ironical 
smile.    A  disciple  of  Lavater  would  not 
have  let  the  observation  escape  him  that 
the  greater  part  of  these  had  rather'  puffed- 
up  faces,  round  and  prominent  eyes  arid 
little  eyebrows,    which  aspect    in   young 
persons  usually  denotes  heedlessness   or 
impudence.      A  great  number  of    these 
women    have   been    guilty    of   repeated 
thefts,  and  are  transported  to  Botany  Bay 
for  seven  or  fourteen  years^  and  some  even 
for  life.   They  go  to  populate  that  immense 
island,  from  which  perhaps  will  spring  up 
one  day  another  valorous  race  of  Romans, 
who  will  boast  of   their    nobility   when 
they  can  trace  their  descent,  without  inter- 
ruption in  the  quarterings,  to   this  lofty 
origin.     All  the  time  up  to  their  embark- 
ation they  are  under  the  charge  of  some 
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of  the  Quakeresses,  who  attend  to  cor- 
recting their  morals,  accustoming  them 
to  work,  and  preventing  quarrels  and 
abuse  among  them.  Those  who  conduct 
themselves  best  are  recommended  to  the 
clemency  of  the  King,  and  the  product  of 
tlieir  labours,  joined  to  the  alms  left  them 
by  visiters,  serve  to  provide  them  with 
articles  of  dress  and  equipments  for  their 
voyage. 

When  the  prisoners  were  gone,  Mrs, 
Fry  came  to  converse  with  us,  and  told  us 
that  she  had  received  letters  from  Mexico 
and  St.  Potersburgh,  which  informed  her 
that  some  ladies  of  those  two  capitals  had 
followed  her  example  with  good  success.  In 
England  other  Quaker  ladies,  imitating  the 
example  of  Mrs.  Fry,  discharge  the  same 
pious  mission  in  various  of  the  prisons. 
Many,  however,  doubt  if  such  proceedings, 
ss  3 
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instead  of  improving  and  correcting*  the 
prisoners,   will  make  anything   of  them 
but  hypocrites.     I  myself  took  the  trouble 
to  ask  the  opinion  of  several  sensible  julers, 
and  found  they  also  believed  they  would 
lead  to  nothing  but  hypocrisy.     But  is  not 
even   feigned    repentance    (Supposing    it 
feigned)  always  better  than  the  impudent 
triumph  of  crime?    And  if  the  good  are 
preached  to  that  they  may  become  better, 
is  it  not  still  more  natural  that  the  bad 
should  be  preached  to  that  they  may  be- 
come good  ?  In  fact  the  minister  Peel,  who 
understands  these  matters  very  well,  and 
has  superintended  for  many  years  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  prisons,  has  always,  instead 
of  opposing  obstacles  to  the  practice  as 
prejudicial,  been  liberal  of  his  patronage  to 
Mrs.  Fry. 
This  then  is  the  way  in  which  Mrs.  Fry, 
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disdaining  the  idleness  her  riches  offered 
for  her  acceptance,  has  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering an  occupation  which  does  honour 
to  her  heart,  and  lias  for  its  object  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  individuals 
and  of  society.  This  is  the  way  that  the 
Quakers,  in  spite  of  their  dark  coats  with- 
out metal  buttons,  of  their  broad-brimmed 
hats,  and  of  some  customs  in  speaking, 
which  are,  to  say  the  truth,  a  little  strange, 
have  supported  themselves  against  the 
ridicule  which  overwhelms  so  many,  by 
searching  for  every  method  of  becoming 
useful  to  their  fellow -creatures.  They 
united,  they  spoke,  they  acted  with  the 
philanthropists  who  procured  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade.  At  the  present  day, 
they  never  cease  striving  for  the  entire 
abohtion  of  the  slavery  in  the  English 
colonics  in  America.     Many  of  them  use 
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disdaining  the  idleness  her  riches  offered 
for  her  acceptance,  lias  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering an  occupation  which  does  honour 
to  her  heart,  and  has  for  its  object  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  individuals 
and  of  society.  This  is  the  way  that  the 
Quakers,  in  spite  of  their  dark  coats  with- 
out metal  buttons,  of  their  broad-brimmed 
hats,  and  of  some  customs  in  speaking, 
which  are,  to  say  the  truth,  a  little  strange, 
have  supported  themselves  against  the 
ridicule  which  overwhelms  so  many,  by 
searching  for  every  method  of  becoming 
useful  to  their  fellow- creatures.  They 
united,  they  spoke,  they  acted  with  the 
philanthropists  who  procured  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade.  At  the  present  day, 
they  never  cease  striving  for  the  entire 
abolition  of  the  slavery  in  the  English 
colonics  in  America.     Many  of  them  use 
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detected  some  who  were  throwing'  about 
malicious  glmices  in  an  almost  ironical 
smile.  A  disciple  of  Lavater  would  not 
have  let  tlie  observation  escape  him  that 
the  greater  part  of  these  had  rather  puffed- 
up  faces,  round  and  prominent  eyes  and 
little  eyebrows,  which  aspect  in  young 
persons  usually  denotes  heedlessness  or 
impudence.  A  great  number  of  these 
women  have  been  guilty  of  repeated 
thefts,  and  are  transported  to  Botany  Bay 
for  seven  or  fourteen  years",  and  some  even 
for  life.  They  go  to  populate  that  immense 
island,  from  which  perhaps  will  spring  up 
one  day  another  valorous  race  of  Romans, 
who  will  boast  of  their  nobility  when 
they  can  trace  their  descent,  without  inter- 
ruption in  the  quarterings,  to  this  lofty 
origin.  All  the  time  up  to  their  embark- 
ation they  are  under  the  charge  of  some 
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of  the  Quakeresses,  who  attend  to  cor- 
recting their  morals,  accustoming  them 
to  workj  and  preventing  quarrels  and 
abuse  among  them.  Those  who  conduct 
themselves  best  are  recommended  to  the 
clemency  of  the  King,  and  the  product  of 
their  labours,  joined  to  the  alms  left  them 
by  visiters,  serve  to  provide  them  with 
articles  of  dress  and  equipments  for  their 
voyage. 

When  the  prisoners  were  gone,  Mrs, 
Fry  came  to  converse  with  us,  and  told  us 
that  she  had  received  letters  from  Mexico 
and  St.  Pctersburgh,  which  informed  her 
that  some  ladies  of  those  two  capitals  had 
followed  her  example  with  good  success.  In 
England  other  Quaker  ladies,  imitating  the 
example  of  Mrs.  Fry,  discharge  the  same 
pious  mission  in  various  of  the  prisons. 
Many,  however,  doubt  if  such  proceedings. 
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detected  some  who  were  throwing*  about 
malicious  glances  in  an  almost  ironical 
smile.  A  disciple  of  Lnvater  n-ould  not 
have  let  the  observation  escape  him  that 
the  greater  part  of  these  had  rather  pufTcd- 
up  faces,  round  and  prominent  eyes  and 
little  eyebrows,  which  aspect  in  young 
persons  usually  denotes  heedlessness  or 
impudence.  A  great  number  of  these 
women  have  been  guiity  of  repeated 
thefts,  and  are  transported  to  Botany  Bay 
for  seven  or  fourteen  years,  and  some  even 
for  life.  TTiey  go  to  populate  that  immense 
island,  from  which  perhaps  will  springs  up 
one  day  another  valorous  race  of  Romans, 
who  will  boast  of  their  nobilitj'  when 
they  can  trace  their  descent,  without  inter- 
ruption in  the  quarteiings,  to  this  lofty 
origin.  Alt  the  time  up  to  their  embark- 
ation they  are  under  the  charge  of  some 
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of  the  Quakeresses,  who  attend  to  cor- 
recting their  morals,  accustoming  them 
to  work,  and  preventing  quarrels  and 
abuse  among  them.  Those  who  conduct 
themselves  best  are  recommended  to  the 
clemency  of  the  King,  and  the  product  of 
their  labours,  joined  to  the  alms  left  them 
by  visiters,  serve  to  provide  them  with 
articles  of  dress  and  equipments  for  their 
voyage. 

When  the  prisoners  were  gone,  Mrs, 
Fry  came  to  converse  with  us,  and  told  us 
that  she  had  received  letters  from  Mexico 
and  St.  Petersburgh,  which  informed  her 
that  some  ladies  of  those  two  capitals  had 
followed  herexamplewith  good  success.  In 
England  other  Quaker  ladies,  imitating  the 
example  of  Mrs.  Fry,  discharge  the  same 
pious  mission  in  various  of  the  prisons. 
Many,  however,  doubt  if  such  proceedings, 
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detected  some  who  were  throwing  about 
malicious  gknces  in  an  almost  ironical 
smile.  A  disciple  of  Lavater  would  not 
have  let  the  observation  escape  him  that 
the  greater  part  of  these  had  rather  ]>uffed- 
iip  faces,  round  and  prominent  eyes  and 
little  eyebrows,  which  aspect  in  young 
persons  usually  denotes  heedlessness  or 
impudence.  A  great  number  of  these 
women  have  been  guilty  of  repeated 
thefts,  and  are  transported  to  Botany  Bay 
for  seven  or  fourteen  years,  and  some  even 
for  life.  They  go  to  populate  that  immense 
island,  from  which  perhaps  will  spring-  up 
one  day  another  valorous  race  of  Romans, 
who  will  boast  of  their  nobility  when 
they  can  trace  their  descent,  without  inter- 
ruption in  the  quarterings,  to  this  lofty 
origin.  All  the  time  up  to  their  embark- 
ation they  are  under  the  charge  of  some 
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of  the  Quakeresses,  who  attend  to  cor- 
recting their  morals,  accustoming  them 
to  work,  and  preventing  quarrels  and 
abuse  among  them.  Those  who  conduct 
themselves  best  are  recommended  to  the 
clemency  of  the  King,  and  the  product  of 
tlieir  labours,  joined  to  the  alms  left  them 
by  visiters,  serve  to  provide  them  with 
articles  of  dress  and  equipments  for  their 
voyage. 

When  the  prisoners  were  gone,  Mrs, 
Fry  came  to  converse  ^vith  us,  and  told  us 
that  she  had  received  letters  from  Mexico 
and  St.  Petersburgh,  which  informed  her 
that  some  ladies  of  those  two  capitals  had 
followed  her  example  with  good  success.  In 
England  other  Quaker  ladies,  imitating  the 
example  of  Mrs.  Fry,  discharge  the  same 
pious  mission  in  various  of  the  prisons. 
Many,  however,  doubt  if  such  proceedings, 
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has  succeeded  in  dis- 
^l>ation  which  does  honour 
ild  has  for  its  object  the 
%ihe  condition  of  individuals 
This  is  the  way  that  the 
Cspite  of  their  dark  coats  with- 
Lottons,  of  their  broad-brimmed 
■of  some  customs  in   speaking, 

■  to  say  the  truth,  a  little  strange, 
ported    themselves   against    the 

iphich   overwhelms  so  many,   by 

■  for  every  method  of  becoming 
to  their    fellow- creatures.       They 

d,  they  spoke,  they  acted  with  the 
Qthropists  who  procured  the  abolition 
,e  slave-trade.  At  the  present  day, 
never  cease  striving  for  the  entire 
:ion  of  the  slavery  in  the  EngUsh 
ies  in  America.     Many  of  them  use 
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East  Indian  sugar  in  their  families^  though 
mudi  dearer  than  the  other^  to  discredit 
and  cheapen  the  West  Indian  sugar^  bathed 
with  the  sweat   and    blood  of    negroes. 
They  signed  the  petitions  to  Parliament  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  barbarous  custom^  in  use 
at  Malabar  and  other  provinces  subject  to 
the  English  Government  in  India^  of  the 
widows  burning  themselves  to  death  on 
the  funeral  piles  of  their  husbands.     When 
the  Greeks  in  the  first  years  of  their  revo- 
lution were  in  want  of  powder,  of  bread, 
and  even    of  salt,  the  Quakers  were  the 
first  to  collect  for  their  assistance   nine 
thousand  pounds  sterling.     They  form  the 
(unarmed)  vanguard  of  every  philanthropic 
enterprise.      The  best  English  grammar 
was  composed  by  a  Quaker,  Mr.  Murray. 
The  schools  of  mutual  instruction  were  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Lancaster,  and  Mr.  Allan 
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made  the  discovery  known,  thus  spreading 
through  all  Europe  as  it  were  a  vaccination 
against  ignorance.  The  Infant  Schools 
are  now  kept  in  life  by  the  Quakers.  The 
discipline  of  the  prisons  continually  occu- 
pies the  attention  of  the  sect.  But  I  wish 
to  point  out  another  improvement  origin- 
ating in  them,  and  which  has  not  perhaps 
yet  been  sufficiently  talked  of  in  Europe, 
although  it  forms  the  admiration  of  all 
the  travellers  in  England. 


!'    1 
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THE  RETREAT ; 


OR, 


LUNATIC   ASYLUM,    NEAR    YORK. 


Lunatic  Asylums  of  England  compared  with  those  of  the  Con- 
tinent —  Madness  of  the  English — ^Lunatics  in  confinement 
•^Physical  and  Moral  Remedies — General  Obsenrationt. 


'^  Tis  the  great  art  of  life  to  manage  well 
The  restless  mind." 

Armstrong, 


I  SHALL  never  be  weary  of  repeating  that 
England  is  a  country  rather  to  make  ob- 
servations, than  to  seek  amusement  in ; — 
it  is  a  great  scientific  treatise.     Its  theatres 
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are  the  arsenals  of  Deptford  and  Ports- 
mouthy  or  the  East  and  West  India  docks ; 
its  pamtings  are  the  manufactures  of  Glas- 
gow^ of  Manchester,  of  Leeds,  of  Halifax  ; 
its  coliseums^  arches^  and  arenas^  are  its 
smoky  shops  and  factories^  with  which 
whole  provinces  are  covered ;  its  chanifa- 
elysies  are  the  iroi»-mines  of  Wal^,  the 
tin-mines  of  Cornwall,  the  coal-mii^e^  of 
Newcastle.  England  is  not  the  islai^d  of 
Alcina,  where  the  inhabitants  pass  their 
days  in  song  and  careless  laughter,  to  be- 
come afterwards  plants  and  beasts.  Liet 
us  remember,  that  the  English  are  the  men 
of  Europe.  They  laugh  little  (perhaps 
too  little),  but  they  study  instead  how  to 
render  life  as  little  unhappy  as  possible, 
and  to  tame  and  educate  the  great  beast, 
mankind. 
I  have  often  found  it  useful  to  confront 
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the  opinion  of  some  writer  on  public  eco- 
nomy, with  the  example  on  a  grand  scale, 
wliich  England  presents  on  almost  every 
point  of  the  seienee.  1  remember,  for 
instance,  that  Ricci  says,  in  a  passage  of 
his  valuable  work  on  "Charitable  Estab- 
lishments," that  there  is  no  country  in  the 
ivorld,  where  on  an  equal  area  there  are  so 
many  institutions  of  public  beneficence  as 
in  the  city  of  Modena.  Now  I  am  at  this 
very  time  in  a  city  of  England, — York, — 
,so  full  of  pious  institutions,  hospitals,  gra- 
tuitous dispensaries,  and  especially  orphan 
houses  and  free-schools,  that  I  should  be 
very  much  surprised  if,  comparing  the 
small  area  of  this  city  of  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants  with  that  of  Modena,  it  did 
not,  on  this  merit,  far  surpass  it.  But, 
setting  aside  this  partial  comparison,  and 
extending  it,  instead,  between  the  whole 
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of  the  island  and  an  equal  superficies  of 
Italy,  I  am  certain  that  the  last  would  be 
transferred  to  England.*  It  swarms  with 
hospitals,  retreats,  infirmaries,  asylums, 
colleges,  and  schools,  miedntained  at  pri- 
vate expense,  and  conducted  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  benefactors.  I  have 
visited  numbers,  but  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
describe  them.  An  estimable  friend  ci 
mine,  Count  Arrivabene,  of  Mantua^  has 
already  for  two  years  given  himself  up 
with  ardour  to  this  undertaking.  I  could 
never  hope  to  equal,  much  less  to  surpass, 
the  diligence  and  the  fervour  he  has  ex- 
pended on  a  work,  in  which  his  intellect 
is  seconded  and  strengthened  by  his  heart. 


*  I  do  not  meaa  to  speak  of  Ireland,  which  is  now  unjustly 
paying  back  a  part  of  the  evils  and  persecutions  the  Catholics 
ODce  made  the  Protestants  suffer. 
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As,  however,  I  had  opportunities,  in  the 
course  of  my  long  residence  at  York,  of 
examining  attentively  the  Retreat,  or  Lu- 
natic Hospital,  erected  there  by  the  Qua- 
kers, thirty  years  ago,  I  hope  my  friend 
will  pardon  me  if  I  trespass  a  little  on  his 
jurisdiction. 

I  confess,  then,  that  one  of  my  induce- 
ments to  speak  of  it  arises  from  the  dis- 
gustful recollection  which 

"  with  fright 
Still  bathes  my  heart  in  sweat," 

implanted  in  my  mind  by  the  hospital  out- 
side the  gates  of  Milan,  called  La  Senavra; 
and  by  that  of  the  Bic6tre,  a  short  distance 
from  Paris.  Let  not  this  observation  be 
taken  in  ill  part ;  I  do  not  wish  to  make  it 
a  reflection  on  either  France  or  Italy ;  for 
in  England  itself,  establishments  of  this 
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kind,  in  times  past,  were  conducted  in  i 
most  shameful  manner ;  so  that^  although 
their  goTernment  has  been   ameliorated 
for  some  years,  compliunts  kit^  even  now 
brought  before  Parliament  of  the  iUt'  usage 
of  persons  in  these  asylums.     It  is  only 
thirty  years  since  a  more  enlightened  phi*- 
lanthropy  has-  corrected  their  errors^  and 
suppressed  their  abuses.     It  was  the  Re- 
treat of  York  that  set  tiie  example  of  a  bet* 
ter-considered  humanity,  and  served  as  a 
model  for  the  reforms  which  were  after- 
wards eagerly  introduced  in  the  other  hos- 
pitals.    It  was  a  novelty  (I  say  it  in  the 
teeth    of  those   Turco-Christian  govern- 
ments which  love  not  novelties)  that  ef- 
fected such  extensive  good.    This  is   the 
principal  reason  for  which  I  esteem  it  not 
unuseful  to  give  a  few  heads  of  the  system. 
I  am  not,  however,  the  first  to  speak  of  it. 
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M.  Delarive,  a  medical  man  of  Geneva, 
gave  a  description  of  it  in  1798,  in  the 
"  Bibliotheque  Britannique ; "  but  the  esta- 
bHshment  was  then  in  its  infaney, — it  had 
been  in  existence  only  two  years.  It  after" 
wards  underivent  some  additions  to  the 
buildings,  and  some  variations  in  the  regi- 
men J  it  will  not,  therefore,  be  a  useless 
or  presumptuous  repetition  to  relate  the 
results  confirmed  by  thirty  years  expe- 
rience. 

It  is  a  real  phenomenon  of  human  na-* 
ture,  that  the  English,  who  are  distin- 
guished among  other  nations  for  solid  rea- 
son, should  be  the  most  subject  to  the  loss 
of  it.  Madness,  that  terrible  malady 
which  destroys  the  most  important  of  all 
health — that  of  the  mind,  attacks  almost 
every  class  in  England,  The  last  king, 
George  the  Third,  lost,  from  time  to  time, 
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the  use  of  reason;  Castleredgb^  one  of  M§ 
ministers,  killed  himself  in  a  fit  of  frenzy; 
the  eloquent  Romillf,  through  ^the  same 
malady,  destroyed  his  own  life  ;  Cowper, 
one  of  the  sweetest  poets  in  England,-^ 
Collins,  one  of  the  best  lyrists,*^and  Swift, 
a  very  witty  writer  both  in  prose  and  verse^ 
were  subject  to  attacks  of  melancholy,  a 
conventional  term  to  veil  the  horror  that 
the  name  of  madness  inspires.  Most  of  the 
suicides  committed  in  the  foggy  month  of 
November,  and  even  in  other  months,  are 
occasioned  by  strong  fits  of  gloom.     It  is 
hard  to  say  what  is  the  average  number  of 
persons  thus  afflicted  in  England,  because 
the  Government  does  not  maintain  a  cen- 
tral office  of  statistics,  as  in  Prance ;  but, 
from  what  I  have  under  my  own  eye,  I  am 
able  to  say  that  there  are,  in  the  city  in 
which  I  write,  two  hundred  and  fifty  in- 
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sane  persons,  in  two  different  hospitals, 
,  collected  from  a  population  of  400,000 
souls.  The  number  will  appear  very  great, 
especially  when  it  is  considered,  that,  be- 
sides these  hospitals,  there  are  many  pri- 
vate mad-houses,  the  number  of  patients 
in  which  I  cannot  state. 

The  Englishman,  so  steeled  against 
every  sort  of  danger,  cannot  sustain  the 
weight  of  misfortune,  or  sometimes  even 
that  of  weariness  ;  one  of  them  killed  him- 
self because  he  could  not  endure  the  bort 
of  dressing  and  undressing  every  day.  An 
Englishman  can  remain  two  years  on  board 
a  vessel  on  a  cruise,  witliout  being  tired, 
because  he  is  taken  up  with  the  delight  of 
consulting  the  winds  and  waves,  and  the 
enemies  of  his  country.  In  a  storm,  no  man 
is  more  fearless,  patient,  and  enduring- 
he  is  more  than  a  man.     But  when  the 
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stoical  courage  of  suffering  is  required, 
without  the  stimulus  of  danger  or  exer- 
tion,~  he  is  less  than  other  men.     However 
nrach  the  Bible  may  be  read  in  England, 
the  example  of  Job  has  made  few  converts 
there.    Thu»  love,  which  we  look  upon  as 
a  sort  of  game  at  blind^man'S'^buff,  soon 
turns  the  brain  of  an  Englishman ;  un- 
accustomed  to  any  of   the  passions,   his 
heart  easily  surrenders  at  the  lassault  of 
one  of  them,  as  those  who  livie  top  long*  in 
peace  do  not  know  how  to  go  to  war,  or,  as 
he  who  is  not  used  to  wine,  beconies  in- 
toxicated with  but  a  little.     It  is,  pethai:^, 
because  alienation  of  mind  is  so  frequent  a 
malady  in  their  country  that  the  English 
writers  paint  it  so  excellently.  The  feigned 
insanity  of  Hamlet  and  the  true  madness 
of  King  Lear,  are  perhaps  two  of  theiiiitest 
and  most  inimitable    pictures    in  Shak- 
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Bpeare.  Almost  every  poet  has  the  de- 
scription of  a  lunatic :  Crabbe  has  his 
Thomas  Grey;  Cowper  his  wandering  girl 
of  tlie  mountain,  who,  betrayed  by  a  sailor, 
and  bereft  of  reason,  passes  the  time  filling 
her  sleeve  with  pins.  The  madness  of  the 
father  of  Agnes,  in  Pacr's  opera,  is  taken 
from  a  novel  of  Mrs.  Opie,  of  Norwich. 
i.Who,  toO)  does  not  recollect  the  poor 
Maria  described  by  Sterne,  mad  for  love, 
with  her  little  dog  always  by  her  side,  the 
only  being  in  the  world  who  had  remained 
faithful  to  her  I 

Great,  therefore,  is  the  number  of  asy- 
lums erected  in  all  parts  of  England  for 
the  reception  of  these  unfortunates ;  some 
of  them  are  answerable  to  the  opulence  of 
the  nation,  as  tiie  New  Betlilem  of  London, 
a  vast  and  magnificent  edifice.  But  the  most 
magnificent  in  appearance  are  not  always 
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the  best-miuiaged  establishments,  still  less 
those  which  contain  large  numbers.of  par 
tients ;  this  is  become  a  'general,  principle 
in  charitable  institutions .  4)f  every  sort- 
magnificence  brings  on  expeosiveness ; 
great  numbers,  negUgence.  .      . 

Let  not  the  traveller,  then,  expeet  ta.'^ee 
in  the  Retreat  >  palace  with  Corinthiad 
columns,  superb  peristyle,  and  other  superb 
fluous  ornaments..  The  Retreat  has  ia  its 
look  the  modesty  of  Beneficence ;  it '  re^ 
sembles  the  country-house  of  some  private 
individual  not  fond  of  luxury  or  pomp ;  it 
has  all  the  simplicity  of  its  founders,  the 
Quakers.  To  tell  the  truth,  its  form  is 
somewhat  irregular ;  the  interior  com- 
partments might  be  better  arranged,  the 
staircases  more  simple,  the  passage  better 
ventilated  and  more  cheerful ;  its  architec- 
ture at  least  will  not  serve  for  a  model. 
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It  was  designed  at  first  as  a  receptacle  for 
only  thirty  Quakers,  and  having  been  after- 
wards enlarged,  to  meet  the  increased 
demand,  the  additions  spoiled  its  sym- 
metry, and  produced  defects  which  did  not 
exist  in  the  original  design.  At  present  the 
number  of  patients  amounts  to  eighty.  The 
hospitals  afterwards  erected  elsewhere, 
have  been  built  in  a  better  and  nioTe  orna- 
roenbd  style,  without  being  too  luxurious. 
The  situation  of  the  Retreat,  however, 
compensates  fully  for  the  inconvenience 
of  its  plan.  It  is  seated  on  an  eminence, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  city,  and  at 
much  the  same  distance  from  the  river 
Ouse.  In  front,  an  agreeable  prospect 
opens,  of  a  fertile  plain,  scattered  here  and 
there  with  clumps  of  trees  ; — and,  towards 
the  north-east,  a  chain  of  hills  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twenty-five  miles,  closes  the  hori- 
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zon.  Everything  in  the  house  breathes 
the  same  simplicity^  eordiality,  order,  and 
quietness,  which  reign  in  private  families. 
When  I  was  there,  the  superintendent 
himself  had  the  kindness  to  accompany 
me  throughout,  and  to  satisfy  all  my  in- 
quiries. 

Commencing  from  the  door,   I  could 
perceive  nothing  to  awaken  the  idea  of  a 
prison :  no  window-bars,  no  iron  gates,  no 
guards.     On  the  contrary,  I  found  that 
every  idea  even  of  seclusion  is  removed. 
At  the  entrance,  I  met  some  female  ser- 
vants, buxom  and  gay,  with  the  most  florid 
health  imprinted  on  their  cheeks.     I  was 
introduced  into  a  reception-room,  on  the 
ground-floor,  as  clean  and  well-fiirnished 
as  that  of  an  English  gentleman.   1  visited 
the  whole  of  the  hospital,  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, casting  a  curious  eye  through  all  the 
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chambers,  and  I  saw  neither  chains,  nor 
iron  bars  : — I  heard  no  cries,  no  howling, 
no  lamentations, — all  was  in  the  utmost 
neatness,  no  bad  smell,  and  everywhere 
the  most  perfect  ventilation.  Out  of  about 
eighty  patients,  male  and  female,  there 
was  not  one  in  a  state  of  coercion.  Let 
the  reader  be  assured,  that  in  this  I  do  not 
use  false  colours  or  exaggerations  :  in  this 
matter,  truth  is  a  duty  more  than  ever 
sacred ! 

In  the  day,  each  sex  has  two  court-yards 
to  walk  in,  and  two  rooms  to  meet  in, 
with  a  fire,  surrounded  by  a  guard,  shut  at 
top  like  a  cage,  to  prevent  any  accident, 
but  the  windows  are  not  grated.  In  the 
sitting-room  of  the  quiet  mad-people,  they 
are  three  feet  and  a  half  wide,  and  six  feet 
high,  with  the  panes  fixed  in  sashes  of 
painted  iron,  instead  of  lead  ;  the  only 
u  u 
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precaution  taken,  and  a  most  judicious 
one.  In  the  room  set  apart  for  the  raving, 
who  never  exceed  seven  or  eight  out  of 
eighty,  the  glass  windows  are  doubled^  an^ 
four  feet  and  a  quarter  from  the  groundr 
to  take  away  from  the  patients  too  ready 
an  opportunity  of  breaking  them,  or  injur- 
ing themselves.  These  windows  are  so 
contrived,  that  while  they  admit  mr  and 
aftbrd  security,  they  bear  the  appearance 
of  common  windows, — an  innocent  and 
salutary  deception,  since  it  conduces  to 
quiet  the  imagination.  The  danger  incur- 
red in  similar  hospitals  from  the  furious 
efforts  of  these  unhappy  beings,  has  been 
exaggerated  :  the  error  always  committed^ 
is  the  believing  human  nature  to  be  worse 
than  it  is;  hence  sharp  and  violent  mea* 
sures  have  been  resorted  to,  which  only 
tend  to  irritate  it^  and  make  it  become 
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really  bad.  In  England,  the  opposite  sys- 
tem, that  of  mildness,  is  practised,  not  only 
with  children,  not  only  with  kings  and  mad- 
men, but  even  with  animals,  and  especially 
horses.  The  good  results  leave  no  longer 
any  doubt  which  of  these  methods  is  prefer- 
able. In  respect  to  madmen,  it  is  now 
confirmed  by  experience,  that  not  only  are 
severe  and  coercive  methods  pemieious, 
but  that  it  is  necessary  to  withdraw  from 
the  senses  and  the  imagination  even  the 
idea  of  rigour,  much  more  that  of  chains 
and  imprisonment.  The  average  number 
of  madmen  restrained  with  cords  or  strait- 
waistcoats  rarely  exceeds  two.  In  cases 
of  raving  madness,  the  patient  is  merely 
shut  up  in  a  dark  and  quiet  room,  that  he 
may  be  deprived  of  the  excitements  of 
light  and  sound,  besides  that  of  external 
objects,  which  are  apt  to  heat  the  fancy. 
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Solitary  confinement  in  darkness  is  an 
efficacious  remedy,  already  tried  with  good 
success  in  the  prisons  of  Philadelphia 
(which  were  alsa  established  by  a  Qu^er, 
wi^h  a  new  code  of  regulations),  to  soften 
the  spirit  of  incorrigible  criminals.  This 
isolation  disposes  the  maniac  to  sleep,  and^ 
if  he  shows  no  disposition  to  suicide,  the 
strait-waistcoat  is  not  put  on^  and  he  can 
walk  about  and  extend  himself  at  will 
upon  his  bed.  Those  amongst  them  who 
are  disposed  to  suicide,  are  in  the  day- 
time restrained  by  a  strait-waistcoat^ 
and  in  the  night  tied  down  in  their  beds^ 
but  so  liiat  they  can  freely  turn  themselves. 
This  bed  is  so  ingenious,  that  I  am  sorry 
it  cannot  be  well  described  in  words. 

When  I  entered  the  sitting-rooms>  some 
were  playing,  some  reading,  some  writing ; 
while  others  were  collected  about  the  guard 
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surrounding  the  fire.  In  the  women's 
rooms,  most  of  the  inmates  were  at  work, 
and  a  person  coming  in,  without  being 
apprised  beforehand,  would  believe  him- 
self at  first  among  persons  of  sound  mind, 
so  complete  is  the  decorum  and  tranquil- 
lity which  the  matron  knows  how  to  pre- 
serve. 

Tlie  patients  who  are  well-off  have  se- 
parate and  more  elegant  rooms,  and,  in- 
stead  of  the  court-yard,  a  garden  to  walk 
in.  They  had  in  their  apartments  both 
newspapers  and  books;  one  of  them  was 
contemplating  a  portrait,  which  he  had,  he 
told  me,  drawn  at  midnight ;  it  was  that  of 
his  Dulcinea.  Shomng  it  to  me,  he  asked 
if  1  did  not  recognise  it,  and  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  reply  in  the  affirmative.  He 
was  a  well-dressed  young  man  of  good 
address, — one  of  the  many  virtues  of  love, 
u  u  3 
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He  took  my  arm'^  and  led  me  to  walk  with, 
him  in  the  garden,  asked  me  tfa;e  news, 
and,  afterwards,  whenever  walking*  witb> 
bis  keeper  in  the  public  road,  was  sure  to, 
recognise  me,  and  stopped  to  bid  .me  good; 
day.    I  saw  also  in  the  distance  a  man. 
who,  although  it  was  the  month  of  De-. 
cember,  was  digging  the.  ground  with  all. 
hi&  might  with  a   pick-axe.    I  asked .  the 
surperintendent  who  he  was,  and .  he  told 
me  he  was  a  farmer,  very  skilful  in  agri- 
culture, who  always  recovered  by  labour, 
the   use   of  reason,   which   deserted    him 
almost   periodically  every   two  or   three- 
years.    Tliese  two  examples  are  neither, 
very  extraordinary  nor  very  interesting,, 
but .  I  have  adduced  them  to  show  most : 
decidedly,  that  in  the  regimen  pursued  at. 
the  Retreat,  there  is  nothing  complicated, 
metaphysical,  or  transcendental ;  but  that . 
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everything  depends  on  making  the  patients 
believe  that  they  are  in  a  place  of  quiet- 
ness, and  among  friends,  just  as  if  they 
had  gone  into  the  country  for  the  benefit 
of  their  health. 

Besides  the  pleasure-ground,  there  is  a 
kitchen-garden,  which  supplies  them  with 
vegetables.  The  most  respectable  (and 
those  who  once  were,  but  are  so  no  longer) 
dine  with  the  superintendent,  and  many 
of  the  women  dine  with  the  matron.  This 
confidence  contributes  greatly  to  keep 
them  in  order,  and  conduct  them  back  to 
decorum.  The  diet  is  simple  and  abun- 
dant,— the  superintendent  is  also  the  apo- 
thecary of  the  hospital.  He  is  a  very  cour- 
teous Quaker,  and,  after  having  satisfied 
my  curiosity  on  all  points,  offered  to  lend 
me  Mr.  Tuke's  book,  in  which  that  gen- 
tleman,T-anDther  Quaker, — gives  a  sue- 
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cinct  history  of  the  establishment  up  to 
the  year  1813.  I  recommend  the  perusal 
of  this  most  judicious  work  to  all  medical 
men,  and  directors  of  charitable  institu- 
tions; it  contains  only  about  three  hun- 
dred pages,  and  costs  no  more  than  four  or 
five  shillings.  For  those  who  have  not  the 
opportunity  of  procuring  it,  I.  will  here 
subjoin  a  few  of  the  main  points  comprised 
in  it. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  ESTABLISHMENT,  AND 

EXPENSE. 

This  Retreat,  as  I  said  before,  was  erected 
by  the  Quakers  in  1796,  for  the  reception 
of  thirty  individuals  only  of  their  society, 
but,  being  afterwards  enlarged,  strangers 
are  now  also  admitted.  The  first  expenses 
of  purchasing  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
of  ground,  of  the  building  and  furniture. 
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were  for  the  most  part  defrayed  by  dona- 
tions, the  remainder  was  taken  on  a  loan. 
The  donations  and  legacies,  together  with 
the  annual  subscriptions  from  1796  to 
1812,  amounted  to  11,500/.  sterling.  At 
the  end  of  1812  the  establishment  pos- 
sessed, iu  houses,  lands,  implements,  and 
furniture,  a  capital  of  about  9000/.  ster- 
ling ;  the  remaining  2.'500/.  was  employed 
in  meeting  and  liquidating  the  loan. 

In  1799,  that  is  in  the  third  year  of  the 
establishment,  the  receipts  already  covered 
the  expenses.  If  annual  additions  were 
afterwards  necessary  (which,  in  all,  form 
the  25,000/.  deficient  from  the  total  sum 
of  11,500/.),  it  was  owing  to  the  extraor- 
dinary increase  in  the  price  of  provisions, 
&e.,  which  continued  during  almost  all  the 
time  of  the  last  war  with  France.  In  an 
ordinary  and  tranquil  state  of  things,  the 
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establishment  would  have  had  no   need 
of  assistance,  it  would  have  maintained  it* 
self.    In  fact,  since  the  peace  of  1814^ 
after  which  prices  returned  to  their  regular 
course,  the   establishment  has  for  many 
years  been  self-acting,  so  that  that  in  which 
I  write  (1827)  it  has  a  surplus  of  80Q/.  sterr 
ling.    The  house  is  being  enlarged^  and 
the  enlargement  is  made  by  means  of  this 
surplus.    These  authentic  data  deserve  the 
greatest  attention ;  because,  supposing  that 
instead  of  donations  all  the  money  necesr 
sary  for  the  erection  of  the  hospital  had 
been  taken  on  a  loan  in  1796,  the  debt 
might  all  have  been  paid,  if  not  in  1812 
(because  the  annual  interest  would  have  to 
be  added)^   certainly  in  1818.     Without 
seeming  so,  this  is  nevertheless  an  im- 
portant discovery, — to  be  able   to  build 
and  keep  up  a  charitable  establishment  by 
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itself,  without  need  of  individual  charity 
and  benevolence,  sentiments  often  per- 
verse and  inconstant. 

Patients  are  not  admitted  at  less  than  8s. 
a  week,  unless  they  are  recommended  by 
an  annual  subscriber,  in  which  case  they 
pay  4^.,  the  expenses  of  clothing  never  in- 
cluded, which  are  to  be  defrayed  by  the 
patient.  Pefsons  of  respectability  or  opu- 
lence pay,  according  to  their  apparent 
standing  in  the  world,  from  15s.  to  5  gui- 
neas a  week.  Persons  who  are  in  affluent 
circumstances  can  bring  a  servant  along 
with  them.  The  lodging  and  board  of  the 
servant  included,  the  expenses  of  even  the 
most  opulent  never  exceed  five  guineas. 
It  is  well  understood  that  the  profits  the 
establishment  draws  from  the  persons  who 
pay  from  iSs.  to  5  guineas,  make  up  for 
what  it  loses  by  those  who  only  pay  8^,  or 
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4^.  Thus  the  rich  rrian  partly  *  supports 
him  who,  although  not  poor,  is  yet  on  the 
borders  of  poverty. 

As  experience  has  shown  that  the  cure 
of  insanity  depends  in  a  great  part  on 
immediate  attention,  and  on  the  instant 
Txetnoval  of  the  patient  from  amidst  his 
relations  and  friends,  it  has  been  made  a 
rule  of  the  Retreat,  in  order  to  .  induce 
families  to  place  the  maniac  under  care  as 
soon  as  the  malady  manifests  itself,  that  oti 
those  cases  which  have  not  existed  longer 
than  six  months  an  abatement  of  4s.  a 
week  shall  be  made,  unless  they  are  cured 
within  a  year.  From  this  abatement  the 
opulent  are  excluded. 

The  average  expense  of  a  patient,  calcu- 
lated on  the  total  number,  is  22/.  a  year. 
This  expense  is  not  great,  if  the  dearness 
of  food  in  England  be  taken  into  consi^ 
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deration.      Thus,  economy  is  one  of  the 
many  excellences  of  this  establishment. 


PHYSICAL  REMEDIES. 

1st.  The  uniform  observations  of  many 
medical  men,  and  attentive  experience, 
have  demonstrated  that  drugs  are  of  little 
or  no  advantage,  and  that  medicine,  up 
to  this  time,  possesses  but  inadequate 
means  for  the  cure  of  the  most  deplorable 
.of  human  maladies.  Of  all  the  remedies, 
it  seems  as  if  the  warm  bath,  ajid  some- 
times bleeding,  to  prevent  the  paroxysms 
of  raving  madness,  were  the  only  ones  that 
had  good  success.  In  cases  of  melancholy 
the  warm  bath  is  thoi^ght  in  this  hospital 
a  remedy  of  the  greatest  efficacy,  but  in 
cases  of  true  madness,  not  even  this  has 
been  found  useful.    The  cold  bath  (which 
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was  once  so  much  in  vogue)  is  almost  en- 
tirely banished  for  the  null  or  bad  effect 
that  it  produces.     It  is  only  adopted    in 
the  paroxysms  of  ungovernable  madness, 
frith  great  precaution^  and  limited  to  the 
immersion  of  the  body   for  one  or  two 
minutes.    It  is  not  on  this  account  to  be 
supposed  that  the  assistance  of  a  medical 
man  is  needless  in  hospitals  of  this  descrip- 
tion ;  his  assistance  is  essentially  necessary 
when  the  illness  of  the  mind  is  accompa- 
nied with  illness  of  the  body,  and  even 
without  this  it  is  of  some  efficacy  from  the 
influence  which  the  presence  and  advice  of 
a  doctor  exert  even  upon  the  minds  of  the 
insane.     But,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the 
assistance  of  a  medical  man  is  rather  to  be 
placed  among  the  moral  than  the  physical 
remedies.      I   must  mention  in  passing, 
that  the  doctors  in  England,  as  well  in 
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these  kind  of  hospitals  as  in  others, 
usually  afford  their  assistance  gratuitously. 
The  experience  and  the  reputation  they 
acquire  by  means  of  this  practice,  are  for 
them  a  sufficient  recompense.  No  doctor, 
too,  is  director  of  a  public  hospital. 

2nd.  ITie  physical  remedies  used  are  the 
most  natural,  and  those  which  good  sense 
and  affection  would  by  themselves  suggest, 
Tiie  chief  of  all  is  a  free  and  healthy  air  in 
a  pleasant  and  rural  spot.  If  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  institutions  of  public  bene- 
ficence in  Milan  should  think  of  reforming 
the  hospital  of  La  Sena^Ta,  the  first  step 
should  be  to  remove  it  from  that  low,  deep, 
and  humid  plain  where  it  lies,  to  an  ele- 
vated, dry,  and  cheerful  spot  on  the  Via 
Comasina  for  instance.  Court-yards  to 
walk  in  are  requisite,  with  a  garden  to 
vary  the  walk  and  refresh  the  siglit  and 
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inind.  In  the  Retreat  of  the  Quakers  are 
placed  animals,  such  as  birds^  rabbits, 
chickens,  and  goats,  to  divert  and  soften 
the  character  of  the  insane.  The  balsam 
of  the  free  and  open  air  is  considered  of 
such  efficacy,  that  in  addition  the  long 
wali<^,  which  the  patients  have  always 
taken  in  the  fields  without  the  establish- 
ment under  the  care  of  a  keeper,  the  di- 
rectors have  recently  determined  to  have 
a  carriage  for  the  use  of  the  place,  in  order 
to  amuse  the  fancy  of  the  inmates  with 
varied  excursions. 

**  There  is  a  charm,  a  power  that  sways  the  breast. 
Bids  every  passion  revel  or  be  still. 
Inspires  with  rage  or  all  your  cares  dissolves. 
Can  soothe  Distraction  and  almost  Despair-** 
That  power  is  Music. 
Music  exalts  each  joy,  allays  each  grief. 
Expels  diseases,  softens  every  pain, 
Subdues  the  rage  of  poison  or  of  plague." 

Armstrong  in  his  Poem  on  **  The  Art  of 
Preserving  Health." 
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Of  this  power,  here  poetically  described 
by  an  Englishman  who  was  at  once  a 
poet  and  a  physician,  the  director  of  the 
hospital  of  Aversa  has  made  and  continues 
to  make  use  with  results  so  prodigious 
and  successful  that  one  might  almost 
believe  in  the  ancient  fables  of  Orpheus. 
Whether  it  be  that  this  sweet  and  power- 
ful remedy  requires  too  much  care  and 
expense,  or  whether  it  is  not  conformable 
to  the  moral  principles  of  the  Quakers, 
who  neither  sing  nor  play  on  instruments, 
certain  it  is  that  this  great  medicine  is 
entirely  excluded  from  the  Uetreat. 

3rd.  The  opinion  that  long  prevailed  that 
a  scanty  diet  contributed  to  cm'e  in  cases 
of  insanity,  has  been  discovered  to  be 
erroneous.  On  the  contrary,  it  is,  now 
placed  beyond  a  doubt  that  patients  of 
this  description  require  good,  simple,  and 
XX  3 
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healthy  nutriment.  The  poorest  have  for 
breakfast  milk  or  milk  porridge, — ^for  din- 
ner, animal  food  at  least  five  days  in  a 
week,  fruit  pudding  and  broth  or  soup  the 
two  other  days  ;  in  the  afternoon  the  men 
have  bread  and  beer,  the  women  tea  and 
coflFee — ^for  supper,  all  have  the  same  as 
at  breakfast,  or  bread,  cheese,  and  beer. 
The  superior  patients  fare  exactly  the 
same  as  the  superintendent. 

So  successful  is  the  result  of  this  treat- 
ment, that  instead  of  opium  to  procure 
sleep  to  restless  patients,  it  is  found  that 
a  much  better  succedaneum  is  a  hearty 
i^upper.  The  opinion  that  used  to  prevail 
that  madmen  can  support  cold  and  hunger 
with  impunity,  is  now  held  erroneous  by 
many  English  medical  men.  This  pre- 
judice once  afforded  pretexts  for  the  most 
barbarous  usage  and  inhuman  treatment. 
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MORAL  REMEDIES. 

1st.  Absence  of  everything  that  can 
sadden  or  affright  the  imagination.  The 
salutary  influence  of  a  respectful  fear 
should  not,  however,  be  entirely  banished ; 
a  grave  tone,  a  noble  intrepidity,  reason- 
able and  dignified  threats^  are  at  times 
salutary  and  necessary  remedies. 

2nd.  But  the  impression  of  fear  ought 
never  to  be  accompanied  with  any  bad 
treatment.  Repeated  observations  have 
demonstrated,  that  ravihg  madness  is,  in 
general,  excited  by  bad  treatment ;  other- 
wise it  is  by  itself  most  rare.  In  the  idea 
of  bad  treatment  is  included  imprudent 
contradiction,  which,  in  general,  irritates 
and  exasperates  the  patients. 

3rd.  Mental  occupation.  .  It  is  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  subject  of  the  madness. 
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not  to  nourish  the  fire  of  the  imagination 
with  romances,  novels,  or  other  exciting-  fic- 
tions.    In  England,  as  elsewhere^  the  three 
principal  causes  of  madness  are^  love,  reli« 
gion,  and  reverse  of  fortune  (only  the  last 
are  more  frequent  in  England  from    its 
commercial  situation).      To  avoid,   then, 
touching  on  these  chords  of  grief,  it  will 
be  well  to  put  in  the  hands  of  the  patients 
books  that  treat  of  the  sciences.     We  all 
remember,  that  the  first    care    taken  to 
heal  the  wits  of  the  hero  of  La  Mancha 
was  the  purgation  of  his  library,  and  giving 
to  the  flames  all  the   romances  that  had 
heated  his  brains.     Some  of  the  madmen 
sometimes  occupy  themselves  in  intense 
study,  and  this  serves  to   accelerate  their 
cure.       In  Mr.  Tuke's   work   we  find   a 
very  tender  piece    of  poetry  on  Melan- 
choly, composed   by   an    insane    person 
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while  he  was  in  the  Retreat.  This  will  be 
no  surprise  to  Italians,  who  know  that  a 
part  of  the  *' Jerusalem  Delivered"  was 
composed  by  the  unhappy  Tasso  in  his 
confinement  in  the  hospital  of  St.  Anne, 
in  the  lucid  intervals  of  his  agitated  fancy. 
Speaking  of  this  subject,  I  remember  see- 
ing, many  years  ago,  in  the  hospital  of 
Cremona,  the  apartment  of  a  painter  who 
was  subject  to  a  periodical  madness.  He 
used  to  draw  strange  conceptions  on  the 
wall  with  coal.  Among  others,  he  had 
drawn  a  colossal  Napoleon,  mounted  on 
the  Trojan  horse.  If  this  association  of 
ideas  had  not  risen  in  the  head  of  a  mad- 
man, it  would  have  been  said  that  it  was 
worthy  of  Pulci  or  the  Ricciardetto. 

4th.  The  love  of  esteem  is  employed 
with  good  effect.  When  the  superinten- 
dent invites  to  dinner  some  of  those  who 
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are  not  accustomed  to  dine  with  him,  they 
study  to  dress  themselves  better  than 
usual^  and,  in  general,  behave  themselves 
with  sufficient  decency.  The  love  of  esteem 
is  so  rooted,  that  it  is  not  eradicated  even 
in  this  malady;  and  if  sometimes  it  too 
much  inflames  and  injures  the  reason, 
many  other  times  it  contributes  instead 
towards  its  recovery. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

1st.  The  great  merit  of  this  establish- 
ment is,  the  simplicity  of  the  treatment 
I  never  saw  that  of  Aversa,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  but,  from  what  I  have 
read  of  it,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  won- 
derful cures  effected  there,  are  rather  to  be 
attributed  to  the  wisdom  and  sagacity  of 
the  director,  than  to  the  method,  which  is 
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not  very  easy  of  imitation  j  in  fact,  it  has 
never  yet  been  imitated,  that  I  know  of. 
On  the  contrary,  the  system  followed  in 
the  Retreat  at  York,  is  so  easy,  is  so  com- 
pletely the  invention  of  good  sense  alone, . 
that  every  intelligent  man  is  capable  of 
following  it.  This  is  the  incomparable 
advantage  of  all  the  English  institutions; 
that  nation  does  not  run  after  the  difficult 
or  the  extravagant,  but  the  useful.  Hence, 
instead  of  the  comphcated  system  of  Pes- 
talozzi,  in  popular  education,  it  adopted 
that  of  schools  of  mutual  instruction ;  thus, 
in  manufactures,  it  lets  its  neighbours 
make  the  gorgeous  gobelins,  the  brilliant 
bijouteries,  —  articles  of  fancy,  while  it 
cultivates  the  manufactures  that  supply 
the  world  with  clothing.  A  system,  a 
method,  an  invention  of  any  kind  what- 
ever, when  it  is  not  adapted  for  common 
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use,  and  demands  in  its  execution  more 
than  an  ordinary  capacity  (which   is   the 
gift  of  few,  very  few),  may  be  a  wonder  of 
the  world,  and  the  glory  of  an  individual, 
but  will  not  increase  the  wealth  or  hap- 
piness of  a  nation.    The  system,  however, 
of  the  Retreat,  from  its  facility  and  simpli^ 
city,  has  been  adopted  without  difficulty  by 
many  similar  establishments  in  England : 
it  has  been  the   model  after  which  many 
other  hospitals  have  corrected  their  nume- 
rous and  almost  incredible  abuses.     The 
hospital  that  succeeded  best  in  its  imita- 
tions (and  perhaps  surpassed  the  original), 
is  that  called  the  "  Lunatic  Asylum,"  which 
in  1774  was  built,  also  near  the  city  of 
York,  as  a  hospital  for  the  insane  of  a  part 
of  the  county.      The  old  building  being 
burnt,  and  a  new  one  about  to  be  erected 
in   1814,  and  it  being  desired  at  the  same 
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time  to  suppress  all  the  abuses  of  the  old 
administration,  and  the  errors  of  the  old 
method,  that  of  the  Quakers  was  taken  as 
a  pattern,  not  less  of  economy,  than  the 
treatment  of  the  patients.  This  other 
hospital  contains  one  hundred  and  thirty 
madmen.  The  traveller  will  be  surprised 
at  the  view  of  this  building,  at  the  walks 
shaded  by  old  and  branching  trees  which 
surround  it,  at  the  beautiful  internal  gal- 
leries, at  the  cheerful  rooms ;  but  he 
should  not  forget,  that  this  establishment, 
such  as  it  is,  would  not  have  existed  but 
for  the  pre-existence  of  that  of  the  Qua- 
kers. At  one  time,  when  darkness,  chains, 
and  punishments,  were  used  as  the  means 
of  cure,  it  seemed  as  if  madmen  (as  the 
physician  Dclarive  wittily  observed)  had 
invented  that  method  as  a  cure  for  their 
fellow  madmen.  In  this  hospital  for  the 
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county  of  York,  when  the  conflagration 
happened,  two    madmen  were    burnt  to 
death,  who  could  not  make  their  escape 
in  consequence   of  their  being    chained. 
What  first  made  the  Quakers  in  1798  de- 
termine on  building  a  hospital  for  their 
own  insane,  was  the  death  of  an  individual 
of  their  sect  in  the  county  hospital,  from 
ill-treatment   and  neglect.      If  mildness 
has  been  substituted  for  barbarity,  a  rea- 
sonable   and    economical    system    for    a 
strange  and    expensive  one,  let  the  tra- 
veller recollect  that  the  merit  is  due  to 
the  Quakers'  Retreat,  obscure  in  outward 
appearance,  but  not  yet  surpassed  in  in- 
trinsic excellence. 

2nd.  Owing  to  the  economy  with  which 
the  Retreat  is  managed,  it  is  now  able  to 
support  itself.  The  other  York  hospital, 
on  the  same  plan,  has  also  alwayis  to  an- 
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nual  surplus,  which  enables  it  to  enlarge 
its  buildings,  to  grant  entirely  gratuitous 
admissions  to  several  poor  patients,  and  to 
remain  independent  of  the  casual  liberality 
of  extraordinary  legacies  and  donations. 

In  this  most  important  point  of  view,  tlie 
charitable  establishments  on  the  Continent 
are  in  general  exposed  to  two  inconve- 
niences,— the  difficulty  of  finding  a  gene- 
rous benefactor  to  furnish  not  only  a  suffi- 
cient capital  to  build  the  edifice,  but  to 
endow  it  with  an  annual  revenue  for  the 
support  of  the  patients.  And  where  sucli 
a  donation  is  made,  it  is  generally  in  pre- 
judice of  the  relations,  who  are  defrauded 
of  their  expected  inheritance,  so  that,  in 
many  states,  the  law  has  very  provi- 
dently stepped  in  to  put  an  end  to  such 
largesses.  These  two  ineonvenlences  dis- 
appear where  an  arrangement  has    been 
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adopted  by  which  an  annual  income  greater 
than  the  expense  is  produced.     This  well- 
judged  economy  is  still  limited,  even  in 
£ngland^  to  the  hospitals  for  the  insane. 
The  hospitals  for  other  maladies  (to  which 
the    admissions    are  all  gratuitous)    are 
maintained  in  great  part  by  annual  sub- 
scriptions, — I  say  in  great  part,  because 
some  of  them  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  an- 
cient bequests.     But  even  this  second  me- 
thod of  annual  subscriptions  is  preferable 
to  that  of  a  revenue  derived  from  donations 
and  legacies.    Besides  the  great  good  of 
preventing  disinheritances,  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  better-ordered  economy,  be- 
cause   all   those   interested    (that    is,    all 
the    annual   subscribers)    keep    a    watch 
over  it ;   and   it  has  the  other  not  less 
valuable  advantage,  of  keeping  the  sen- 
timent   of  compassion  alive   and   active. 
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The  annual  subscribers  are  easily  found  in 
England.  As  it  is  the  custom  there  to 
board  and  lodge  the  footmen  and  maid- 
servants in  the  master's  house,  whenever 
one  of  them  falls  ill,  the  master,  if  he  is  a 
subscriber,  shares  the  expense  of  taking 
care  of  him,  by  sending  him  to  the  hospi- 
tal, "which  for  neatness,  quiet,  order,  and 
sometimes  for  elegance,  may  vie  with  a 
gentleman's  house. 

3rd.  The  Government  of  England  has 
no  voice  in  the  administration  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  public  beneficence.  It  never 
interferes,  except  when  the  protection  of 
personal  liberty  is  in  question,  as  it  has 
often  occurred,  that,  in  consequence  of 
complaints  of  the  cruelties  practised  in 
private  or  public  madhouses,  it  has  ordered 
special  investigations, — by  which  the  re- 
gulation was  introduced,  that  no  patient 
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can  be  received  into  a  madhouse^  without 
a  certificate  from  the  medical  attendant^ 
who  is  responsible  for  giving  it.  In  short, 
in  England,  benevolence  is  fi'ee,  it  is  only 
malevolence  that  is  enslaved. 

4tb.  In  this  country  everything  is  public, 
and  good  actions  have  a  public  recompense. 
For  this  reason,  the  donations  made  to  hos- 
pitals are  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  on 
their  walls.  Wlien  you  enter  the  spacious 
hospital  for  the  insane  called  New  Bethleni, 
you  see  on  a  great  black  table  (to  make 
the  better  display),  written  in  large  gilt 
letters,  the  name  of  every  benefactor,  and 
the  sum  he  contributed.  The  same  black 
tables  ornameixt  the  walls  of  the  beautiful 
hospital  of  Derby,  which  I  advise  every 
traveller  to  visit,  to  see  how  the  most 
useful  discoveries  in  physic  and  mechanics 
have  been  applied  to  the  comfort  of  the 
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poorest  classes.  The  custom  of  taking 
the  benefactor's  portrait,  observed  at 
Milan,  would  be  still  more  flattering  to 
human  vanity,  and  would  be  worthy  of 
approbation,  if  confined  to  those  who  give 
iu  their  lifetime,  and  not  extended  to 
those  who,  from  revenge  or  superstition, 
give  away  at  their  death  what  they  can 
no  longer  carry  with  them. 

5th.  The  average  term  for  a  cure  in  the 
Retreat  is  six  months,  when  the  disease 
is  not  organic  (that  is,  hereditary).  The 
expedition  of  the  cure,  and  the  mildness 
of  the  method,  are  perhaps  to  be  attributed 
to  the  softened  character  of  madness  in 
England.  Education  and  the  climate 
render  it  less  violent  than  in  hot  chmates, 
and  among  those  nations  where  the  pas- 
sions of  men  are  continually  irritated. 
The  difference  is  visible  in  the  paroxysms 
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of  anger,  and  above  all  in  intoxication. 
The  drunken  Englishman  grows  sleepy 
and  falls  as  if  dead  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  without  annoying  anybody :  the 
native  of  the  South,  influenced  with  wine, 
insults,  menaces,  fights,  becomes  worse 
than  a  Rodomont,  and  by  himself  alone 
wakens  up  a  whole  street.  It  must  then 
be  expected,  that  this  same  method, 
adopted  in  hot  countries,  will  not  have  so 
ready  and  happy  a  success  as  in  England. 
But  it  will  not,  for  all  that,  be  any  the 
less  the  most  excellent  of  all  the  methods 
hitherto  in  use.  All  remedies,  according 
to  climates  or  temperaments,  have  more 
or  less  of  efficacy  ;  but  they  do  not  alter 
their  nature. 

6th.  The  remark  made  by  Locke,  among 
many  others,  on  children,  that  mildness 
rules  them  better  than  rigour,  has  contri- 
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buted  to  suggest,  by  analogy,  the  method 
to  be  pursued  by  those,  who,  having  lost 
the  guidance  of  reason,  have  arrived  at  a 
second  childhood.  Cannot,  then,  this  same 
method  be  applied,  by  analogy  again,  to 
nations,  to  sects,  to  factions,  when  they 
are  overcome  by  the  strength  of  the  pas- 
sions, and  fall  into  delirium  ?  If,  instead 
of  tortures,  of  funeral  piles,  of  confisca-^ 
tions,  and  of  scaffolds, — mildness,  human*- 
ity,  and  reason,  were  employed  to  assuage 
the  passions  of  the  multitude,  how  much 
less  had  been  the  number  of  martyrs  of 
religious  intolerance,  of  political  assassi- 
nations, of  the  crimes  and  horrors,  that 
have  disgraced  and  imbrued  in  blood  the 
human  race ! 


THE  END. 
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